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THE SOW'S EAR 



CHAPTER I 

A REAL Enfflish fire, albeit it was an Italian hearth — 
a shaded lamp throwing quaint shadows round the 
big room, so foreign in the sparseness of its furnishing — 
and two figures at the fireside — ^a little child in a pale 
blue night-wrapper, with bare pink feet, and a woman, 
whose fra^le, youthful beauty was the more accentuated 
by her widow's weeds : such was the picture. 

A moment ago a tiny, dark-haired girl had been borne 
off in the nurse's arms, having brought a {)arrot-like 
formula of a prayer to an abrupt conclusion with a very 
^ genuine petition for chocolates. The concrete had this 
advantage over the abstract — chocolates the small Giselda 
understood, but to the best of her knowledge she had 
never tasted a "blessing'' in her life, though she had 
prayed for one systematically night and morning for the 
best part of six years. 

But the little one left behind, rising from her brief 
devotions, stood dreamily gazing into the glowing coals, 
and spoke no word at all. 

Her companion watched her without stirring, perhaps 
deeming that a child's thoughts melt as snow under the hot 
breath of questioning; but there was love unspeakable, 
and a certain yearning wistfulness, in the eyes that rested 
upon the glory of auburn curls framing the earnest baby 
face. Suddenly the little creature turned, and met the 
V>v^look with something of the same expression, in a pair of 
N*^ eyes as blue as corn-flowers. 
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" Auntie,'' she said abruptly, " haven't I got any one to 
pray for but you and me ? 

The woman was perceptibly taken aback by the sudden- 
ness of the inquiry, 

" Why, Helen ? "^ she asked. 

" Giselda says * pray God bless ' such a lot of people,*" 
said the child, following out her thought, unconscious of 
all emotions save her own. 

The woman gathered the little one up in her arms and 
held her closely. " Well, darling?'' was all she said, but 
there was a throb in her voice. 

^^ Giselda h£is a father and mother," said the child; 
" why haven't I, auntie ? " 

There was a long silence ; the woman bent her head, 
and pressed her cheek against the little one's, taking one 
of the dainty pink feet into her hand to caress it 

" Helen," she said presently, " you don't want a father 
and mother, do you ? Isn't auntie enough for you ? " 

^* I think I should like to have them," she said thought- 
fully ; " Giselda has aunties too — and brothers and sisters." 

Giselda had them ! That was the whole secret of it. 
Never before had the paucity of Helen's own petitions 
been brought before her; but the proud procession of 
names passing laboriously through her little guest's 
devotions that night had made her brief little prayer 
seem barren and lamentably insignificant. 

No such trifling construction as this occurred to the 
listener, however ; the expression in her eyes deepened. 

^^ Which of them all do you want most, childie mine ? " 
she asked quietly. 

"Oh, I would like a mother best, of course," Helen 
replied, without a moment's hesitation, thinking of the 
huidsome, vivacious mother of Giselda. 

" Helen," said the woman anxiously, " would you rather 
have a mother than me ? " 

In an instant the child's arms were about her neck, and 
she was half smothered by caresses. Something in the 
tone reached the child's instincts, and she knew what was 
required of her, without understanding it. 
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" Oh, no, no, no,*" she cried eagerly, " I wouIdn^t rather 
have any one than you— ever ! "^ 

The reply was convincing. Very gently the woman 
released herself, and held the little fairy-like being away 
from her that she might read her very thoughts. 

**' You wouIdn^t liKe to leave me, even if you had a 
&ther and mother and brothers and sisters to go to?^^ 
she asked, with a whimsical smile. 

Helen shook her head. ^' No, auntie,^ she said solemnly. 

" I believe you, my sweet,'' said the woman. There was 
a pause. ^^ Helen,'" she added, *^ never speak to me about 
this again. You are mine, my very own. Remember this 
always — you belong to nobody in the world but me ! ^ 

The picture faded away : it was but a vision recalled 
over the space of some eignteen years — a bit of the past 
which seemed to have remained at the back of a memory 
and gone to sleep there until to-day, when it suddenly 
awoke, and, spectre-like, haunted her. 

Seated in a low chair by the drawing-room window of 
the Casa Bianca, in Florence, was a girl of some four-and- 
twenty years of age — her eyes, by reason of the aforesaid 
vision, bent unseeingly upon the scene below. 

It was not one to be passed over lightly, however. 
Across the Lung Amo, at the other side of the low wall, 
raced the river, turbid and tawny gold, heavily laden by 
the melting of the snows up stream, and coloured by mud 
and debris which it was in too great a hurry to deposit. 

The sound of it penetrated even through double win- 
dows, but nothing roused Helen Dawson from her reverie 
until, with a suddenness that seemed positively aggressive, 
the clock on the mantelpiece struck four. 

Glancing at her watch to make sure that she had heard 
aright, there was at once an air of alert expectancy about 
her. She gathered up some papers from her lap, and 
placed them carefully upon a table close at hand. Sne had 
not long to wait ; almost immediately a bell rang somewhere 
(rt away in the house, to be presently followed by the 
opening and shutting of doors and footsteps ascending. 
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By the time these reached the first stage the girl was 
standing. 

^ Signor Harding, Signorina,'" announced a maid in the 
soft guttural voice of the uneducated Florentine. 

Despite his English surname the man who entered 
looked every inch a foreigner. Tall, slender, and very 
dark, with eves that were almost black, he was a vivid 
contrast to his young hostess, whose wealth of auburn 
hair and clear, fair complexion bespoke no foreign blood. 

" How good of you to see me, Miss Dawson," Harding 
exclaimed impulsively as he took the outstretched hand ; 
"I hardly dared to hope you would so soon after — 
after ^" 

He hesitated, but glanced expressively at the deep 
mourning in which his companion w£is clad. 

^^ Rather, it is good of you to come," she said gra- 
ciously. 

Here amin the dissimilarity between the two was 

{)ronounoed. Whereas in the man^s handsome, mobile 
ace might he traced almost his every emotion, the girPs 
was singularly still and calm, and there was about her an 
outward serenity difficult to imagine disturbed. Neither 
had she any mannerisms; but Harding accompanied 
speech with gestures, rapid, graceful, descriptive; and, 
although he spoke with scarcely any accent, it was ap- 
parent that he habitually translated his thoughts from 
Italian into English, the former being the language most 
akin to his temperament, which was artistic in every fibre. 
By profession Arthur Harding was a sculptor. Some 
eighteen months prior to the opening of this story he had 
become acquainted with Helen Dawson at a studio where 
they were mutually studying art ; he as a means of liveli- 
hood, she as a mere amusement. Within the space of a 
few weeks the pair had dropped into the easy, friendly 
attitude, so much to be desired between a man and a 
woman, but so frequently misleading. Helen recognised 
in him a cultivated and intelligent enthusiast, who took 
himself and his art very seriously, with no thought be- 
yond. That Harding admired Helen there could be no 
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doubt. Only to look at her was a real luxury to him, for 
she satisfied his artistic sense in every particular; nothing 

{'arred upon him, nothing worried him. No matter what 
ler pose, it was always easy and graceful; the poise of 
her head regal, her features perfect for classical subjects, 
her proportions exact. He mentally, placed her now on 
one pedestal, now on another, until at length scarcely a 
subject occurred to him for statuary that he did not 
desire her as his model, for her possibilities from an 
artistic point of view were endless. 

But tnere was just this barrier in the way — he dared 
not suggest such a thing; for Miss Dawson was the 
adopted daughter of the wealthy Lady Clanfield, a resi- 
dent in Florence, and therefore unapproachable on such 
a subject. In his enthusiasm he could 'have wished her 
a begffar-maid at the street corner, that he might have 
offered her a handsome sum and hired her as a model. 
But one day an unexpected bit of good fortune befell 
him : Lady Clanfield wished to possess a bust of Helen, 
and at the recommendation of a mutual, friend — the 
Contessa di Baldi — Harding received the commission. 
Forthwith there began a course of delightful sittings, 
enjoyed both by the artist and his model. Under the 
auspices of an elderly duenna, who imderstood English 
but imperfectly, and had a passion for French novels 
and bonbons, the pleasafit acquaintance ripened into 
friendship, of which mutual tastes in literature, art, 
and the love of the home of their childhood, Florence, 
formed a solid basis. Harding became hopeful — this 
was a big step in the direction of his ambition; his 
dream might yet be fulfilled. He felt one day he might 
venture to ask for sittings for a far more important 
work — one which should prove his masterpiece and take 
the world by storm. But there was still one obstacle 
in the way — ^the permission of Lady Clanfield, and of 
this Harding was anything but certain. The English- 
woman had all the native reserve of her country. 
Although she had lived and moved (for the last four- 
and-twenty years at least) in the highest Florentine 
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society, she had assimilated none of the foreign charac- 
teristics: she retained the same still, implacable calm- 
ness of manner which had so struck her acquaintance 
on her first appearance in the city. She had come as 
a lovely widow of but one-and-twenty, bringing with her 
an infant, presumably the child of a recently-deceased, 
and much-beloved sister. The picture was full of pathos 
to the warm-hearted foreigners, particularly when they 
discovered that Lady Clanfield had lost her own pos- 
thumous child almost at its birth; they opened tneir 
arms and embraced — an icicle. And an icicle Lady 
Clanfield remained; even the woman who was perhaps 
her greatest friend never succeeded in melting the reserve 
and gaining her confidence. The widow, so far from 
languishing, took up life in her new home with an 
astonishing zest, that had a certain amount of despera- 
tion in it, but also a much deeper intention ; the young 
heart, presumably buried in the husband's early grave, 
had no power to hold back the keen intellect. Lady 
Clanfield threw herself into the labyrinths of self-culture, 
both social and mental, having chosen her surroundings 
carefully for this purpose. 

But in her practical common -sense there was one 
vulnerable spot — a veritable heel of Achilles — ^the child ! 
It was soon apparent that the little creature was destined 
to be the light of the lonely woman's eyes, the one thing 
that made her life worth the living. Not that Lady 
Clanfield sentimentalised over Helen — ^her afiection was 
for the most part as undemonstrative as her friend- 
ship; but she was approachable thereby, and it was by 
this means that the Contessa di Baldi installed herself 
as friend and constant companion, her own youngest 
daughter being just the right age to be a suitable 
playmate for the little one. 

But it came to pass that as the girl grew to woman- 
hood her greatest friend, her closest comrade, was Lady 
Clanfield. The impress of the elder upon the younger 
(was it of relationship or propinquity ?) wets most marked ; 
the influence of the one upon the other undoubted. 
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They moved, spoke alike ; they even thought alike, and 
what the elder woman had acquired and strengthened 
in early years of solitude she now transmitted, shared, 
and followed up with keenest enjoyment in the young 
life which subtly she had been guiding, training, in- 
fluencing through all her four-and-twenty years of 
guardianship. 

Perhaps the first exhibition of sentiment she ever 
allowed to find expression was her desire to have a 
bust of Helen, and this was mainly due to the per- 
suasions of the Contessa di Baldi, who, wishing to give 
a helping hand to Arthur Harding, the son of an old 
friend, had several of her own young people sculptured 
first, and then proceeded to recommend his work vigor- 
ously to her acquaintance. Her patronage was acknow- 
ledged to be exceedingly valuable, for she was an 
eminent light in Florentine society. But Harding 
doubted whether even her influence would avail with 
Liady Clanfield, in regard to the great work of art which 
would make public property of Hden^s marvellous beauty. 
Lady Clanfield was known to have many prejudices, and 
this, Harding was almost certain, woula be among them 
from the little he could discover by delicate soundings. 
He was alternating between hope and fear, and Uie 
exquisite bust was sdmost completed, when an unexpected 
calamity entirely changed the face of things : liady Clan- 
field died very suddenfy from an unsusped;ed delicacy of 
the heart, and Helen Dawson was left mistress of herself 
and a very handsome fortune. Harding was of course 
shocked and distressed, as were all the members of her 
large acquaintance. Lady Clanfield was in her way a 
popular woman — her beauty, her wealth, made her so; 
her very coldness and proud reserve held a mysterious 
and romantic spell for many, and she was young to be 
so cut off from their midst ; then there was Helen, whose 
solitary position in the world was pathetic indeed — it 
moved the onlookers, Harding among them, to pity. 

But as he swung along to the Casa Bianca heedless 
of the bitter east wind, other thoughts fought for the 
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mastery with the very natural and decorous sympathy. 
This was to be purely a visit of condolence, he told 
himself; he did not shrink from the interview, for he 
was primed with the most delicate expressions of sorrow 
and commiseration. The blood of his mother, which ran 
in his veins so much more strongly than that of his 
sturdier patrimony, enabled him to contemplate tears 
on the part of the desolate girl without any feelings of 

Cnic. ITie English tongue is a heavy bit of machinery, 
pt but little oiled by the use of the tenderer emotions ; 
when occasion demanas that it should so be used it moves 
with difficulty. Not so the Italian ; the tenderer the 
emotion, the more glib the grace of utterance. With 
them, as with other races of the sunny south, to think 
is to speak; language is not given to them as a cloak 
for thought, but as an interpreter. 

But what warred with the suitable thoughts of pity 
was Harding'^s great ambition: the desire to obtain a 
promise of sittings from Helen Dawson for his master^ 
piece. He now thanked Heaven devoutly that he had 
been patient so far, and had refrained from making his 
petition before; he had not the difficulty of the dead 
woman^s expressed wishes to contend with, and Helen 
was now her own mistress — she was also his friend, and in 
the interests of the Art they both reverenced would be 
ready to help him. The question that troubled him was 
— ^how soon he might mention the subject and obtain her 
consent; for he was eager to begin. He had just com- 
pleted an exquisite piece of statuary which was destined 
for the Royal Academy in May, and some critics of no 
small repute prophesied that it would make his name, for 
his genius was undoubted. But he had set his heart on 
soaring higher still and he wanted to begin at once. He 
was feverishly eager for those sittings — he told himself, 
for the work's sake. 

But he composed his thoughts to a proper sequence 
again as he rang the bell, not knowing what to expect 
when he should be ushered into the presence of 
the bereaved girl. Harding knew her joyous and 
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light-hearted, earnest and thoughtful ; he had never yet 
seen her sorrowful, and wondered what she would look 
like. A deeper student of human nature would have 
known what to expect ; but for the sculptor the soul of a 
man or woman existed on the outside, he could no more 
read what was within than he could see inside his blocks 
of solid marble. 

Perfectly as he thought he knew Helen, it gave him 
something of a shock to find how still, calm, and un- 
emotional she was in her greeting of him, considering 
what had occurred since their last meeting a fortnight 
ago. It struck him, as he gazed at her standing there 
wrapped in a reserve of perfect self-control, how very like 
Lady Clanfield she was, not in feature or colouring, but 
in her whole attitude. There could be no doubt that she 
felt her loss irreparable, that she missed the beloved 
companionship at every turn — and yet her pale face was 
not marred even by an appearance of weeping. Harding 
foresaw instantly that there would be no hysterical out- 
pourings of a surcharged heart, no wild lamenting of the 
inevitable. His wordy sympathy died before it reached 
his lips — he wonderea if without seeming too crude he 
might presently mention his hearths desire. After all it 
would not be like suggesting an entertainment, and yet it 
would be an occupation, something to distract the girPs 
thoughts awhile from sad memories and useless repining. 
Now that he saw her again, he admitted to himself that 
this last fortnight he had missed those special sittings; 
the intellectual companionship of a beautiful woman had 
a charm he had recognised very poignantly when it was 
discontinued. He was really glad to see Helen Dawson 
again to-day — with a gladness that thrilled him oddly. 

" Kather, it is good of you to have come,*" she had said 
in her rich low voice, and the cadence of it together with 
the words made his blood tingle in his veins. He had 
anticipated nothing like this in the way of sensations. 

" Oh, don^t say that,^ he exclaimed impulsively, " I 
wanted to see you so much that I felt I must write and 
ask permission to come.**^ 
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" I am very glad you did," Helen replied quietly, " for 
it will probably be my only opportunity for bidding you 
good-bye."" 

"Grood-bye?" Harding repeated sharply; "I don^t 
understand. 

Helen sat down, but he remained standing, staring at 
her with a startled expression in his dark eyes. 

" No wonder,"' she said softly, with a little smile ; " it 
is a very sudden move on my part. I am starting for 
England to-morrow.*" 

" For England ? '^ Harding interrogated. " Impossible."* 

** Not at all," Helen said, *^ it is almost un JhU 
accompli.'*^ 

Harding recovered himself quickly, and with a short 
laugh sat down opposite her. But in his heart of hearts 
he was still disappointed — ^this meant a postponement 
indeed of his cherisned plan. 

*^ I see," he said ; *^ you startled me for a moment. Of 
course it is very natural you should want a thorough 
change after what has happened. You will come back to 
Florence thoroughly braced up, and ready to take up 
your life with your own true courage."" 

He seized the opportunity, and aptly brought out one 
of the meuiy things he had been prepared to say by way 
of support and comfort. To his surprise she did but 
smile again, a little dreamily, and replied : 

^^On the contrary, I am not goinc to make the 
attempt. I am going for good — to make my home in 
England." 

Harding's sensitive face underwent a sudden and very 
curious change. He once more experienced a most un- 
usual sensation, not as an artist but as a man. Hitherto 
all his perceptions and most s€u;red feelings had been 
primarily artistic — ^at least so he had believed ; he now 
made the almost unwelcome discovery that stone and 
marble with a trusty mallet and chisel did not suffice him 
— ^his soul, his spirit they might hold, but not that 
strange human tlung his neart. Had all run smoothly 
on for ever — ^the sittings he so desired, the pleasant, easy 
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friendship — there is a chance that he might never have 
found this out. It needed a heavier stroke than that 
of his own mallet to bring about the knowledge. Fate is 
very cunning in her metiiods of modelling — for a long 
time she works away unseen, unfelt ; then drops the veil, 
and behold the creation is well on its way — irrevocably 
begun : provokinglv unfinished. 

^^Miss Dawson, Harding exclaimed, ashen white to 
the very lips, " what can you mean ? " 

Helen was startled. Up to this moment she would 
have confidently averred that she knew this man in- 
timately; she would have said that he was literally 
wedded to his art and would never need anything beyond 
it — he would have said it himself; she believed that she 
understood his every ambition, that his whole atmosphere 
was redolent only of beautiful visions : that he dwelled in 
the splendid Past with men who had left their mark upon 
the world for all time : in the Future where he desired 
to leave his own ; anywhere but in the Present. 

Quite suddenly she found herself watching him closely 
with a beating heart, and the wish that she had not given 
him permission to come, but had written her farewell 
instead. It needed no superhuman power — nothing but a 
woman^s perception — ^to see whither this might presently 
lead. And she had never dreamed of such a possibility 
before; their relations in that artistic, almost Bohemian 
friendship had seemed so simple and straightforward ! 

**I have made up my mind,^ she saicl, speaking now 
hurriedly, '* to go to my own people. It seems that they 
want me — at least my mother does.'' 

The ruse was successful. The surprise on her com- 
panion's face was unmistakable; it helped him to rally, 
and the tension was relaxed. Helen congratulated her- 
self that the danger was past — for a time at least. 

"Your mother?" repeated the man blankly. "I — I 
always thought that you were an orphan." 

*^ §o did every one, myself included, until a few days 
ago," Helen said, speakmg more easily again. *^I can 
scarcely realise it yet, but it appears that my parents 
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are both alive, and I have also a younger slater and 
brother."" 

** Deo ! how amazing ! '^ Harding exclaimed. " I had 
an idea that but for your aunt " 

^^ I have reason to believe that Lady Clanfield was no 
relation to me at all,'' the girl quietly interposed. "I 
find no clue to it. She was my godmother, who appa- 
rently adopted me in my infancy, and, I suppose, taught 
me to call her *aunt' m preference to * mother,' as my 
own was still alive." 

"But you never heard of these people before, Miss 
Dawson ? " Harding inquired, with a shrewd, thoughtful 
expression in his eyes. 

He was quite himself again — simply her friend, inte- 
rested in her story, and, as she had desired he should be, 
keenly critical of it. 

Helen for the first time in her life was feeling des- 
perately in need of a friend. Quickly following upon the 
loss of that sheltering, protecting love — the guardianship 
of a woman who had been almost more than a mother 
to her in her devotion — had come an extraordinary reve- 
lation 8is r^ards her hitherto peaceful, uneventml life, 
which she felt she could scarcely credit, and yet was 
forced by circumstantial evidence to believe. The habit 
of thought of a lifetime is not easily dispelled by mere 
pen, ink, and paper. Helen wanted to talk things out 
with some one, so that they might assume rational pro- 
portions and not seem so ridiculously like a scene from a 
fairy tale. Out of all her acquaintance she had selected 
this man as the most desirable in whom to confide ; the 
majority of her friends were foreign, he was practically 
English. In all their pleasant intercourse so far, they 
had seemed to be very much of one mind, and he had 
invariably shown keen judgment and a level-head in 
matters under discussion during those pleasant hours in 
the studio, under the supervision of Signorina al Fossi, 
the elderly duenna. When his note arrived asking 
whether she would receive him, Helen's permission was 
unhesitatingly accorded — she was genuinely glad of the 
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friendly overture, the proof of his real interest in herself; 
there was something soothing and helpful in the very fact 
that he cared to come, and she decided that she would 
seek his opinion, and in a measure his advice, though for 
the most part her course lay very straight and clear 
before her. 

But now he had come — and for one appalling moment 
she was afraid that he was going to fail her in the most 
unexpected and unwelcome of ways. Even though the 
crisis had been averted, she was left with an uncomfort- 
able sense that all was not well between them : the level- 
headed, unbiassed friend whom she had desired to consult 
was but a fiction of her own brain — there was a sudden 
barrier between the man and the maid, a necessity for 
reticence and great care in the choice of subjects and the 
handling thereof which Helen had never felt with this 
particular man. Beautiful, accomplished, and attractive 
as she was, it had not been possible for her to reach the 
age of four-and -twenty witnout several experiences of 
tne kind — they had never come entirely as surprises, and 
had sometimes been successfully and deftly waraed off, at 
others treated with kindly peremptoriness. But this was 
a bitter disappointment because so unlooked for — nothing 
had preparecl her for it, neither word, look, nor sign. 
This security gone, she felt as if all her illusions were 
slipping away from her at once, she was being bereft of 
them left and right. The woman whom she had looked 
upon as her only surviving relative turned out to be 
nothing to her at all; when she believed herself to be 
independent and alone in the world, she found she had a 
m^^sterious unknown family in the background ; and now 
tms discovery of the state of Arthur Harding's feelings 
towards herself — ! It just made all the difference; she 
could no longer consult him with the whole-hearted 
freedom of friendship; she could only now be thankful 
for the practical interest he was evincing as a means 
for keeping other more intimate items out of the con- 
versation, and bringing this interview, if possible, to a 
commonplace and ordinary conclusion. So much did she 
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like and respect him, that the thought of giving him pain 
was real gnef to herself; she could well appreciate how 
deep a stab it was to a man^s dignity to be refused, and 
she dreaded it unspeakably for her friend. 

This reflection alone changed her tone entirely. The 
conclave was not to be a serious one after all ; she sought 
refuge in treating the matter with a lightness that she 
was far from feeling. Her own aching for sympathy and 
counsel must go to the wall: there was the man to be 
considered — ^she could not use him as a sort of tool and 
then cast him aside. 

^^It is not unlike a Hans Andersen story ,^ she said, 
smiling a little ; *^ I had never even dreamed of having 
any kith and kin, and behold they appear as if by 
magic."" 

" How ? '^ asked Harding shortly, watching the speaker 
with intense interest. 

" By means of a letter from my sister,'^ was the response. 
*^ She tells me that until about six months ago she was as 
ignorant of my existence as I have been of hers. Then 
my mother be^me very seriously ill, and in her delirium 
raved so perpetually about me that my father was at last 
obliged to explain who this mysterious * Helen ^ was. It 
appears that lor some reason or other my parents parted 
with me when I was about three months old, and Lady 
Clanfield adopted me: a fact which my poor mother 
never ceased to regret, but which does not seem to have 
troubled my father much.*" 

She stopped, and looked away out of the window 
dreamily. Harding thought he detected an expression 
of deep anxiety underlying the calm which was so 
steadily maintained. 

"But surely, if such were the case," he said eagerly, 
" you would remember something pointing to the story — 
Lady Clanfield, reserved as she was, would have dropped 
some hints unawares. For instance, you probably ques- 
tioned her about your parents when you were a child — 
children are always curious about such things.*" 

"I can recollect only one scene bearing upon the 
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subject,^ Helen replied ; *^ it was the only time in m^ life 
that I ever saw Lady Clanfield deeply moved; I was 
frightened — impressed — and did not dare to mention 
my parents aeain. I suppose it was then I evolved the 
theory in my baby brain of their death, and in later years 
must have come the thought that the subject was too 
painful for Lady Clanfield to discuss."" 

** But did she actually tell you that you were an 
orphan?"^ asked the man. 

" No — these were her exact words : " Never speak to 
me about this again — You are mine, my very own. 
Remember this always — that you belong to noliody in 
the world but me." 

Harding was silent awhile. 

^ It proves nothing," he said at last. *^ There may be 
other things she said which you have forgotten, but 
which would be &r more important at the present 
moment. The child mind would naturally retain in the 
memory a passionate utterance like that, and would let 
slip a commonplace. Your opinion that your parents 
were dead may be based upon some actual assertion of 
Lady Clanfield's, and not be theoretical at all" 

^^ I am afraid not," Helen said, a trifle wearily — and 
Harding was struck bv those prefacing words ^^I am 
afraid" — "my sister^s letter is not the only evidence I 
have. Of course, when I first read it, plausible as it is, 
I discredited every word, it seemed impossible ! She 
told me she could not prevail upon my father to write to 
me when my mother was ill, nor would he give her my 
address — he said that he had promised Lady Clanfield he 
would never interfere with me, or make himself known, 
and he was determined to keep his word. It was not 
until my mother came upon the announcement of Lady 
Clanfield's death in the paper the other day that 
Elizabeth knew where to write. She has done so now 
without the knowledge of my parents, and begs me to 
make no reply, but to come in person." 

" I don't like the sound of it a bit," Harding said 
uneasily ; ** it seems like a plot — an audacious invention 
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got up by some impecunious impostor who fancies you 
must be Lady Clanfield^s heiress, and worth hood- 
winking."" 

^* You are arguing it out just as I did,^ the girl said 
quietly. " I thought just the same — although this letter 
also assures me that my father is an exceedingly wealthy 
man living in a beautiful part of Gloucestershire; that 
he has an extensive estate there and has taken the name 
St. Hillary, which is the name of the property. After 
turning the matter over in my mind for some time it 
occurred to me to search Lady Clanfield''s private papers, 
just in case there should be anything referring to the 
matter — and I found this."" 

She lifted a paper from the table at her elbow, 
unfolded it, and handed it to Harding. It was a legal- 
looking document, headed with the address of a well- 
known London solicitor ; and to Harding'*s amazement it 
proved to be an agreement between Lady Clanfield and a 
certain Thomas Dawson, the latter promising to give up 
his infant daughter absolutely and entirely to the former, 
to be by her adopted and provided for. Moreover, he 
swore that he would neither seek to see her, nor 
communicate with her, and would be as dead to her, 
which same he undertook also for his wife. The paper 
was duly signed and witnessed — it was indubitably 
authentic and legal. 

Harding read and re-read the words, and then stared 
blankly at his companion. 

" You see I have it there in black and white,^ she said 
quietly ; " it exactly corroborates the story in the letter, 
and forces me to credit it."" 

^^I don^t see that it should entirely,^ said the man, 
reasoning slowly; "you may be bound to believe that 
the Thomas Dawson specified in the paper was your 
father, [and that Lady Clanfield adopted you in this • . 
singular way, but this does not prove the identity of the ^' 
writer of that letter. It might still be an impostor who, 
having got hold of the story, is now trying to make use 
of it on the strength of Lady Clanfield^s death." 
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Helen looked startled ; the . idea obviously had not 
occurred to her. 

" Have you discussed the matter with any one else ? ^ 
Harding asked, as she did not speak — ^* the Contessa, for 
instance ? ^ 

Helen laughed softly. 

^^ I can hardly say I have discussed the matter with 
her,^ she said. " I told her the story when she was here 
this morning ; as a matter of fact I hoped that perhaps 
as my aunt's oldest friend — I mean Lady Clanfield's — she 
might be able to throw some light upon the matter. 
But she knew nothing — she was merely thrown into a 
fever of delighted excitement, quite fascinated by the 
element of romance about it. She has taken my address, 
and insists on bringing Giselda to stay with me this 
summer.*" 

^^ I might have guessed as much,^ Harding exclaimed 
impatiently ; *Hhe Contessa has about as much business 
capacity as an amiable fowl. Is there no one else ? The 
Signorina al Fossi ? ^ 

^^The poor dear soul takes exactly the opposite view of 
the case,^ Helen replied, with a gleam of amusement in 
her eyes. "She weeps copiously over me whenever we 
are alone together, and implores me not to venture out 
into a world which she assures me is full of brigands and 
pitfalls.'^ 

"Bah! How useless!'' the man exclaimed. "But 
there is no denying the fact that it is very serious. For 
brigands and pitfalls substitute complications and dis- 
agreeables, and the Signorina is not &r wrong after all." 

" I must just make up my mind to them, however,*" 
Helen answered, her face taking a sudden expression of 
determination ; " at least I am certain that it is my duty 
to go and investigate the story. I must find out who I 
am and the meaning of my having been kept in this 
ignorance. If I did not, I should feel as if I were living 
under a cloud for the rest of my days.*" 

"Well, what matter if you did?*" Hardins cried with 
sudden eagerness. "Why not let the subject drop? 
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You are you — Florence knows you as Lady Clanfield's 
niece — the Contessa will keep a quiet tongue in her head, 
and no one else needs to know anything about it. Why 
lay yourself open to be imposed upon and subjected to 
you know not what ? It is probably a hoax ; it may be 
such a clever one that you will be dragged into it and 
made a victim before you know where you are. Miss 
Dawson, give it up. Think a minute — surely if it had 
not been something which your god-mother deemed it 
wiser to keep back from you, she would have told you 
the story of your life. Won't you perhaps be running in 
the face of her most earnest wishes if you try to fathom 
the mystery now P'' 

He bent forward, his face aglow, his voice trembling ; 
his whole heart and soul were in the plea. And strange 
to say it struck home, chiming in with her own feelings 
exactly. To tell the truth, Helen's resolution was but 
a fiction; she shrank so horribly from the mission she 
was setting herself and had to keep metaphorically 
whipping herself up to the fulfilment of it, principally 
by assurances that it was her duty. Her own heart's 
desires pulled her all the other way. What after all 
were these people to her, she asked, even supposing they 
were her own flesh and blood ? She had done perfectly 
well without them for four-and-twenty years; they had 
formed no part of her life or interests! What could 
they possibly have in common? To go to them now 
and give herself up would mean a sacrifice beyond all 
description. Helen had no desire to live in England — 
her home was Florence, every stone of which was dear 
to her; her friends were in Florence, she had no ties out 
of picturesque Italy ; her happiest memories lay there — 
her friend and benefactor rested there, away up in beauti- 
ful San Miniato's garden of sleep. 

Harding's strongest argument had come last — it touched 
the most vulnerable part. The wishes of the beloved 
dead have infinitely more strength of influence than those 
of the beloved living ; they seem to have become sanctified 
by the passing over of the being from the mundane to 
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the spiritual ; we are apt to forget that at the time of 
their utterance the wishes were eminently human, and 
that perhaps now, with clearer vision, those who expressed 
them would give much for their reversal, and would 
thank us for disregarding them. The thought of running 
counter to Lady Claniield^s wishes was positive pain to 
Helen at this moment. She desired notning so much as 
to stay on at the Casa Bianca and devote herself to 
carrying out her guardian^s every scheme, for Lady Clan- 
field was celebrated for her charity and good works. 
This had been the girl's intention, until the arrival of 
that most unwelcome letter and the discovery of the 
document proving its statements to be in tlie main 
correct. 

In the first realisation of it Helen had felt something 
of a shock — it went against the grain to find that there 
had lain between herself and the woman she had trusted 
so implicitly a secret of such importance, which she was 
thus cruelly left to find out and meet alone. Had the 
knowledge come to her during Lady Clanfield^s lifetime 
it would probably have angered the girl that she had 
been kept in the dark regarding a subject that touched 
her so nearly. Havinff arrived at years of discretion, 
she would have resented the apparent want of confidence 
implied by it ; and possibly her heart would have turned 
to the unknown family with a fictitious outburst of 
longing for real kith and kin, an enthusiastic partisanship 
of her own flesh and blood. But here came in the all- 
powerful hand of death ; after the first perturbation of 
surprise Helen came to the very conclusion expressed by 
Harding, and was certain that only with the wisdom of 
love had Lady Clanfield sought to protect her. Helen 
was assured she must have had some very good reason 
with none of the pettiness of earthly judgment about it. 

This idea did not serve to inspire her with any feelings 
of security ; despite the light tone she had adopted, she 
carried a heavy heart beneath the air of decision — ^she 
was genuinely afraid of what she was about to do. 
Haunted by the dread that there must be something of 
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an exceedingly disagreeable character in the background 
necessitating such a mystery, she would infinitely rather 
not have probed it; the cloud she spoke of would not 
have shadowed her so heavily. Possibly what she was 
about to take upon her shoulders would prove a veritable 
Old Man of the Sea. The trouble was all vague and 
shadowy; therefore it assumed the most grotesque and 
immense proportions. The more she thought of it, the 
worse it appeared ; for thought magnifies. 

Terror of the unknown makes one feel unspeakably 
lonely. Helen had hoped that in talking it out with 
Harding she would find courage to face what she repeatedly 
told herself was the inevitable. It wcw ridiculous to be 
afraid. But instead he became as strong a tempter as 
her own inclinations, and the sense of sympathy between 
them stole into her sore heart with a very subtle, brain- 
drugging effect. She had been feeling so desolate and un- 
cared for before he came, it had seemed as if it mattered 
to nobody what became of her : she would be slipping 
unnoticed out of the dear old haunts, and as though she 
had never so much as existed the waters of custom would 
close over the spot where once she had stood. A few 
surmises as to her departure, a few questions — ^that would 
be all; it mattered to no one really whether she went 
or stayed. Such thoughts tend to embitter. It was very 
sweet in the midst of them to stumble upon this genuine 
interest. Her deep blue eyes rested upon the eager dark 
face with a grateful sense of comfort. Such sympathy, 
such a passionate desire to help and protect her as rang 
in the man'*s soft musical voice, was bound to stir up some 
response because it came at a moment when the girl was 
so strung up with recent distress and anxiety that she 
was sensitive in every nerve. She did not speak; she 
just waited in the breathless pause that followed his 
appeal and watched him, scarcely thinking, certainly not 
reasoning. 

Harding drank in the beauty of her face, luxuriating 
in it now as he had never done before, his admira- 
tion accentuated by an overwhelming desire to possess. 
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What joy was there to compare with the thought that 
he might have this woman always at his side, this love- 
liness ever in sight ? What misery could earth contain 
so great as that he should lose her ? He could not let 
her go to England, into dangers and perils unknown ; 
he must strain every nerve to keep her — the whole en- 
thusiasm of his impulsive temperament bade him hold 
her by the very force of his love. And why should he 
not succeed — were they not friends already ? Had they 
not tastes and ambitions in common ? 

**' Miss Dawson,^ he continued, as she neither moved 
nor replied, " I beg you not to do this thing. It isn't 
fitting for you. Even supposing the matter to be true, 
what sort of man can he be who parts with his child 
under such strange conditions — what icind of woman who 
let her little one go? Have they deserved that you 
should sacrifice yourself to them? Why, this very 
letter points to the fact that your father has at least a 
violent and cruel temper — your sister was afraid of 
him — she even had to write without his knowledge. I 
am presuming for the moment, for the sake of argument 
merely, that they are your relations.*" 

"Ihere is, however, an element of honesty in my 
father'*s violence,*" Helen made answer; *^one feels that 
it demands respect. He was standing by a promise.^ 

" In the face of his wife's misery ! *" said Harding scorn- 
fully. 

Helen's face changed; so rapid was the alteration 
that the man was startled. There was no longer any 
wavering in her expression ; her eyes lost the deprecating 
softness, her lips set firmly and she was herself again. 

"That is Just the pomt,'' she exclaimed ;" for that 
very reason I must go, no matter what the cost. My 
sister tells me there is not a day that my mother does 
not fret for me — she l)elieves that she has never ceased 
to moium me and long for her first child. Now that 
Elizabeth knows of my existence my mother talks of 
little else but me when they are alone together. That 
is the one and only thought that draws me, and I confess 
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it tugs hard. It is so pitiful ; how can I hold back when 
it lies in my own hands to help and comfort her? I 
think I see my way clearly — my one mission in life at an 
end, I am set another — I suppose I was given as a 
solace to a lonely heartbroken young widow — my parents 
may have been poor at the time and glad to see me pro- 
vided for : their action, so far from being cruel, may have 
been a glorious bit of self-sacrifice. Well — now it is 
my duty to go and devote myself to them— especially 
to the poor mother who has fretted for me ever since 
she lost me."" 

For a moment Harding could not speak; he recog- 
nised the fact that he had happed upon the wrong 
persuasion — and he regretted it. But the girl was so 
superbly lovely in this enthusiastic outburst, he could 
not choose but admire her — her eyes alight, her face 
aglow with such tender strength that he could picture 
her bringing hosts of obstacles to her feet and trampling 
them under foot. It was the first time that he had 
ever seen her moved out of her usual intrepid calm, 
and his every artistic sense enjoyed it. But not for 
long; the man within him uprose to do battle for the 
desired treasure. 

" You are forgetting that perhaps the whole thing is 
a fable, got up to dupe you, he said, with a damping 
quietness of manner; "whatever you do, don't set to 
work in that spirit, or you will be gulled and made use 
of to a certainty."" 

" I won%'' Helen said gravely ; " believe me, I intend 
to go warily. I shall first interview the solicitors who 
drew up this form of agreement, and be sure of my 
facts before I commit myself in any way. I have 
thought it all out, I will prove my identity with these 
people somehow before it is possible for them to hoax 
me, if I have to search England for the witnesses. If 
the story is true I shall remain — if it is but a fabrication 
I shall come back to Florence."" 

" You are quite determined ? " Harding said, trying 
to speak steadily ; " you have made up your mind to 
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disregard Lady Clanfield^s wishes? It has no weight 
with you that she obviously did not desire you to know 
anything about your people ? " 

^'None in the face of this living suffering," Helen 
said, touching the letter to which she referred. ^^I 
cannot but recuise that it was done for my benefit, but 
Lady Clanfield was the last person to wish me live a 
life of selfish indulgence. She protected me — ^but she 
would not wish me to protect myself, shirk duty, and turn 
coward. No — I am certain it is my only course. If my 
mother had not wanted me it would have been different." 

Harding was silent awhile, staring moodily at the 
carpet. He looked up impulsively, and met Helenas 
eyes with such a world of passion in his own that she 
was startled anew. 

*^ Look here, Miss Dawson," he said, rising so that he 
might stand and look down at her, ^^I can^t bear the 
thought of this for you. I donH know what it is, but 
I believe thei*e are rocks and shoals ahead. Let me 
go to England for you and investigate the matter. Give 
me the privilege of a friend, and let me serve you for 
once. Such a task is far more suitable for a man than 
for a woman; these people might impose upon you — 
already they are playing upon your weakest j^int — they 
have touched your heart. It the story is genuine 
you would be spared much — if a hoax I could save you 
all the disagreeables. Give me the honour, the happi- 
ness — it is so little to do." 

Helen coloured in spite of herself. Had this man been 
her friend in the old sense of the word, just as she had 
imagined him to be in the good old studio days, she might 
have considered the proposal. Possibly she would not 
have fallen in with it, but she happened to know that 
before May, at an^ rate, he would be going to England 
to see his statue m the Academy. Her business might 
well have stood over till then, and there was no doubt 
but that she could have trusted him with the mission. 

But by the light of to-day's discovery she could accept 
nothing from him, not even the lightest &vour costing 
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him nothing; for in those dark, expressive eyes she read 
that there was a condition attached, and one to which she 
was resolved she would not be tempted to jdeld. The 
weakness of a few mmutes past which had craved sympathy, 
companionship — perhaps love — was gone ; she recognised 
that it had been a selfish desire to put an end to her own 
responsibilities and the desolateness of her position — and 
she was ashamed. 

^^ No,^ she said, rising so that their eyes might be on a 
level, " it is very good of you — I am most grateful — but 
this is a matter which needs personal supervision. What- 
ever there is to face I would rather do it myself.^ 

If she hoped to give an air of finality to her words, 
and thus bring the interview to a close, she was dis- 
appointed. The man had got beyond himself — ^perhaps 
he did not even seek for self-control. 

" Helen,'' he said, his voice ringing with pleading, " if you 
must do ii^ at least give me the right to see you through 
it. See — ^it is no good trying to hide it from you ; I love 
you with my whole heart and soul : I desire nothing in 
comparison with you. Let me protect you, serve you, 
live for you. Marry me and I will take you to England 
— ah, hear me out — ^I know you are wealthy — I am poor — 
but I will make my name and my fortune for your 
sake ; such a paltry thing as money cannot stand between 
us, you are too noble to suspect me of base motives. A 
woman is so helpless alone ; I can do much for you ; I 
will repay you with every day of my life if you will 
honour me by becoming my wife ^ 

" Oh hush — hush,'^ Helen said, breaking in upon his 
rapid utterances, " please say no more. What you ask is 
not possible. I like you — ^you have been my friend — but 
I can give you nothing more. It is you who honour me 
in asking it, and with all my heart I thank 'you — but I 
cannot marry you. To b^n with, it would not be 
honourable when I don't know what this mystery is " 

The armiment was a weak one, but she introduced it 
to try and soften the blow that she had struck. 

"What do I care about the mystery?'' Harding 
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interposed ; ^^ it matters nothing to me. I am ready to 
face anything if I may only protect you and bring you 
home to Florence again — to my home and yours.*" 

"Don%^ Helen said, almost sharply; "indeed you 
must not speak of it Please take my answer — I can give 
no other. It grieves me to have to pain you — it seems 
basest ingratitude after your generosity — but it would be 
worse if I accepted you — not loving you "" 

"Ah!^ 

The exclamation was short and sharp, and it cut her 
to the heart, for she knew her words haa gone home. 

" I am cruel only to be kind,*" she said, her eyes filling 
with tears ; " it is best to be quite honest — my friend.'" 

Harding stood utterly still until that last word — it 
startled him, as she desired it should, and brought him to 
himself. 

" I may still be that ? '^ he said hurriedly ; " you won^t 
cut me out of your life altogether for this ? " 

" Why should 1 ? " the girl asked simply. 

"Why indeed? But some people would,^ Harding 
replied a little shakily ; " they woula consider it a matter 
of etiquette. It will not feel quite so hopeless; forgive 
me, I hardly know what I am saying — I mean it is some 
comfort to know I shall not lose sight of you. I think I 
could not stand that^ 

"I will write to you from Brinkwater,^ Helen said, 
seeking to lessen the tension, and give him time to pull 
himself together ; "I shall have a great deal to tell you, 
one way or the other ^ 

Harding^s face expressed surprise. 

" One moment,'' he said. " I beg your pardon, but did 
you say Brinkwater — is that Brinkwater in Gloucester- 
shire?'' 

" Yes," Helen replied " Why, do you know anything 
about it?" 

Harding was obviously excited — the look of stunned 
misery gave place to one of keen interest His feelings 
were all so many quick impulses, which chased each other 
through his being with an astonishing rapidity only to be 
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equalled by their intensity. One mass of nerves, his was 
a temperament to literally wear itself out by perpetual 
friction of conflicting emotions. For this very reason the 
serenity and calm of his present companion appealed to 
him so forcibly — ^it rested him as nothing else had the 
power to do : even now it was helping him to get his 
balance again, and resume his usual easy self-confidence. 

" I cannot say I exactly know much about it,'' he said 
slowly, and he was thinking hard as he spoke, ^* but I 
have a relation living there. A sister of my father's 
married Sir Gervais Wynston of Brinkwater Court. I 
have never seen her; my father came to Florence as a 
young man : he was very poor, and always unsuccessful. 
Perhaps you have heard something of the story from the 
Contessa — ^he died almost of a broken heart because he 
could never fulfil his ambitions. We received a most 
beautiful letter of sympathy fi-om my aunt, of whom I 
had never heard before; he was too proud to beg for 
assistance even at the worst. I heard again from Lady 
Wynston when my mother died, and she expressed a hope 
that if ever I was over in England I would let her know; 
I had made up my mind to go to Brinkwater in May." 

He rounded off this sentence as if he had come to an 
important point, and met Helen's eyes with an expression 
that for the moment she could not fathom, it was so full 
of confidence — almost satisfaction. 

*^ Indeed," was all she said. 

" Then, if you are settled there with your own people, 
I shall see you again," he said eagerly. 

But there was no responsive brightness in Helen's (ace. 

" Perhaps," she said shortly. 

" Why only * perhaps ' ? " said the man, instantly crest- 
fallen. 

" Oh, I don't know ; at least I can hardly say," Helen 
replied absently. *^It is all so vague and indistinct; I 
cannot picture myself there yet. My surroundings may 
be peculiar — my people odd — I cannot get away from 
the feeling that there is something dreadful about the 
mystery, something perhaps humiliating." 

26 
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Harding looked distressed, but he was also sensible of 
very great relief. 

** Then why go ? '^ he exclaimed ; " why subject yourself 
to something unpleasant when there is no need ?^ 

** I have told you," she said firmly. 

*^ Well, at least let me write first to my aunt to make 
inq[uiries about these people," he said with a sudden in- 
spiration, '* and be guided by what she says." 

" Not for the world," Helen said earnestly ; " pray do 
no such thing. I must let nothing weigh with me to 
prevent my gomg. No matter what the circumstances — 
even supposing my sister has not spoken the truth as to 
their position, lest I should be afraid to come — if they 
are my own people it is my duty to go to them. Perhaps 
they are really in great want — oh, there is no end to the 
suppositions — but nothing alters the {act that I must go 
and see into things for myself. I have left myself no 
time in which to lose courage ; to-morrow will be a busy 
day, and the next I go." 

" But surely not alone," Harding said anxiously ; " you 
are at least taking the Signorina with you ? " 

*^ Nothing would induce the dear Signorina to move a 
step, even if I wanted her," Helen said with a soft laugh ; 
*^ but I don^t : I would much rather face things alone." 

'^ Well, I suppose if you will you will,^ Harding said ; 
^^ but at least promise me that if you find yourself in any 
dilemma or danger you will prove what you said just now 
and use me as your friend in deed — not only m name. 
Send for me and I will come, gratefully." 

'^ Thank you," Helen said, ^^ but I anticipate no such 
pressing need as that. Should it occur, I promise." 

Harding^s eyes shone with pleasure. 

^^Addio, then," he said, taking her hand and holding 
it a moment as he spoke, *^ I am yours to command. But 
at least you will see me in May. Perhaps it will be a 
help to you to know that I am coming, should you not be 
happy, which heaven forbid. It may sound folly to you 
toniay ; but I tell you this — in case you ever look back 
with regret upon your refusal of me, and wish you had 
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answered otherwise — ^you are not sending me away hope- 
less. I do not ask your permission now, but some day I 
shall ask you that same question again — perhaps when you 
need me more, for I shall never need you less.**^ 

Before she could prevent it, or gather herself together 
sufficiently to make any reply, he had bent his head and 
kissed her hand passionately, then turned and left her 
standing there alone. 

With burning cheeks and eyes full of tears she listened, 
as he ran downstairs and out at the street door. The 
slam of the latter knocked on her heart like an ominous 
knell ; she felt desolate, indeed. 

" I wonder,^ she breathed, " whether I ever shall regret 
it ; I wonder if I am not a little sorry even now.*" 

But swiftly, even as she framed the words, a feeling of 
revulsion swept over her. This she felt would be not the 
use but the abuse of friendship : to marry a man for the 
sake of his love of her, because she so craved his help and 
protection, when she only Uked him better than any one 
else she knew. She could not mistake the feeling she 
bore him for love — Helen was no child unable to realise 
her own capabilities — and less than love she would not 
offer, to the man who honoured her by asking her to 
become his wife. 
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CHAPITER II 

Bbinkwateb Court bora about it, both within and with- 
out, the stamp of a most respectable old age ; moreover, 
it had been associated with the name of Wynston for 
upwards of a couple of centuries, which gave it a position 
of no small importance in the county. 

In the village church, a beautiful little specimen of 
sixteenth - century work, were effigies, monuments, and 
more recent mural tablets in marble or brass to the 
memory of generations of Wynstons ; their virtues and 
achievements set forth with a lavishness which would 
have astonished not a few had they returned to examine 
the ^^ post-mortem ^ opinions of their friends, and which 
might have furnished a fund of grim humour in contrasts 
between the actual facts and the flattering hallucinations, 
inscribed for the benefit of all future ages of Wynstons. 

It was believed that the Court dated back even further 
than the church, and it was certain that it had been built 
upon the site of an ancient abbey. Most interesting 
traces and remains of it still existed in the grounds and 
the immediate neighbourhood of the grey stone building 
of to-day. It was many-gabled, creeper-clad, and stood 
amidst trees whose in&ncy it had sheltered, but who 
now were veterans themselves, the worthy bodyguard of 
so ancient an estate. • 

Among the aforesaid inscriptions the name Grervais 
figured many times. The present owner bore it in 
accordance with the unwritten law that the eldest son 
should invariably be called thereby. This somewhat 
monotonous and confusing custom is none the less fas- 
cinating to an eminently progressive age worshipping at 
the perpetual shrine of antiquity. 

The Sir Gervais Wynston of to-day was a dapper 
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energetic little gentleman close upon seventy years of 
age; he was exceedingly well preserved, and attributed 
his vitality to the fresh open-air life he had always led. 
He sat his horse with a firm erectness that might well 
have shamed many a youngster in the hunting field. The 
first time Sir Gervais went through a gate in preference 
to taking the hedge, all eyes in courtesy turned another 
way ; but it was a marked day, and the fact was mentioned 
in an undertone over the wine in many a household that 
evening. No one referred to it at the Court. 

"Is the old fellow breaking up?'' queried one of 
another. 

*' Heaven forbid,'' came the reply, with less casualness 
than is usually expended upon the phrase ; " I confess I 
was relieved to see it. We shall have him with us the 
longer that he plays no tricks." 

"The place wouldn't be the same without him," re- 
marked a man some twenty years his junior; "there has 
never been a meet within my memory without him — 
except of course the year the first Lady Wynston died." 

The present Lady Wynston was the old man's second 
wife. The unkind had been heard to remark, when he 
returned from an extensive foreign tour with his new 
bride, that he had married a mother for his five bereaved 
boys, but that his heart was buried in his first wife's 
grave. Another report had it that the present Lady 
Wynston was a mere nobody whom the baronet haa 
chanced to meet at table-d'hote in some continental 
capital. Certain it was, that none of her relatives had 
ever been either seen or heard of in Brinkwater ; it was 
thought that she had aimed high to catch the bird upon 
the wing and had hit the mark. 

But how rumour justified itself in its surmises it would 
be difficult to say, seeing that Sir Gtervais proved as 
courteously attentive to his new wife as even the most 
sceptical could demand. Lady Wynston made him a 
most excellent wife, mothered his children unsparingly, 
was an irreproachable hostess in her own house as to the 
manner bom, and ten years after their marriage bore him 
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a daughter who was now the very light of his eyes in her 
youth and freshness. Lady Wynston was a good twenty 
years younger than her husband. It might be imagined 
that coming into a strange community such a young 
creature would have been spared very harsh criticism, but 
the tongue of the gossip is no respecter of age ; it argued, 
as it were : " The first Lady Wynston we knew, and her 
family we knew — but who is this?^ The root of the 
grievance lay in the fact that Sir Gervais — supposing he 
were intent upon marrying again — should not have chosen 
once more from their midst ; the county could easily have 
supplied a second mistress for the Court. 

It says something for the strength of the present Lady 
Wynston^s character that she had quietly held her own 
through adverse circumstances, pin-prick snubs, and a 
cool reception in the bosom of tne county, and that she 
stood to-day symbolical of the bosom of the county itself. 
To be called upon or not by her was to be made or 
marred. 

A whimsical recollection of those old days crossed the 
mind of a member of Lady Wynston^s luncheon party as 
she led the way through the conservatories. Admiral Sir 
Noel Carrington was a man with a keen, clean-shaven 
face, weather-beaten, but intensely refined, and of about 
the same standing as Sir Grervais, his old friend. He was 
the brother of Sir Gervais's first wife, but — despite this 
fact — the man who had stood closest to him in tiie early 
days of his second marriage. 

He was walking now with Lady Wynston at the head 
of half-a-dozen couples through the perfume-laden hot- 
houses ; but his brignt blue eyes were intent upon her face, 
not upon the wealth of flowers he had been nominally 
brought there to see. He had been obliged to acknow- 
ledge, thirty years ago in the lily stateliness of her 
girlhood, that she was worth looking at, but she was 
infinitely handsomer now. Crowned by a wealth of purest 
silver hair, which had very early become white, she seemed 
to possess the secret of perpetual youth, for there was 
scarcely a line upon her fi^-coloured face, and she might 
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easily have been taken for a woman of thirty. She was 
dressed faultlessly, with that perfection in which nothing 
particularly catches the eye, out the whole pleases and 
satisfies ; and she moved as does a woman who is too inva- 
riably well dressed ever to be unduly conscious of the fact. 

"It was delightful of you to put off going to town 
in order to come to us tonday,*" Lady Wynston said in a 
low musical voice, bespeaking cultivation if not good 
breeding, as some one once said of her. " I was almost 
afraid you would not be able to manage it."" 

"Oh, surely you did not doubt it," replied Sir Noel 
easily; "I could scarcely miss such an occasion in my 
god-son^s life, could I ? '*' 

With a tact that he had displayed from his first intro- 
duction to this woman Sir Noel used the word "god-son'' 
in preference to insisting upon the close blood-relationship 
of " nephew.*" It was but a small matter ; but very early 
in life the Admiral had learnt the lesson that it is the 
small things that count in everyday existence — which is 
made up of details. 

"It IS a great thing for Philip, isn't itr" Lady Wyn- 
ston said emphatically. "I urged it strongly, on the 
grounds that it would be so much better for his father to 
nave one son at least whom he could always fall back 
upon, in his old age." 

"Come, come,'' the Admiral said lightly, "we don't 
talk of old age connected with men like Gervais. Why, 
he's the biggest boy amongst us." 

" Oh, oi course," Lady Wynston replied, flushing a 
little as if sensible of a slight correction, " but you know 
what I mean. It is hard lines for a man of nearly seventy 
to have five sons abroad, and not one of the least use to 
him. When old Mr. Lankaster died I wrote immediately 
to Philip, and told him he must come and fill the living. 
It is so fortunate he should have decided to go into the 
Church after being a rolling stone for so many years." 

" Philip's was one of those characters that taJce long in 
developing," the Admiral said quietly ; " they generally 
prove the strongest in the long-run." 
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'Yes, but it makes it a little perplexing for the 
anxious relatives who want to start the young things 
in their careers, doesnH it ? ^ Lady Wynston said. " I 
quite thought he was never going to settle down. I tried 
to persuade him at the outset that the Church was the 
very thing for him, seeing that his father had this living 
in his gif^ and that Mr. Lankaster could not be expected 
to live for ever at his time of life.*" 

" Oh, so you mooted the point to the lad, did you ? ^ 
Sir Noel remarked thoughtfully. 

"I urged it," Lady Wjrnston replied with emphasis. 
^^ You see having Gervais and Francis in the Army, Noel 
in the Navy, and Evelyn possessed of his expensive craze 
for inventions, it seemed the only thing for Philip. I 
always think every self-respecting family should have 
a * living ^ as a sort of dernier ressort for younger sons : 
don't you?"" 

The man's keen eyes twinkled oddly. 

"For the ddbris of the family, as it were," he said 
gravely, " which is too expensive to keep, and useless for 
all other purposes — so we thrust them into the all- 
embracing arms of Mother Church ! And then we 
wonder at the decrease of men in the congr^ations, 
and write long articles to the papers deploring the fact ! 
So Philip refused, did he ? '^ 

"Emphatically — he was exceedingly angry," Lady 
Wynston said with an entirely satisfied smile ; " he gave 
vent to all the high-falutin sentiments which one expects 
from sweet seventeen, and declaring that if he was not 
good enough for anything in the world he certainly was 
not good enough for the Church, he took himself off to 
Canada." 

" Where, amidst great solitudes and sheer hard work, 
he came round to your way of thinking?" interpolated 
the man, glancing down at the handsome, complacent face 
at his side. 

"Precisely," she said; "it took him seven years, but 
still, as you say, he came round." 

" Having first assured himself that he was good enough 
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" Of course,^ Sir Noel said, " how could it be otherwise 
when you devoted yourself to the boys^ training ? They 
owe you a very great debt, Lady Wynston — and I am 
sure they appreciate the fact.^ 

** Thank you,'' she breathed softly; "you have always 
been kind and encouraging, and have appreciated the 
difficulties one might find in dealing with another woman's 
children. With Philip I have felt a special responsibility, 
for you see he was barely two years old when he came into 
my care." 

"How beautifully your plumbago grows. Lady Wyn- 
ston," remarked a shrill voice in the rear; "have you 
any idea how your gardener manages it ? " 

A look of annoyance at the interruption crossed the 
hostess's face, but it was with a well-bred smile that she 
turned and replied : 

"It is a very old-established plant, Mrs. Pryce. I 
don't know of any special treatment it undergoes." 

The lady thus addressed was of small stature, a 
sharp-featured woman with a pair of exceedingly 

1)rominent eyes of a nondescript colour, which invariably 
ooked inquisitive, whether their owner was asking 
questions or not; and it was rarely that she was not, 
for that was her peculiar mode of conversation. She 
was dressed in an aggressively up-to-date costume; this 
also was usual, for Mrs. Pryce contrived to be rather 
ahead of the fashions than behind them, and then 
flattered herself that she had set them, at least in 
Brinkwater. How she managed to be so early informed 
was a secret of her own, and one she enjoyed to the full 
as she caught the wondering glances of the uninitiated 
cast in her direction. She was plain and forty, but 
neither fact diminished her passion for dress, or the 
flagrant pride with which she sported each new confection 
in season. Nothing about her present attire suggested 
that she had for the last three years only been a widow. 

" Oh, I cannot think that Gibson doesn't do something 
special to it," she persisted ; " what do you think. Miss 
Brown?" 
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As she addressed herself now to her companion, a 
middle-aged lady with a calm sweet £eu», aressed in 
silver grey of an almost Quaker-like simplicity, Lady 
Wynston turned back to Sir Noel with a sign of relief. 

** My next anxiety,'' she said smilingly, " will be to get 
Philip satisfactorily married — then I shiedl be quite happy." 

The Admiral laughed shortly. 

'* I shouldn't mention it to him if I were you," he 
said with dancing eyes, ** lest he finds it expedient to be 
off to Canada again to think it out for eleven years. I 
think the moral to be drawn from that experience of 
yours lies in the old proverb, about the one man taking 
the horse to the water. Philip apparently won't drink, 
even when he is thirsty, at the oidding of the equivalent 
of ten men — a charming woman like yourself — unless he 
is certain of his right to the water for himself." 

**Oh, trust me," Lady Wynston replied with a self- 
assured little smile ; ^^ wiiere affairs oi the heart are at 
stake I am the essence of discretion. I may pull the 
strings in the background, but no one sees my hands. 
Take Gervais for an example — his marriage with Miss 
Foster was one of my triumphs, and I had no small finger 
in the pie with regard to Francis. Noel I despair of; he 
— well, he is like you. Sir Noel." 

The Admiral started a little, and his fine old face 
coloured under the laughing glance bestowed upon him, 
but he smiled himself. 

" Heartless, eh ?" he questioned. 

" No, not heartless," was the reply, " but * wedded to 
his profession.' Isn't that the way to put it ?" 

^^The polite way, yes, but they mean the same," said 
the old man. ^^ A man who has moved about a great deal 
and has never been stirred by love for a woman must be 
heartless. One's profession is a mate who is bound to 
fail one at some time or other in one's life ; she is not an 
entirely satis&ctory wife, to my way of thinking — having 
tried her. I hope for a better fate for Noel — and Evelyn 
too, for that matter." 

^^Oh, Evelyn is hopeless," Lady Wynston said with 
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evident amusement ; ** he is a man with one idea — nothing 
but an invention can satisfyr him. I dare say, if he could 
invent a woman to his mind he might marry her, but I 
fancy she would have to be worked by steam or electricity 
to be perfectly satisfactory. Now, Philip is entirely free 
from fads.'" 

*^He may possess something equally difficult to deal 
with in the way of opinions,^ Sir Noel suggested. 

" Oh, I am not afraid of that,*" Lady Wynston said 
cheerfully ; ^^ when a man arrives at the age of two-and- 
thirty without having been even once engaged I think it 
is safe to conclude he has not given the idea of matrimony 
very much of his attention. We therefore begin with a 
clean slate.^ 

" Granted,'' said her companion with a smile ; " but we 
have always to remember that, seeing it is Philip's slate, 
he will do the writing." 

" Of course," Lady Wynston replied earnestly, " but we 
might leave a few specimens of what we consider good 
writing about for him to choose from as a copy ; in other 
words, contrive for him to associate with some nice suit- 
able girls who would fill the dual position of vicar's wife, 
and a fitting alliance for a son of Sir Gervais." 

The old man pursed up his thin lips, and his eyes 
twinkled with a kind of blue flash. They were merry, 
kindly blue eyes, these, and expressed more than any 
other feature in the man's face. . 

^^ It will also be necessary to keep all bad writing out of 
sight," he said shrewdly, " at least what you consider to 
be bad writing, for beauty is but in the eye of the 
beholder as we prove every day of our lives. Philip's 
taste and yours might not agree over the char£tcter. A 
man's and a woman's judgment are seldom identical on 
such a subject." • 

** Because a man can only speculate about a woman," 
Lady Wynston said with decision. " Given an average 
power of perception, one of her own sex knows her in five 
minutes ; in half-an-hour she can read her like an open 
book." 
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'Quick work that,^ commented the man, glancing 
quizzically at his companion ; ** it would be worth while 
for some enterprising ladies to start a school of criticism 
for youn^ men desirous of marrying. It might save some 
dismal fulures. How does she manage it ? ^ 

**By so many details that a mere man could never 
grapple with them,^ Ladv Wynston said laughingly, 
^ and by such subtleties as his great intellect would scorn. 
Your schools of criticism would never answer. Sir Noel ; 
out of a hundred female competitors only one would ever 
be accounted worthy of success — the teadier herself.** 

** You have not a very high opinion of your own sex, 
LAdy Wynston,** Sir Noel said; and now his eyes were 
intensely grave, a fact the woman failed to notice. 

"I know my own sex — ^that is why,** was the terse 
reply, and the expression of the firm, thin lips was for 
a moment exceedingly bitter. 

Sir Noel turned his eyes away, and, with the first 
appearance of interest he had yet shown in the hot- 
houses, glanced up the bank of beautiful ti*opical flowers. 
But his thoughts were not there — at that look on the 
handsome face they had sped backwards a distance of 
thirty years. He recollected that it was the women, not 
the men, who had accepted the second Liady Wynston 
with such evident caution into ^* county society.** 

" Do you reverse the theory ? ** he said quietly, anxious 
not to change the subject too palpably. *^Is man as 
incomprehensible a creature to woman as woman is to 
man?** 

^* Emphatically no,** was the reply; **a very short 
experience of lire suffices to teach tne whole art of man 
to the normal woman — she knows him by her instinct. 
It is just this attribute which you don*t share with us 
that makes all the difierence.** 

" Is it by your instinct, then, that you know Philip ? ** 

" Partly — ^yes,** Lady Wynston said ; " but also you 
must remember I have had peculiar advantages with 
rq^d to him — I brought nim up; I studied his 
character in embryo, as it were. He was by far the 
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gentlest and most tractable of the live, until that 
memorable occasion when he took umbrage at my sug- 
gestion of the Church as his profession.^ 

*^ Until, in other words, he was sufficiently interested in 
something to assert his right to an opinion of his own,^ 
Sir Noel quietly affirmed. '^ Where is the lad now ? ^ 

^ He has gone to the church with the Bishop, I fancy ,^ 
Lady Wynston said absentlv, for she was pondering over 
the first half of the Admiral's speecL She did not agree 
with it, and yet it had an element of decision in it that 
worried her. '* He is an odd fellow ! Imagine his trying 
to persuade me not to have a luncheon party in honour of 
his institution — ^he wanted it to be as quiet as possible ! 
Why, certain ladies here present would never have for^ 
given me if I had not invited them to meet a real, live 
Bishop ! Of course the parson element was inevitable on 
such an occasion. I asKed as few people as I possibly 
could in deference to his wishes, and the rest must be 
content with tea here after the ceremony. Don'*t you 
think I was right?^ 

**I am very unversed in such matters,^ Sir Noel said 
courteously ; ^* but of one thing I am quite sure — ^you are 
incapable of committing a social error.^ 

^Lady Wynston, what are those exquisite red flowers 
up there?'' exclaimed Mrs. Pryce effusively ; **do tell me 
wnere you got them, how you grow them, and all about 
them. I want some new suggestions for our conservatory, 
and have been dying to talk flowers with you." 

Sir Noel stepped back, as the extensive question seemed 
to augur long explanations, and the speaker changed places 
with him. He thus found himself beside Miss Brown. 

A more complete contrast could scarcely have been seen 
in the whole length and breadth of the kingdom than 
that which existed between his former and his present 
companion. There was just the difference that might be 
found between a bold portrait in oils, and an exquisitely 
delicate bit of miniature painting. In point of good 
looks there was no comparison — Miss Brown had no more 
pretensions to beauty than has a blade of grass amidst its 
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fellows, and attracted the attention of the casual observer 
quite as little. Who thinks of the fresh green grass — the 
grace of it, the tenderness of it — round the stem of the 
stately daffodil ? Moreover, though of the same standing 
as to years, as the Admiral knew for a certainty, the 
spinster had not learnt the secret of perpetual youth — 
she frankly looked her age, not with the aggressive un- 
attractiveness some middle-aged women seem to think 
it suitable to affect, but rather becomingly. She was 
most popularly known as "Mr. Brown'^s sister ** in the 
neighbourhood, for Professor Brown was a well-known, 
widely-reputed archaeologist, whom the learned regarded 
it as a privily to know, and for whom the unlearned 
kept up a well-bred farce of admiration, but inwardly 
voted a fossil and a bore. 

" Your brother has disappeared. Miss Brown,** Sir Noel 
remarked ; " I don*t see him here.** 

" He has gone with Sir Grervais and one or two of the 
gentlemen to look at the ruins,** Miss Brown replied, 
raising a pair of smiling grey eyes to his face. 

** Don*t speak of it,** Lady Wynston looked back quickly 
to say, with a sort of mock distress ; " your brother is a 
dangerous man. Miss Brown. Imagine my feelings this 
morning, when Sir Grervais broke it to me that the Pro- 
fessor has persuaded him to excavate at last, which means 
the entire destruction of my oldest rose garden ? I have 
been plotting fearful schemes of revenge ever since.** 

Miss Brown laughed. " I am afraid the only revenge 
that would affect him in the least would be an absolute 
refusal to have your roses disturbed,** she said. 

" Oh, I 8houldn*t have the heart to do that,** said her 
hostess gaily. 

" Nor had I when he took it into his head that a sub- 
terranean passage originally joined the Gables with the 
church, and dug up the vegetable garden at the very 
worst time in the year,** Miss Brown said cheerfully. 
" We had ignominiously to buy potatoes and peas for a 
whole season.** 

" Now, there*s a man to understand for you,** exclaimed 
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the Admiral with a laugh; ^^how would the normal 
woman fathom him, Lady Wynston ? ^ 

"She wouldn't," Lady Wynston admitted, but trium- 
phantly, "because he only comes into the whole art of 
man as an exception to prove the rule. He is a genius. 
It takes not a normal woman, but an angel, or a Miss 
Brown, to have patience with, and understand, that 
species.'" 

The tone in which the last words were spoken was 
unusually gentle, and they seemed to convey a distinct 
compliment. Miss Brown flushed, and looked a little 
confused. 

" We were speaking a moment or so ago," said Sir Noel 
quickly, as Lady Wynston once more turned her attention 
to the voluble Mrs. Pryce, "of mutual comprehension 
between men and women. Lady Wynston contends that, 
whereas a woman can read her own sex and the opposite 
like an open book, man is utterly ignorant of woman. 
What is your opinion ? " 

" I don't agree," Miss Brown replied steadily ; " that is 
generalising where you can only particularise with any 
truth. Humanity is just the one thing that cannot bie 
turned into a cut-and-dried science with narrow classifi- 
cations. The whole art of man, to my way of thinking, 
is made up of exceptions, with a few world-made rules 
which are peipetually being proved wrong." 

"My opinion exactly," Sir Noel exclaimed trium- 
phantly. " I always say that, to the end of time, man 
and woman will lie the most bewildering, and at the 
same time the most fascinating, of problems to each 
other. I am glad to have found some one to endorse 
my belief." 

"You tr^tor in the camp, you did not say that to 
me," Lady Wynston exclaimed laughingly, as she turned 
at the door of the conservatory to retrace her steps, and 
brought the party. to a halt. " You left me imder the 
flattering impression that you were taking my opinion." 
. " Because to have expressed my own would have been 
contradiction, ' therefore impolite," the old man replied 
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suavely. ** Besides which, I never argue — a man only 
argues to convince himself that he is in the right ; only 
a fool hopes to influence his opponent. What do you 
think about it, Estelle?'' 

He addressed a tall, slender girl with a bright, intelli- 
gent tace^ bearing such a close resemblance to Lady 
Wynston, that when the pair were together they needed 
no introduction as mother and daughter. The latter was 
not nearly so brilliantly handsome as the former, nor was 
her face characterised by so much decision ; its expression 
was rather restless and changeful, and the dark-brown 
eyes were inclined to be habitually deprecating. 

^* I think. Uncle Noel,^ she said, as she slipped an arm 
familiarly through his, and rubbed her cheek against his 
shoulder, 'Hhat if every one talked like you life would 
be like one long conversation-book, full of proverbial 
sayings.^ 

'* You impertinent monkey,^ the Admiral said, chuck- 
ling appreciatively, as every one else laughed. 

He could scarcely have been fonder and prouder of the 
girl had she really been his niece. She had dropped into 
the courtesy title of " uncle*" very naturally in her baby- 
hood amongst the five young stepbrothers, who had 
worshipped both her and him, ana the spirit of good 
comradeship between the two was ever apparent when 
they were together. 

** I think we ought to be making a move towards the 
church,^ Lady Wynston remarked, "or there will be 
some difficulty in finding seats. Not only Brinkwater, 
but the whole neighbourhood for miles round will turn 
out to see a real live Bishop, and expect to be accom- 
modated in our small edifice.*" 

Brinkwater, so called for no apparent reason, unless 
the duck-pond on the Green could be taken into account, 
was very pretentious for a mere village, and on the whole 
exceedingly picturesque. It actually boasted of five dis- 
tinct " seats of trade," to say nothing of the fishmonger's 
shop, where some half-dozen dried herrings hung by the 
gills from a string with a melancholy persistence which 
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seeminely tempted no one over the threshold of the 
divided, bell-hung door. 

The general impression at a first glance down the 
street was very satisfying. The colouring, the irregu- 
larity were restful, and held a spell to make one pause 
and look again ; for Brinkwater had come into existence 
when man did not pack houses together in straight lines 
like so many sardines in a tin, but spared a separate 
thought for each with regard rather to outer beauty 
than inner convenience. The houses were mostly of the 
brick and timber type, with overhanging upper stories ; 
and even the shop windows had not the power to detract 
from, but rather increased the quaint effect, for they had 
to bie thrown out inconsequently in bows or squares 
according to the possibilities of the house or cottage to 
which they had been added. The most striking feature 
in the place was the Wynston Arms, which stood back 
from the road in a square of its own, and reared a proud 
head above every other building, dwarfing all. It was a 
splendid specimen of brick and timber architecture, white 
faced and black beamed, many-gabled, and bearing the 
date 1660 over its deep porch. Its immediate vis-d-vis 
was one of the few blots and blemishes of the place — a 
red-brick chapel, built in the glaringly angular, plain- 
faced style wnich some peculiar forms of worship seem 
to demand as appropriate for the proper praise and 
service of the Giver of all. 

At this point the street stopped, widening suddenly 
on to the Green, which the road cut in two. Beside 
the duck-pond on one patch of grass there stood a 
pump, on the other the remains of some old stocks 
and a pound — objects treated nowadays with profound 
contempt, with never a thought for their ola dismal 
uses, and profusely carved with names and initials, which 
the youth of the present day deem so essential to the 
decoration of the world in general. This point was the 
lounge of the village, the common meeting ground for 
friends and gossip. 

The cottages dotted round about it were principally 
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low and thatched : each with its little fenced-in garden, 
a veritable index to the character of its owner — the 
trimness that was almost painfully plain ; the profusion 
of flowers thrust in and growing at will ; the emporium 
for old iron and battered cans : — it was easy to guess at 
the type of woman who would answer the door of each 
if one knocked, or the kind of man who would enter 
there at night. 

Usually the quietest spot in the village on a week-day 
afternoon, to-day the Green was the busiest. At the 
other side of it stood the little old grey church; its 
chimes were ringing out with a persistence which not only 
Brinkwater, but the entire neighbourhood, interpreted 
as an invitation to come, no matter from what motive. 
The stables in the three inns were packed to overflowing ; 
not that the three inns ought, properly speaking, to be 
mentioned in the same breath, tor as the Wynston 
Arms was to the White Hart, so was the White Hart 
to the Bell and Horns in point of, let us say, ^^ social 
distinction.^ 'ITiey represented three factions : the sturdy 
old Conservative, patronised from time immemorial by 
the County; the independent Radical, desirous above 
all things that it should be understood he would be 

Satronised by nobody; and the mere unintelligent 
rinker, who cared for nothing but his glass — the 
greatest number of glasses at the least possible 
cost. 

To-day there could be no picking and choosing, how- 
ever; the late comer had to put up with what he could 
get despite his usual custom and preference. Spring 
carts bearing cottagers or farmers and their entire 
families — not forgetting the inevitable baby, who, it 
was a foregone conclusion, would weep or "chortle'' 
distractingly throughout the service — deposited their 
burdens at the inn doors, and gay parties trooped away 
down the street to the Green. The children were 
dragged ruthlessly along; it mattered nothing that they 
wanted to flatten their noses against the confectioner's, 
where such delicacies as " Father's Shoe-string Licorice," 
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or ^ Cupid^s Kisses Love Motto Lozenges ^ were tempt- 
iiigly displayed. No one looked in at the post-ofiice 
window, usually so attractive with its shelves of dusty 
stationery, cheap toys, and antique ^* fancy articles, 
whose venr uses were almost forgotten. Even the abode 
of the Misses Cadwallader, drapers, dressmakers, and 
milliners, was left severely alone for the time being, 
though on the homeward journey its double - fronted 
windows, filled with materials, garments, and trimmed 
hats in the most appalling taste conceivable, would 
prove irresistible — for the Misses Cadwallader contrived 
with a great pride, and some pecuniary success, gro- 
tesque misrepresentations of all the prevailing fashions 
of the day. 

As the groups paraded the Green and entered the 
church, many a heart beat almost to suffocation with 
excitement to think what a commotion of envy and 
speculation its owner would create in the breasts of 
not a few—- for every one who could get a new dress 
for the occasion had done so, with as much care and 
forethought as if its wearer were to be the central figure 
of the proceedings. Many a tortured head bore with 
gear which was as unbecoming as it was uncomfortable 
in a March wind; many a uioe had been donned to 
pinch unseen, the outward and visible sign being an 
increasing snappishness and shortness of temper as the 
day wore on. The rudiments of Spartan enjoyment are 
inculcated even earlier in the lower classes than in the 
upper, but are adhered to as ruthlessly throughout life ; 
they bear inner comparison, though outwardly they are 
contrasts — the day^s outing of the poor woman, the smart 
woman'^s squirrel-m-a-cage existence of satiating pleasures 
— ^both of which must be dressed up for, lived " up ^ to, 
and endured. But they would rather let the world think 
them cross-grained and irrational, than that it should 
know that somewhere the shoe pinches. 

As Lady Wynston prophesied, the church was crowded ; 
but the pews belonging to the gentry of the village were 
jealously guarded by the old white-haired verger, until 
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the Court party made its entrance and wended its way 
up the nave. 

This event had been looked forward to with a universal 
thrill of expectancy. There was quite a little commotion 
of looking back and craning forward to watch the pro- 
cession; a breathless hush, wherein sounded only the 
swish and fi-ou-frou of skirts, and the confused hum of 
the chimes from the belfry tower. 

Perhaps the most eagerly interested members of the 
congregation were the Misses Cadwallader, for the display 
was worth a guinea^s worth of fashion-plates to them. 
Here was an opportunity not to be missed — ^at some 
future date their fortunate clients would have the benefit 
of these observations without any regard as to suitability 
of rank, figure, or materials, and very little similarity of 
cut. Tliere were three Misses Cadwallader, two aunts 
and a niece who was no longer very young; but only 
two were present at church to-dav, a fact which was 
accounted for thus by Miss Cadwallader, senior, to Mi*s. 
Jones, wife of the postmaster, as they came along : — 

^^ You see, some one must mind the shop, for one never 
knows what might be wanted if we was shut up — a pair 
of gloves forgotten or anything, so as Fanny ^as no more 
eye for style than a blincl worm I told ^er she must stop. 
But me being the dressmaker, and Patty ''ere from 
Loiidtm^ and a milliner, it stands to reason we should 
be the ones.'' 

Miss Patty Cadwallader smirked. Any reference to 
her I^ndon experiences always had the effect of making 
her purse up her mouth, and her sharp little face became 
exceedingly knowing. She had come to live with her two 
aunts straight frt>m London some seven years ago, having 
studied ** style '^ to perfection in a remote coraer of Ham- 
mersmith. London is a wide word to the uninitiated, it 
h atUembracing; but locality is nothing to the yokel at a 
distance of about a hundred and eighteen miles away — to 
Imve ^een London is to have seen the world, and yet it is 
doubtful if he thinks of it as anything but a large town 
full of shops, and some big buildings to be seen in view 
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books, or on picture postH»rds. However that may be, 
Miss Patty ^^irom London^ was, and still continued to 
be, a great ^^draw."^ It was Miss Cadwallader^s trump 
card for advertisement, and she played it invariably. 

If a census of the motives bringing people to Brink- 
water church that day could have been taken the Misses 
Cadwallader would not have been found with the minority. 
Though scarcely of so practical a nature as their motives, 
it was in truth curiosity which attracted the majority, for 
Philip Wynston was at the moment an interesting member 
of society. 

No one had given him so much as a thought for years, 
but now a flood of reminiscences went abroad with all 
the inconsequent force of a long-pent-up stream. True, 
they were speculative recollections rather than aflirmed 
facts, but this in no way detracted from the interest; 
there was all the more room for improvement in the tell- 
ing of the tale dear to the heart of — perhaps not man — 
but woman. 

Much discussion over the arrival of the new vicar en- 
gendered the general impression that the youngest son of 
Sir Gervais, having run away in the days of his youth to 
sow his wild oats, had, more by good luck than good 
guidance, reaped an uncommonly fine crop of culti- 
vated grain for the maintenance of his manhood, no one 
precisely knew how. Having succeeded so well from a 
worldly point of view, it was a mystery to many that at 
the end of seven years he should have entered the Church, 
and as such there was something fascinatingly romantic 
even about that proceeding. Constructions were put 
upon it which from their very elaborateness would have 
amazed the subject of them not a little, could they but 
have reached his ears. Nothing was very definitely put 
into words, be it understood ; but a delicate suggestion 
with a little knowing uplifting of the eyebrows, a pursed- 
up mouth, and a shake of the head will go a long way. 
U ney had spanned the intervening years between Philip^s 
ordination and this present occasion, consolidating oy 
long keeping into an idea that surely there was something 
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peculiar about this young man — making him worth look- 
ing at for the nonce, though in the near future he might 
sink into the monotonous existence of the average 
country cleric. 

As the organ took up the sound where the last bell 
left off, and the clergy entered the church, preceded by 
the choir, the second thrill of excitement ran through the 
congregation, which literally stood on tiptoe, not to stare 
at the Bishop but to catch sight of the tall, broad- 
shouldered young fellow, with the quiet clean-shaven 
face. As Sir NoePs eyes fell upon him a little smile 
twinkled in them ; he noted the set of the thin lips and 
well-formed chin, the steadfast expression in the brown 
eyes, and from the depths of his ola heart he called down 
blessings upon that handsome brown head. 

*^So that explains matters!^ Sir Noel meditated as 
the service proceeded. '^ How I have puzzled over the 
lad'^s sudden departure for Canada sixteen years ago — 
sixteen years ago ! But I can understand it now. Lady 
Wynston, you^re a clever woman, as no one knows better 
than myself — but youVe outwitted yourself once — take 
care you don^t do it again.**^ 

He glanced towards the pew containing the object of 
his meditation, his face hardening ever so little ; but only 
for an instant, for next his eyes lighted upon the silvery 
head of Sir Grervais, and he smiled again. 

The church was situated on the outskirts of the Court 
park, and a wide, well-kept footpath ran between them. 
When, the service being duly over, the congregation 
streamed out into the churchyard, it divided ; and though 
a considerable portion of it went on through the lych- 
gate to the village, a very large number trailed away in 
twos and threes beneath the beautiful old trees towards 
the Court for the completion of the social part of the 
function — tea and talk. 

Sir Noel now found himself escorting Mrs. Pryce. 

" A very affecting ceremony, wasn't it ? '^ she exclaimed 
effusively, as he held open the swing gate between the 
churchyard and the park for her to pass though. ^' Do 
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you know, when I looked at Sir Gervais and then at Mr. 
Wynston, I was positively too chokey to sing the hymns 
sometimes. It does so remind me of the story oi the 
Prodigal Son.'** 

"Yes?'" said the Admiral interrogatively, striding 
along beside her and taking one step to her two, for 
he found it impossible to keep time with her little trip- 
ping gait. 

^^Yes," replied Mrs. Pryce meditatively, "there are 
such points of resemblance in the two lives — don^'t you 
think?'' 

"They both went away, certainly, and they both 
came back,** remarked the old man, with courteous 
acquiescence and perfect gravity. 

Mrs. Pryce was carried away by her own thoughts. 

" It was like killing the fatted calf at luncheon to-day 
— I thought of it at the time,^ she pursued. " After all 
these long years abroad in a perfect wilderness of a place 
where he must have metaphorically eaten husks with the 
swine, to come back and oe presented with this delight- 
ful living — it is beautiful — so touching. Don^'t you 
agree?'' 

'* I do indeed," Sir Noel replied, " but there are dis- 
crepancies in the analogy, if I might suggest them. For 
instance — Philip did not demand his inheritance and 
promptly spena it in riotous living — and — ^still more re- 
markable difference — ^he managed to make his pigs pay." 

" Was it a pig farm he had ? " Mrs. Pryce exclaimed in 
amazement. 

The Admiral smiled. " I presume he had pigs amongst 
other things," he said. " I was following your lead and 
speaking metaphorically." 

But he dropped the cudgels he had taken up, re- 
cognising their impotence against such a woman as 
Mrs. Pryce ; she could understand no metaphors but her 
own. And she, with some consternation, remembered — 
she hoped, in the nick of time — that she was discussing 
the young man with his own uncle ; the championship, the 
use of the Christian name recalled the fact to her. She 
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had an unfortunate memory at times — ^the result, she was 
wont to affirm, of an over-sensitive, impetuously artistic 
temperament. *^ I see pictures, and then I must speak,*^ 
was ner excuse. 

^^Did you ever see anything like those HiUarys in 
church to-day ? "^ she remarlced, to change the subject. 

" I can'^t say I noticed them,** was the answer ; " they 
usually behave very inoffensively.'' 

" On, I wasn't thinking of their actual behaviour," his 
companion said quickly, ^^ it was the fact of their being 
there at all that I thought so strange ; it looked so — so 
pushing." 

Sir Noel turned a look of genuine surprise upon his 
companion. 

" So pushing to come to church ? " he queried quietly. 

" I mean upon such a very special occasion," Mrs. Piyce 
said ; ^' it was almost like a sort of party, wasn't it?" 

^^ Well, I must confess I had not looked upon it in that 
light at all," Sir Noel replied ; but as he glanced ahead 
of him the similarity struck him at once. What, after all, 
had all these people come for to-day ? ^^ But church is 
fairly common ground, you must admit," he added ; ** the 
widows from Uie almshouses and the villagers, to say 
nothing of half the neighbourhood, were there." 

"That is different," Mrs. Pryce said with decision; 
"they all seem to belong to the house of Wynston — at 
least they would have done in the good old days, as 
dependants or retainers, or whatever they were. But 
these Hillarys, as they call themselves " 

" Well ? " questioned the Admiral. 

" Well, I know that if I were in their place I should 
Jo nothing that looked the least pushing," was the reply. 
"Did you notice how slowly they left the church, and 
strolled down the path as if they expected Lady Wynston 
to run after them and invite them to tea ? I assure you 
it looked like it. And what I want to know is what are 
they? fTAo are they?" 

At this moment the pair was overtaken by Miss Brown 
and Philip Wynston. 
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" Ah, Phil,'' said the Admiral, " this is a subject that 
will interest you as much as any one — we are just speaking 
of some parishioners of yours. I don't know if you have 
heard of them yet — the Dawson-St Hillarys?" 

"Dawson-St Hillarys?" repeated the young fellow 
thoughtfully ; *^ something about the name is familiar.'' 

" The last part of it," Sir Noel explained ; " you re- 
member the old house and property of St. Hillary?" 

" Of course — Green's house. It always stood empty as 
long as I can remember. He wanted to sell it." 

"Exactly. WeU, about eighteen months ago it was 
still in the market, and a man of the name of Dawson 
bought it and came to live there with his wife and 
daughter." 

" But such extraordinary peop]^," exclaimed Mrs. Pryce. 
" I dare say you didn't notice tnem in the crowd, though 
they stuck themselves well to the front in church." 

"In their own pew, by the way," Miss Brown inter- 
polated quietly. 

" Well, for once at least they might have kept in the 
background," Mrs. Pryce argued ; " it might have occurred 
to them that the family and friends of the vicar would 
wish to be as near the front as possible to be able to see 
everything." 

A strange expression flitted across the new vicar's face, 
a twitch of the lips and a little lift of his level brows. 
He had no more thought of the induction service as a 
species of show, to be well seen from the front, than the 
Admiral had imagined it to be a mere social function. 
There were points of resemblance between these two men ; 
they were visible in their respective physiques, and peopb 
frequently remarked upon tne family likeness, the simi- 
larity of their height, the poise of the head, the very 
features ; but it went deeper than this, which was what 
every one did not realise. 

"What is so very odd about these people?" Philip 
inquired. 

"Oh, I don't know; it is difficult to explain," Mrs. 
Pryce said. " Of course I have never spoken to them, but 
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I understand that they are hopelessly common ; they are 
awfully rich too— I mean in a vulgar sort of way — they 
look rich, if you can understand ! '^ 

"Oh I'' Philip Wynston remarked lamely, and he glanced 
inquiringly towards Miss Brown. 

She met his eyes with a sudden smile, but it faded as 
she spoke. 

" The truth of the matter is,** she said gravely, ** that 
these unfortunate people are in a position which one 
might term ' neither fish, flesh, fowl, nor good red herring.' 
They are entirely without parallel in the county; they 
know no one, go nowhere, and have no companions. I 
think it is popularly supposed that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
must be retired from trade of some sort ; he looks per- 
haps more like a valet, eminently respectable, but not a 
gentleman.'' 

"Hodgson-Cairns was only one remove finom trade," 
Philip Wynston remarked; "his grandfather actually 
served behind the counter, and yet he gets on famously 
enough, though he looks like a jockey." 

Walking with Lady Wynston at the very front of the 
procession he had noted a short, stout, exceedingly over- 
dressed woman, accompanied by two veritable lamp-posts 
of daughters — " pegs to hang fashions on," as some one 
had described them. 

"It took a whole generation, a university education, 
and a million to make the county swallow that fact, 
Phil," remarked the Admiral, " and Fm inclined to think 
people favour jockeys as companions more than they do 
valets, the latter seems such a mean-spirited profession^ 
the element of danger in the other enforces respect, even 
if it can't break down class distinction. It is better to 
look like a jockey than a valet." 

Mrs. Pryce was a little out of her depth, so she felt 
it time to chime in. 

" The feet of their taking the name St. Hillary with 
a hyphen was so flagrantly — what shall I say— ow/r^, 
dont you. think? Then the woman might have been a 
washerwoman in her early days, with her high cheek-bones. 
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and her strange hollow eyes. She dresses handsomely, but 
she never looks at home in her clothes, and she moves 
most awkwardly.'" 

Why high cheek-bones and hollow eyes should be 
relegated particularly to washerwomen as a class by Mrs. 
Pryoe, she probably could not have explained herself; 
but similes were necessary to her avowed picturesque 
temperament, and they garnished her speech lavishly. 

*^ Well, do you know I have sometimes sat and studied 
that woman^s face during the sermon,^ said Miss Brown 
quietly ; '* I just catch ner profile from my pew, and I 
have come to the conclusion that once she was almost 
beautiful, but something must have worn her out before 
her time — anxiety or perhaps great sorrow, or even 
physical suffering. Her hair is the most marvellous 
colour in the sunlight that I have ever seen ; have you 
ever noticed it, Sir Noel ? it is a sort of copper.*" 

** Dyed, probably," Mrs. Pryce said knowingly. 

^^ I think not," Miss Brown argued ; ^^ a woman who 
dyed her hair would have sufficient vanity to dress it 
more becomingly, she might even add considerably to it. 
Poor Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary^s sparse locks are above 
suspicion." 

^^Miss Brown," said the Admiral softly, for he had 
come round to her side to admit of Mrs. Pryce talking 
to Philip, ^*if ever I need a champion ril leave my 
reputation in your hands." 

She just glanced up at him, met the bright blue eyes 
steadily, and then a faint tinge of colour swept over her 
delicate &ce. 

^ The girl seems rather a pretty little thing," Sir Noel 
said aloud. 

** Pretty ! My dear Sir Noel, how can you think so P " 
Mrs. Pryce exclaimed in scandalised tones; ^^why, she 
hasn^t an ounce of style about her ! She dresses atro- 
ciously — always a season behind times, and most 
unsuitably for her age. I think she looks positively 
common." 

«<I was referring rather to her features than her 
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frocks,'" the Admiral said, glancing for the first time at 
the speaker^'s own costume; "we men are shockingly 
ignorant about frills and fripperies as a rule : we seldom 
look at them — I suppose our eyes are too much taken 
up with the wearers. 

He smiled apologetically, while through his mind 
passed the recollection of a familiar phrase relative to 
"the pot. calling the kettle black.*" 

" I think you malign us as a class, Uncle Noel,*"^ 
Philip said gravely ; ^^ a man is, as a matter of fact, a 
creature of distinct preferences in the matter of women'^s 
dress — but he judges by general effect rather than 
detail. I know at a glance what pleases and satisfies 
me. 

Mrs. Pryce looked up into his face with a beaming 
smile; he instantly went up several degrees in her 
estimation. 

" Of course you do,^ she said pleasantly, ^^ and I am 
sure you will agree with me aoout these St. Hillary 
people. I confess that they irritate and annoy me beyond 
words. One did so hope that St. Hillary would have been 
taken by a decent family — one that would have been of 
some use in the neighbourhood ; it is sheer waste of a 
house as things are.*" 

The Admiral covertly met his nephew^s eyes, then 
stroked his chin and looked fixedly straight ahead 
of him. The definition of a "decent mmily^ had struck 
them botk 

" Well, I own that I have never felt more sorry for 
any one in my life than I am for these forlorn creatures,*" 
Miss Brown said ; " and yet what is to be done ? They 
could never be amalgamated — but to treat them as if 
they were lepers, consistently giving them the go-by as 
we are doing, seems little less than cruelty. How help- 
less one is, to be sure--etiquette paralyses one ! And yet 
what is to be done ? "^ 

She repeated her question meditatively, almost de- 
precatingly ; it echoed again in the hearts of two of her 
hearers, but the third exclaimed : 
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^^ Goodness — ^no! My dear Miss Brown, I should 
just think amalgamation would be impossible ! Why, it 
would be sheer desecration to admit such people into 
one^s circle. If they want society let them find it in their 
oAvn class — the Jones of the post-ofiice, and the Cad- 
walladers, for instance.^ 

"From whom they stand aloof?'' Philip inquired 
with interest. 

"Only, I am persuaded, because they are so enor- 
mously wealthy,'' Mrs. Pryce afiirmed, **and they imagine 
they nave the golden key to the good graces of the 
county if they only hold out long enough. The man is 
artful, too ; mncy his offering his grounds last year for 
the Flower Show, and again in the autumn for the Horse 
Show!" 

" Sir Grervais was uncommonly sorry he did not hear of 
it soon enough to advise the committees to accept," said 
Sir Noel ; " he is of opinion one has no right to stand 
between a man and his ambition to be a public bene- 
factor. I expect St. Hillary will get the chance if he 
offers again this year." 

" I have heard that he is extraordinarily generous when 
asked for subscriptions too," Miss Brown remarked; 
"almost too indiscriminately so." 

" Of course," said Mrs. Pryce, " he naturally likes his 
name to be seen opposite a good sum in the lists. It 
is again a means to an end." 

The group was increased by one or two more people 
who had overtaken it, and during the greetings tnat 
took place the Admiral and his nephew dropped behind. 

^^ What does the Mater say to these people ? " asked 
the latter in a low voice. 

Sir Noel glanced quickly at the young fellow and 
noted that his brow was puckered into a puzzled frown 
and his brown eyes troubled. 

" She says absolutely nothing to them," the old man 
replied; "that is just it. I don't suppose she ever 
gives them a thought — they are literally beneath her 
notice." 
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"I see/' said tte vicar thoughtfully. Then added, 
" I've a good deal to learn, it seems.'' 

^^You recognise at the outset that you will have to 
walk very warily, or you'll be setting every one by the 
ears?" 

" Exactly," was the brief reply. 

" But you are interested ? " 

^^ Yes, it all interests me, for it is so totally different to 
anything I have ever experienced before. It was plainer 
sailing where I came from." 

" But you will find Lady Wynston a very safe pilot 
through difficult waters," remarked the Admiral, with an 
anxious, sidelong glance at his godson. 

^* I was thinking she would be useful," Philip said 
quietly. 

Then the eyes of the two men met, and they both 
smiled — the young eyes quizzically — the old with relief. 
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The post-office stood at tbe cross-roads at the head 
of the village street, and on the direct route from the 
station, which was a mile off. It was therefore no 
uncommon thing for strangers to drop in and seek 
information respecting the neighbourhood. Mrs. Jones 
dealt with them with an indifference which varied in 
degree according to their behaviour, for which she had 
her own set standard. If they merely rushed in and 
asked the way, she was inclined to be exceedingly short 
in her manner ; if they purchased stamps or other postal 
effects she was entirely official. But if, as very rarely 
occurred, they bought something out of the shop— 
an eminently unstetdy and useless ink-pot in the form 
of an impossible bird, or a bit of china with a libellous 
view of Brinkwater Church and the usual gilt inscription 
— she warmed towards the traveUers perceptibly, and 
they had their money^s worth of conversation. But on 
then: denarture they straightway faded from her memory. 
She had, she said, *^ other things to think of besides 
people,^ though what the other things actually were never 
transpired. Mrs. Jones was a large flat-faced woman, 
with eyes set so far apart that they almost seemed to be 
taking stock of two distinct objects at once. She affected 
a simple coiffure for her thin colourless hair, parting it 
down the middle and twisting it into a knob which 
consisted chiefly of large hairpins. Her taste in dress 
was conservative, as she invariably wore mustard-coloured 

fowns and an alpaca apron on week-days, but favoured 
lack silk on Sunday, when her figure underwent a 
mysterious change, from the appearance of a shapeless 
sack to that of a well-developea egg-boiler. She bore 
herself with a calmness and dignity which she felt due 
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to her position as a Government official, and deemed 
herself of no little importance ; for though people might 
write to London for their gowns, their ironmongery, or 
their stores, every one came to the post-office for stamps 
and postal-orders, and thus the whole world, great and 
small, was bomid to pass beneath her notice in turn. 
There was a Mr. Jones in existence, nominally the post- 
master. Mrs. Jones found him very useful when she 
happened to want to go out, and at times he was quite 
amazingly strong-willed, according to her representation : 
he never allowed her to do anything that she might 
find inconvenient or distasteful, and upon those occasions 
she was a most obedient and docile wife. Mr. Jones'" 
personality would not have led one to suppose that he 
was at all given to asserting himself. To b^n with, his 
appearance was against the idea, for he was a small man 
with a pinched, narrow face, seemingly timid in manner 
and afmcted with a nervous stammer, always worst in 
the presence of his helpmeet. At the dull hours of 
the day he might be found alotie in the shop, but at the 
brisker times Mrs. Jones presided. 

It happened one afternoon, a few days after the 
institution of the new vicar, tiiat she was on duty by 
herself, for there was a large party of some description 
being given by the Hodgson-Cairns, whose property lay 
out m the direction of the railway station, and many 
carriages had enlivened the street on their way to it. 
Presently, Mrs. Jones knew, every one would be coming 
back, so she remained at her post with the persever- 
ance of a spider awaiting the manoeuvres of a set of 
indeterminate flies : one, perchance, might stray into the 
post-office and relieve the monotony. But a little variety 
took place even sooner than she had anticipated. The 
door opened and a stranger entered the shop, whom 
Mrs. Jones at first glance judged to be a lady. She 
had the appearance, moreover, of being some one of 
consequence. There was a subtle something in the 
easy bearing of the tail, elegant figure, an indescribable 
air that caught the attention at once; also, she was 
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exceedingly well-dressed. The postmistress looked out 
of the window expecting to see a carriage or perhaps a 
motor-car in the street, but the new-comer had arrived 
on foot. 

She first purchased some postage stamps, and Mrs. 
Jones was further assured, by the low musical voice and 
cultivated utterance, that her visitor was ^^quality^ indeed. 
But quite suddenly she was disillusioned. The stranger 
having placed the stamps in her purse, said quietly : 

" Would you kindly direct me to St. Hillary ?"* 

The postmistress started, and stared for an instant 
in wide-eyed astonishment. 

" St. Hillary r' she reoeated. 

"Yes — St. Hillary — tne property of Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary,^ explained the inquirer in a tone devoid of all 
emphasis. 

Mrs. Jones'* wide face underwent a series of curious 
changes, which ended in her looking exceedingly knowing. 
Glancing at the dock, she address^ the stranger with an 
easy familiarity : 

" YouVe just come by the four-forty-five, 'aven't you ? '^ 

*^ I have,^ was the brief response. 

" And there was nothing to meet you at the station P ^ 

** I expected nothing.*" The answer was short and stiff. 

** Oh, out theyy 'ave sure to 'ave sent for you if they^d 
known the time you was comin^; they We for every 
gurl that^s come afore ^ — Mrs. Jones gave the assurance 
with a confidential smile — "but you see your post-card 
didn^t come till the second delivery this morning, and 
second delivery letters don^t go nowhere unless fetched, 
till evening: so ''ere it is safe enough, and youVe got 
there afore it, so to speak.**^ 

The woman turned as she spoke and drew from a 
pigeon-hole at the back of the counter a post-card, which 
she held out to the stranger. 

It was mechanically taken and read : 

"Will come by 4.45. Prefer parlour work. Clara 
Cuttle." 

"You might take it with you, if you don't mind,*" 
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Mrs. Jones went on, with scarcely a break ; **' there^s 
nothing else for St 'lUary." 

** I will take it, certainly — but '^ 

" You'll find the way easily enough. It's a goodish bit 
across the Green, and the second big gates you come 
to; the first is Brink water Court, St. 'Illary comes 
nexf Suddenly the voluble Mrs. Jones dropped her 
voice mysteriously. "But mark my words, you won't 
stay long ; they none on 'em do. They've tried common 
gurls, and they've tried your sort, but they're for ever 
changing, and I don't wonder, for folks like their betters 
to be their betters whatever else of good or bad they 
may be." 

The postmistress shut her lips with a snap, and pursed 
them up shrewdly, closing one eyelid slowly in a prolonged 
wink. 

"Thank you — good afternoon," said the stranger 
abruptly, and left the shop so quickly that the astonished 
Mrs. Jones had no time to speaic another word. 

" Well, I never," exclaimed the woman, greatly taken 
aback ; " she's one of the 'igh and mighty sort that won't 
take a telling — agoing ofi^ like that with a swish of her 
tail and her nose in uie air. I've no belief in these lady- 
'elps myself, they're so uppish. If they do servants' work 
they should take servants' treatment, and expect no 
dii^rent. But she'll learn 'er mistake before she's much 
older. Jones — Jones ! " 

But there was no response to the shrill appeal, not 
even when she opened the parlour door and repeated it 
louder several times, ¥rith an increasing irritation. 

" Bless the man, 'e must 'ave gone out ; what a nuisance 
'e is, always out of the way when 'e's wanted, and in it 
when 'e isn't." 

She had conceived a sudden desire to run across to the 
Misses Cadwallader for a pennyworth of hat elastic ; but 
though she went to the door and looked up and down the 
street, Jones was nowhere to be seen, so his wife had to 
return to her duties, for the post-ofiice could not be left 
— even for hat elastic. 
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Reaching the Green the stranger paused, for to her 
unaccustomed eyes several ways answered to the brief 
description of the route vouchsafed by Mrd. Jones ; there 
were two roads branching off, fork-wise, from the Green 
at the other side, one of which ran past the church. 

A bitterly cold wind swept across the open space, and 
clouds of mist uprose at intervals, and came scudding 
along towards the new-comer. 

The last ten days had been both wearing and dis- 
appointing to Helen Dawson, and she was conscious at 
this moment of extreme fatigue, and an almost over- 
whelming disinclination to go another step of the way. 
So far she had pursued her quest ceaselessly, with a sort 
of desperation, always haunted by the temptation to turn 
back in the dread of she knew not what, always pushing 
forward with a contempt for her own cowardice. 

Before leaving Florence it had been her scheme to find 
some one who could identify her father in the flesh, if he 
should still be living, for which purpose she went straight 
to the solicitor who had drawn up the strange agreement 
between Thomas Dawson and Lady Clanfield; but the 
original head of the firm was dead, and his son, a young 
man who knew nothing about the transaction except 
through documents, reigned in his stead. Next she tried 
to find the witnesses, but with equal lack of success ; one 
was dead, the other had been lost sight of entirely. ITie 
solicitor advised advertising for the latter, but Helen 
shrank from this instinctively; to give such a delicate 
matter publicity of any sort was the last thing she desired 
— the revelations it might involve, more than she was 
equal to facing. 

It was all baflling and disconcerting, and no better plan 
occurred to her than to go straight to St. Hillary herself, 
see these people, and draw her own conclusions as to the 
verity of the story conveyed to her in her so-called sistor^s 
letter. She was aware that it was a risky proceeding ; 
her judgment might be at fault, and she could easily be 
hoaxed, but there seemed no choice of ways and means. 
She had left London that morning with several undefined 
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plans in her head, meaning to be guided by circumstances. 
She was determined to see, first of all, in what kind of 
house these people lived, for that would be some guide as 
to their real position ; also she placed come confidence in 
taking them entirely by surprise. But for none of her 
proceedings could she la^ down any set rules ; there was 
nothing for it but to drift until she could be sure of her 
course. 

The interview with the postmistress was scarcely en- 
couraging; her words were ominous. Helen felt that — 
could she but have induced herself to stay and draw the 
woman out — she might have heard some useful items of 
information. But this went against the grain entirely; 
in the notion of probing other people'^s affairs there was 
an element of vulgarity which positively hurt her. 
Besides which, if the story were genuine and she were 
coming indeed to her own people, it behoved her especi- 
ally to walk very warily over this particular bit of ground, 
because of the future which might have to be faced here. 

She had never felt more like running away than she did 
at this juncture, but still she urged herself on by the know- 
ledge that she could never be happy living under a cloud. 

An old woman came out of one of the cottages on the 
Green and limped across to the pump, pail in hand ; she 
belonged to the order of residents who seem to grow old 
iron and bits of dirty paper and rag in their front 
gardens, and she lookea more as though she lived 
habitually on top of a dust-heap rather than in a house, 
dressing accordingly. She pumped her bucket full, and 
ceased with a groan as Helen came abreast of her, then 
proceeded to cough aggressively. 

** Eh dearie, dearie me,"^ she said with apparent diffi- 
culty, "but it is cold.'' 

Helen stood still and looked at the wrinkled face with 
its querulous lines. The small, red-rimmed eyes were 
peering curiously at her. 

**It is bitterly cold," Helen remarked, then added: 
" Would you kindly tell me which of these roads I ought 
to take for St. Hillary?" 
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The old woman indulged again in an elaborate cough, 
wiping her eyes with her apron, then ostensibly clearing 
her throat, said : 

" It's the brown-kitties — ^they're very bad to-day with 
the wind, and me too poor to 'ave any fire or comforts 
like I orter." 

" I am sorry," Helen said, after a moment's bewilder- 
ment, not knowing what else was required of her. 

^^ Fve 'ad them ever since my old man died," proceeded 
the woman, '^ ten year ago come August — but that just 
comes of in'eriting things." 

^' I had no idea bronchitis lasted so long," Helen re- 
marked, not liking to appear unsympathetic, though she 
sincerely wished the old creature would give her the 
desired information and let her go. 

" Nor it would," was the sententious reply, " if doctors 
didn't order things as pore people can't buy, and them 
as can afibrd it grudges it to you. Soup — what's soup, 
bless you ! " 

It would be impossible to describe the inflection of 
contempt placed upon the last words. Helen was entirely 
at a loss what to reply. 

" As to them nasty little port wine jellies," proceeded 
the garrulous one, " I've no patience with 'em. I likes 
to drink my drinks, not eat 'em — ^yes, I do — if it was my 
last word — 1 don't 'old with eating drinks." 

"Port wine jelly is said to be very strengthening," 
Helen said quietly, seeing the point, which was of course 
the misuse of the port wine, so vastly preferable in its 
own black bottle ; *^ but I must be getting on. If you 
would direct me to St. Hillary." 

The old woman looked at her with ferret-like eyes. 

** I suppose you're the young woman that's come after 
the cook's place ? " she said abruptly. 

Helen was too taken aback to answer at once. " Why," 
she wondered uncomfortably, ^^ should it be inconceivable 
that any one but servants were going to St. Hillary ? " 

"Well," continued the old woman, taking silence for 
consent, " we all 'ave something to put up with, wherever 
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we goes — but you won't stay, sure as my name's Sarah 
Evans. She ain't no lady, and for the matter of that no 
more is 'e. Fve 'eard more than me say it — ^and — well, 
you can see it for yourself — nobody never goes anigh 
them. They've money, but stingy — Yah ! " 

The utterance was something between a grunt and a 
snarl. Helen's brain seemed positively to reel. 

" I asked you the way," she said with sudden irritation, 
" not for information about Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary. Do 
I go past the church or the other way ? " 

The old woman lifted her bucket with a jerk, and the 
water went slip-slop over the edge, first on one side then 
on the other, down her dress and over her pattens ; but 
she did not heed the accident. 

** Oh," she said with a sneer, *' if you're so proud you 
can't take a word and give a sixpence for it, I've done. 
Yes, past the church, that's the way, and there's no turn- 
ing but what the road does of itseli — and you'll repent it, 
you'll repent it ! " 

With those words ringing in her ears Helen started off 
again, and somehow with every step they seemed to grow 
more and more ominous ; they beat upon her tired brain 
with an insistence little short of horrible, and took as 
much hold of her as if she had known the old woman to 
be an evil prophetess capable of pronouncing her doom. 

" Turn bacK," said a voice within ; " why should you go 
on ? Why lay yourself open to be subjected to you know 
not what ? What matter the cloud ? You are you — 
Florence knows you as Lady Clanfield's niece — give up 
the quest and go back to the only place that can ever 
be home to you — ^the only friends your heart desires." 
Through her thoughts ran the incessant thread of Arthur 
Harding's earnest pleading with her ; the voice that spoke 
was almost his, the words his too. 

Again uprose the argument that, above all things, Lady 
Clanfield had desired to shelter her from this very know- 
ledge she was now bent upon seeking. Was she justified 
in going against the wishes of the dead ? The reasoning 
was hollow ; she knew it to be nothing but the outcome 
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of a weak self craving an excuse to shirk the dreaded 
unknown. But, just at this moment, she was turning over 
in her mind the advisability of returning to the station 
and going to Gloucester — ^at least for the night, so that she 
might gain time to reconsider matters. She felt so terribly 
unprepared and unfit in her present state of exhaus- 
tion to cope with the difficulties. Helen knew an inci- 
sive judgment depended upon a clear brain — she would 
want all her wits about her, and she was conscious that 
they were scattered just now. Nothing proved it more 
clearly than the fact that she could allow herself to be 
irritated, and even biassed, by the careless remarks of two 
ignorant villagers. She had deposited her luggage in the 
cloak-room before leaving the station, carefully inquiring 
the trains back to Gloucester. But she knew, if she walked 
back to the station now she would have two hours to wait; 
so that, though she auite decided not to go to St. Hillary 
that afternoon, she aetermined to pass the gates — if pos- 
sible, to get a glimpse of it as a mrther assistance to her 
meditations. She had a sneaking notion that the pro- 
ceeding was rather cowardly, and that even putting off till 
to-morrow was a kind of shirking; but she stuck to her 
resolution, for it gave her a sense of infinite relief. 

** I shall be fresh in the morning and ready for any- 
thing,^ she murmured ; *^ it is only common-sense after all 
not to risk making a fool of oneself.^ 

But when presently she heard the soimd of wheels 
behind her, despite the reasoning, she was possessed by a 
great desire not to be seen by any one. She was thoroughly 
overwrought, and again the words of the talkative old 
woman at the pump came hauntingly — dropping one by 
one, as it were, witn the even hammering of the horse^s 
hoofs behind her : ^^ There^s no turning but what the road 
does of itself, and you'll repent it — youll repent it.^ 

Helen kept steadily along, with head bent to the wind, 
trying to look entirely unconscious. The vehicle drew 
rapidly nearer, at such a pace that it almost seemed to be 
trying to gain upon her. Presently it was immediately 
behind her — and now abreast; and then something occurred 
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which made her feel as if she were pursuing a notion in a 
nightmare — the horse was pulled up short beside her, and 
the driver said : 

*^ I beg your pardon, but I believe you are on your way 
to St. Hillary ?*• 

The voice was deep and pleasant, but an odd ring 
about it bespoke a decided provincialism. Helen came to 
an abrupt standstill, and looked up. Her eyes met those 
of a youn^ fellow of some eight-and-twenty years of age, a 
big, broad-shouldered man, with a iirm-set mouth. The 
crop of &ir curls under his tweed cap made him look a 
mere boy, in spite of his moustache and certain weather- 
beaten lines about his face. He was driving in a high 
dog-cart, and the horse was a splendid beast, but fidgetty. 

To deny the fistct that she was going to St Hillary was 
of course not possible, as she intended going there on the 
morrow ; so Helen answered simply : 

** Yes, I am trying to find my way there.*** 

As she spoke she realised that her plan was knocked on 
the head; it must be to-night or never — her road ap- 
parently had no turning but what it did of itself. The 
choice was taken out of her hands now ; the only question 
that remained was, " would she repent it ?" 

It was not a little disconcerting to find that after the 
first glance the man stared at her oddly ¥rith a look of 
unmistakable bewilderment. 

** I was taking this new beast a run to try his paces," 
he said in a luiif-apologetic tone, ^'and when I called 
in at the post-ofiice to see if there were any letters, Mrs. 
Jones told me you were on the road, so I thought I had 
better catch you up and drive you on to St. Hillary. 
That is — ^if you will allow me.'* 

He moved aside the carriage rug invitingly, but Helen 
hesitated. Somehow, mounting that cart seemed the final 
step. For a moment it seemed insupportable — to be thus 
driven, whether she would or no, to ner fate ! As long as 
she was on her feet she felt she had control of her actions: 
she might turn back or go on at will. But there could be 
no turning back if she stepped into the dog-cart — it would 
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be putting herself into another^s hands — she would be 
bound to go through with it. For one wild instant, 
feeling inclined to refuse, she battled with herself. 

The young man waited wonderingly; then an idea 
occurrea to him. 

** I am Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary^s bailiff,'' he said by 
way of explanation. ** I know he would wish me to drive 
you up. Mrs. Jones said your post-card came too late for 
delivery this morning, or they would certainly have sent 
for you. Won't you drive the rest of the way? You 
look downright tired." 

It seemed almost childish not to comply. Although all 
her inclinations were against it, she mechanically mounted 
and allowed herself to be carefully tucked in. Then, 
as she leant back in the deep seat, sne realised to the full 
how inexpressibly weary she was : she was thankful to be 
off her feet, glad not to be obliged to fight any longer 
against the tiring wind. And yet, despite the sense of 
comfort, she felt depressed and haunted by the thought 
that, in some intangible way, she had given herself up for 
ever by this one simple action. Now, nothing that 
happened would be of her own volition — she must drift 
— drifl — drift. 

At first they drove along in silence; she looking 
straight ahead of her with unseeing eyes, the young 
fellow glancing down furtively from time to time at his 
companion's pale profile, with wonder and amazement. 
If it had not been for the post-card she carried he would 
have told himself that it was all a delusion, and that this 
girl — despite her own admission that she was going to 
St. Hillary — could not be the person to whom Mrs. Jones 
had referred. The longer he scrutinised her, the more 
did it seem to him a thing incredible that this beautiful 
creature should be actually on her way to offer herself as 
a domestic servant in his employer's house; for, unlike 
the self-sufiicient Mrs. Jones and Widow Evans of the 
Green, David Lloyd had instincts whi^li»^ef^ipla^ r%^^ 
could not sway — he could both req^^p^and' apprecfiLftoL^ 
refinement when he saw it He/waJ' somAhing ^of an 
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anomaly himself: the son of a superioryeoman farmer, 
with a lady by birth for his mother. Tlie story of the 
marria^ faiad more than a spice of romance in it. Being 
obligecf by extreme poverty to earn a livelihood as nursery 
governess, it had cnanced that she came to the house of 
some exc^in^ common people in the neighbourhood of 
Brinkwater. They had treated her disgracefully ; and at 
length, unable to Dear the rough usage and coarseness of 
her employers, although she was friendless and penniless, 
with no one to turn to, she ran away. She got no farther 
than a certain fiarm two miles off, and here she was found 
in a state of exhausted unconsciousness at the roadside by 
the young farmer. He carried her in tenderly to his 
mother, and for many weeks she lay at death^s door: 
overwrought, overworked, and underfed, the strain had 
been too much for the sensitive, fragile girl ; it had almost 
killed her. All through her terrible illness the mother 
and son waited upon her hand and foot, grudging nothing, 
lavishing all that was within their means upon her. But 
at lengui there came a day, in the tedium of recovery, 
when the burden of their kindness was too heavy to be 
borne. It overwhelmed her, and she told them she must 
leave them in order to earn something towards repaying 
them. Then honest John Lloyd spoke out his very heart 
and soul, untrammelled by any scruples as to class dis- 
tinctions — knowing only that ne desired nothing in the 
world but to love and cherish her, so that she might never 
be brought to such a pass again. He bluntly told her 
that she could repay him with nothing but herself, for he 
would touch no farthing of hers. So she accepted him ; 
and if ever in after years there were things that jarred, 
little absences of culture and refinement to which in her 
own early days she had been accustomed, no one ever 
knew it. They were small iHatters beside the man^s great- 
ness of heart : and she paid the debt ungrudgingly. His 
goodness to her knew no bounds, increasing with her need 
— for quite early in life she lost her eyesight, and required 
cherishing indeed. 

But upon David, their only son, she lavished the real 
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love of her life ; for him, from his very infancy, she was 
passionately ambitious. She imbued his father with the 
same, and the child became their closest bond of union ; 
which thing is something of a tribute to them both, for it 
is not the inevitable mission of children to the jealous 
mortals who beget them. The result was, that David 
received an education above his station, and, unfortu- 
nately, beyond his parents' means. This the young fellow 
learnt too late when the mortgaged farm had at last 
to go, and his father died a ruin^ man. This was the 
end of David^s chosen career, and of his mother'^s hopes to 
give him something of the social position to which she, 
by birth, had been entitled. Reading for the Bar was 
a longer process than either his father or his mother had 
bargainea for ; in their ignorance they had looked forward 
to their son making his fortune quickly, and saving them 
from ruin. But when the foreclosing of the mortgage was 
followed by his father'^s death, David had reached a most 
useless point in his work. There was nothing for it but 
to throw it all up, and take the first thing that ofiered by 
which he could support his blind widow-mother and him- 
self. At first they had a struggle for bare existence, till 
the Dawson-St. Hillarys arrived in the neighbourhood, 
when he applied for the post of bailiff. After he obtained 
it, things ran smoothly enough from a purely pecuniary 
point of view. 

What thoughts, hopes, and ambitions for his own 
future were thus buried never transpired. The young 
fellow^s early training had at least not unfitted him to take 
the rough with the smooth. Indeed, so cheerfully and 
uncomplainingly did he set to work that his mother 
marvelled at him. She watched and waited in vain for 
any signs of repining or regret, but he seemed to her the 
same merry, happy-go-lucky boy as of old. At length, 
half resentfully, she was brought to wonder whether, 
despite her own influence and guidance, despite the 
education at schools where his associates were of ner own 
class, and the profession in which he was beginning to rub 
shoulders with men of distinction, David had not more 
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of his father in him than herself. Was it that he only 
had the sturdy, solid nature content with small things, 
and desiring nothing beyond the bucolic interests which 
had satisfied his paternal ancestry for generations ? It 
was unreasonable to resent the idea. Since above all 
things she had longed for his happiness, she should of 
course have been thankful if it was so. The human 
temperament, however, is as a rule an unreasonable thing, 
and in nothing so much as in its preconceived notions of 
what ought to be the well-being and happiness of its 
best beloved. David'^s cheery voice with its marked 
provincialism which she had never been able to correct, 
and his unflagging interest in his new undertaking some- 
times almost irritated her. But for love of him she hid 
her chagrin, and played with him at being happy. But 
the blind woman had never seen the firm set of David'^s 
mouth, the quiet steadfastness of his eyes : they were 
things of recent development. 

Could she but have looked into his heart as he drove 
along that day, with eyes and thoughts for no one but the 
mysterious stranger at his side, she might again have been 
struck by a resemblance to his father ; for what had sprung 
up within honest John Lloyd at the sight of a certain 
pitiful picture, now nearly thirty years ago, gripped his 
son David to-day with a sudden energy of feeling. It 
might well have startled and surprised David had he been 
given to diagnosing his own sensations; but he might 
have been altogether devoid of feelings for all the 
trouble he habitually took about them. So far, in his life 
introspection had formed no part of his mental exercises. 

As ne took in the details of this girPs face, form, and 
whole bearing, reflecting on what he believed to be her 
position in life, the tide of resentment and repugnance 
to the idea positively shook him. 

"It*8 absolutely repulsive to think of," he said to 
himself, biting his moustache fiercely. ^^ What sort of an 
existence will it be for a woman like this at St. Hillary ? 
I should think life in the drawing-room would be scarcely 
bearable to her ; but the servants^ hall — ugh ! " 
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He looked away from her and flushed to the roots 
of his hair with bewildered vexation, conscious of an 
aching desire to put some impassable stumbling-block 
between her and St. Hillary. It was his father's old 
thought in embryo — the desire to protect ; just so had 
he felt as he carried home the girl who was, to his way of 
thinking, the sport of a cruel fate. 

After a while silence began to worry David. There 
was something very depressing about the utter stillness of 
his strange companion. He wanted to hear her speak 
again ; to make her look up at him : to give himself an 
excuse for looking straight at her once more. A curve in 
the road brought into view a sweep of parkland through 
which a broad road ran beneath a splendid avenue of 
beeches and oaks. David pointed with his whip towards 
the gateway and the picturesque lodge at the outset of 
the drive, and said : 

"Those are the Brinkwater Court gates to the left 
there — Sir Gervais Wynston'^s place.'' 

Helen started at the sound of his voice. Beyond the 
fact that he was a means to an end, she had, so far, not 
given her companion a thought ; indeed, for a moment or 
so she had, in the depths of her meditations, almost lost 
consciousness of him. David's explanation of his position 
upon the estate, and his avowal tnat it was but his duty 
to drive her to St. Hillary, had the dual effect of putting 
him outside the pale of her considerations, and freeing 
her from any sense of obligation to him. 

" Indeed ? "" she queried briefly, with a view to discourag- 
ing conversation, for her inclination was to be silent. 

But David Lloyd was not easy to discourage when he 
had a special object in view. 

"The Wynstons are the big people about here,'' he 
continued ; " it's a very old family." 

Helen called to mind where last she had heard of the 
Wynstons, with an appalling rush of home-sickness. 

"I have heard of them," she said shortly, looking 
ahead, and wondering how soon those other dreaded gates 
would come into sight. 
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David scanned the averted face with some curiosity, 
and was struck by its intense sadness. 

" Oh,^ he exclaimed, " then you know something of the 
neighbourhood abeady ? ^ 

Helen turned, and met his interested eyes with an 
expression in her own of cold surprise. It seemed to her 
that there was a good deal of familiarity in his tone for 
a mere bailiff; b^des, she looked upon it rather as her 
prerogative than his to make conversation or ask 
questions. 

" I have never been here before,*^ she replied quietly. 

"Oh,'^ David said, "then do you know anything of 
the Dawson-St. HUlarjrs?"' 

Helenas resentment mcreased rapidly. This was indeed 
an unwarrantable interference in her affairs, but what was 
she to reply ? She hesitated, then said guardedly : 

" Quite sufficient, I think.*" 

Another bend in the road brought into view an 
exceedingly handsome wrought-iron gateway, supported 
on either side by griffins rampant carrying shields, on 
which was an ancient heraldic device now much defaced. 
Just within the gates was a low stone lodge, and far 
away, almost on the summit of the hill up which the 
drive led in a straight monotonous line, a huge grey 
building, backed by woods. Helenas heart sank within 
her. It had come at last — the very climax of this 
horrible nightmare. 

"That is St. Hillary,^ David explained. 

He could almost have sworn as he spoke the words 
that his companion winced : she certainly shivered oddly, 
and drew her wraps closer about her. The young fellow'^s 
perplexity deepened. Every word she spoke, her whole 
manner, went to prove her a lady : her cultivated voice, 
her remarkable face seemed to argue that she was no 
ordinary lady either. 

" What can have brought her to such a pass ? Surely 
there is something else she could do more suitable than 
this. I wonder if she wouldn'^t take a word of advice and 
warning?^ he meditated anxiously. 
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All the chivalry in his nature revolted against the idea 
of taking her up to that house, where she would be rele* 
gated to the servants^ hall among the set of domestics 
then at St. Hillary. David had l^n behind the scenes 
a little. Only a month or two ago, he had driven to the 
station a girl who had tried for the space of a week 
to fulfil the duties of lady-help at the oig house. She 
left, weeping and protesting that she had never been so 
insulted m her life, or asked to do such work so uncivilly. 
She had called herself a lady ; but in comparison with 
this woman at his side, she was as brass to gold. The 
recollection of it made him desperate. 

**Miss Cuttle,^ he said, bringing the horse up to a 
walking pace, ^* excuse the question, but have you ever 
been in service before?"' 

Helen was amazed for an instant. The unfamiliar 
name, the odd question literally took her aback; then 
with a rush she recollected the mistake in her identity, 
and glanced at the signature upon the post-card. Of 
course this explained the man's manner — he took her for 
a servant, and treated her naturally as an equal. The 
humour of the situation took her fancy ; she was amused 
at his ignorance and want of perception, and it entered 
her heart to keep up the farce. If she should discover 
that these were her own people indeed it might prove a 
useful lesson to him to be careful ; but if, on the other 
hand, she should be freed from the trammels of a family 
she in no way desired, it' might not be a bad plan to leave 
behind her the impression that she was but a servant 
applying for a situation. It would simplify matters and 
stifle any unnecessary gossip^ for it behoved her to walk 
warily whichever way things went. 

** No,"" she said quietly ; " but why do you ask ? " 

** Because,^ David said candidly, ** you don't look as if 
you had. What's more, you don't look like fit for it." 

Helen smiled. ^^ I think I could get used to it," she 
said, **and become proficient in the work." 

** Oh, proficient — yes," David said, ** but you haven't a 
notion what you are letting yourself in for. The work is 
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not the worst you will have to deal with. In some places 
perhaps it might not be quite so bad — ^but here — why, 
they simply wouldn'^t know how to treat you.*" 

" Really ? "^ Helen said shortly, freezing again. 

The conversation was taking an unpleasant turn, and 
she sought about in her mind how to check it, but David 
went on eagerly : 

" Yes, honestly. I^m certain, if you knew the kind of 
people they were, you wouldn'^t put a foot inside their 
house — ^you are much too good for them.*" 

The words stabbed Helen sharply. At the back of 
her mind, which she was trying so hard to keep open 
and unbiassed for a clear judgment, there was a growing 
certainty that the information she had received in Flor- 
ence was correct. She did not doubt the identity of 
these people — ^the arguments against the supposition were 
all outside herself, but common-sense seemed to say : 
" Why should they not be your people ? "^ and the sight 
of that splendid house on the hill, the property which 
showed signs of wealth in the perfection of its upkeep, 
the very presence of this man, bailiff to the estate, driving 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary'^s smart dog-cart, seemed to be in 
accord with common-sense. She made up her mind that 
appearances would go a long way towards proof. To 
have found these people in the depths of poverty would 
have done much towards convincing her that she was the 
victim of an impudent hoax ; but, seeing that they must 
be jierfectly independent of her money, she could conceive 
no reason for such being practised upon her. To her 
way of thinking the story was perfectly plausible and 
straightforward, the only mystery remaining to be solved 
was : " Why should her parents have parted with her — 
and who and what were they ? ^ 

The physical rest of driving had enabled her to think 
more deliberately. The remembrance of the vulgar criti- 
cisms of the two women in the village, with their unsoli- 
cited warnings, did not serve to comfort her at all, and 
yet she was annoyed with herself for paying any attention 
to them. But when this third person took upon himself 
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to offer her advice, the helplessness of her ignorance 
jarred upon her sensibilities and the humour of the situa- 
tion vanished. She found his want of perception unpar- 
donable. He should have known she was too much of a 
lady to listen to this sort of thing even about strangers, 
she thought. 

David was suddenly startled by what he saw in the 
beautiful face beside him. The blue eyes seemed to 
blaze with anger, and a flood of colour swept into the 
pale cheeks. He literally held his breath. What could 
be the meaning of this remarkable change P 

" Do you think,"' Helen said in a cutting tone, ** it is 
very honourable to speak like this of your master? 
Doesn't it strike you as a mean thing to intercept people 
on the way to his house, and try to dissuade them from 
going on — ^no matter in what capacity they may be 
going ? To me it looks like a traitor's work."" 

David caught his breath in dismay, and whitened 
perceptibly, staring down into the disdainful face. If 
this girl had known him she could not have chosen words 
more calculated to cut him like the lash of a whip across 
his face — every one of them went home. 

" I — I wasn't thinking of him," he stammered, speaking 
only what came into his mind, the simple truth, ** but of 
you." 

Helen bit her lips to steady herself before she could 
reply. The man's blunt avowal was little short of insult- 
ing to her ; if he meant to be complimentary she disliked 
it even more. But with habitual self-control she recol- 
lected that she was not accustomed to associating with 
people of his class and description — perhaps this famili- 
arity wa£ usual to them, therefore pardonaole ; none the 
less it must be nipped in the bud in this instance. 

^^ Thank you," sne said quietly, *^ but I shall be obliged 
to you if you will allow me to know my own affairs best." 

Now the colour sufiused David's face from neck to 
brow. 

** I beg your pardon," he said stiffly ; " I certainly did 
not mean to give offence, still less to be disloyal to 
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Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary. But it goes against the grain 

"I would rather not discuss the matter any further, 
please,^ Helen broke in so peremptorily that David had 
perforce to stop. 

The great iron gates opened wide to admit them, and 
whipping up his horse he took him through at a smart 
trot. The lodge woman and her daughter, gazing after 
the retreating dog-cart, commented to each other that 
*^ Mr. Lloyd ccm/cTdrive,^ and then fell to discussing who 
his companion could have been — ^the new parlour-maid, or 
the new cook, both of which commodities St. Hillary 
seemed perpetually lacking. 

But David was not thiiming of his driving. He had 
never experienced such a sensation in his life before. He 
smarted under the reproof of this utter stranger whom he 
had endeavoured to befriend, and was vexed with himself 
at his own clumsiness which had laid him under such a 
misunderstanding. Least of all was he angry with his 
companion for her lack of comprehension, K>r to a cer- 
tain extent he admitted that she had right on her side. 
It did seem a shabby thing to be doing, looked at from 
one point — ** a shabby, ungenUenumly thmg,^ he termed it 
to himself; but she might at least have given him the 
benefit of the doubt, and believed him incapable of a 
low motive. The sentiments themselves he honoured; 
they proved to his entire satisfisu;tion that she was a 
lady indeed. Half-way up to the house he was over- 
whelmed again by distress that she should wilfully do 
this thing, and take no friendly warning. His despera- 
tion so outweighed his discomfort that, as they turned 
into the inner mive close to the house, he said gently : 

^^ Fm awfully sorry if I have seemed impertinent, and I 
hope youll forgive just this much more: if you are in 
any difficulties, and happen to want a friend, I know my 
mother will always be glad to welcome you. We live at 
the Home Farm — ^you can see it from the garden at the 
other side of the house. One never knows what may 
turn up, and — and you mayn'^t be altogether happy, you 
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know. It isn^t as if you were used to the life and the 
work.'' 

Helen recognised in the speech both an apology and 
an act of reparation, €uid once more her sense of humour 
stood her in good stead. The invitation to make a friend 
and confidant of the bailiff's old mother amused her. 

*^You are very kind,*" she said graciously. ^^I shall 
hope to come and see your mother some day. 

They drew up before the great square stone porch of 
the solid, many-windowed house ; and even as she smiled, 
her spirits began to ebb quickly away. She dismounted, 
and rang a bell that clanged far away in the house 
with a desolate, empty sound, and was not immediately 
answered. Then a very young maid appeared — a raw 
country girl, with cap awry, and a black smudge down 
one side of her nose and cheek. She looked in dismay 
at the apparition she found on the doorstep, but seemed 
to regain courage from the sight of the dog-cart in the 
background. Helen asked if Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary 
was at home, and was answered timidly in the aiiirmative. 

** I wish to see her,^ she. said, as the girl blocked the 
doorway with no seeming intention of admitting her. 

" What name shall I say ?^ was the abrupt inquiry. 

Helen reflected an instant. This was baulking, for she 
particularly did not want to send in her name. 

** Never mind my name," she said quietly, ** simply tell 
your mistress that a lady wishes to speak to her.*" 

David turned his head and looked at her with some 
surprise; she felt rather than saw the look, and again 
recollected the mistaken identity. 

** I durstn^t do that," replied the girl ; " Tve orders not 
to let in any one I don^t know, without asking their 
business." 

Now it certainly did not suit Helenas convenience to 
announce her business in this open way, but she was 
desirous of effecting an entrance with as little fuss as 
possible. A brilliant inspiration came to her — to make 
use of the quaint misunderstanding which had pursued 
her so persistently, ever since her arrival in Brinkwater. 
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"Well, take this card to Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary^ 
she said, handing the post-card to the ^rl as she spoke, 
*^ and ask her if she will see me. I will come inside to 
wait." 

Still the girl hesitated. She would evidently have 
preferred to leave the visitor on the doorstep till she 
could be certain as to how her orders met the case, but 
a sharp voice broke in here. 

"Take the lady inside this moment, Bessie,** David 
said irately ; ** your mistress is expecting her."" 

The words acted like magic. Bessie stepped aside ; and, 
with an acknowledgment of David^s raised cap, Helen 
turned and entered St. Hillary. 
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CHAPTER IV 

" The missus says she^l see you in 'ere, 'cos there's a fire.*" 

After waiting some four or five minutes in a spacious 
hall, furnished in a style that was reminiscent of the 
vestibule of an hotel, Helen was thus summoned by the 
small maid-servant, from the door through which she had 
disappeared in search of Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary. 

Tnese minutes of an almost agonising suspense she 
had tried to utilise in bracing herself up for the coming 
ordeal, calling to her aid all the pre-arranged plans for 
the conducting of the necessary interview. From the very 
first it had been her intention to appear as a stranger 
and lead up to the disclosure of her identity, during 
which process she would be at liberty to take a minute 
survey of how the land lay, and draw her own conclusions. 
She had pictured some dozens of methods, in which she 
might play the leading part and effect her purpose as 
her own private detective m this very delicate matter. It 
seemed now, however, when standing on the very brink 
of the occasion, that nothing was adequate to it; she 
could not be at all sure of playing a leading part, for 
events appeared to have a curious tendency to carry her 
along with them in spite of herself, much as the dog-cart 
had picked her up on the road on the very eve of her 
turning back. 

She had hoped to be perfectly calm and collected. She 
found instead that she was becoming exceedingly nervous 
and shaky — a frame of mind which would be fatal to 
well-balanced judgment and astute penetration. Bessie's 
return found her no further on in her preparations. She 
crossed the hall with a sort of desperation, too pre- 
occupied to notice a new familiarity in the girl's address. 

The door was hidden from within by a big screen. As 
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the new-comer crossed the threshold these words reached 
her ears with unpleasant distinctness — 

*^ Now, do hold your own, mother, and mind your Vs. 
For goodness^ sake remember she is nothing but a servant, 
whatever she calls herself.^ 

To which a fretful voice made reply — 

^^ Do let me alone, Lizzie, and don^t worrit so. You 
make me that nervous I shan^t know what Fm at.**^ 

The impetus of her entrance took Helen just round the 
screen, and there, overwhelmed by a most appalling sense 
of revulsion, she came to an abrupt standstill. She felt 
physically incapable of moving another step, and simply 
stood staring before her at the two occupants of the great, 
garishly-furnished drawing-room. 

Lying back in a lounge-chair at one side of the grate, 
in a position of studied negligence, was a girl of some 
eighteen or twenty years oi age; her fair head, fluffed, 
; frizzed, and tired elaborately, rested against a pale-blue 

cushion, which suited her colouring admirably and the 
doll-like pink and white of her face. She was dressed 
in a species of fashionable tea-gown of some soft pink 
material, extravagantly trimmed, and unsuited to her 
years in its absence of simplicity. Her features were 
inclined to be coarse in their blunt thickness, but in the 
costume of a milkmaid she would have been positively 
pretty, and her red-brown eyes were undeniably hand- 
some. The amount of jewellery she wore was con- 
spicuous. Her plump white hands, spread on the arms 
of the chair, sparkled with rings, her wrists with hand- 
some bangles; amongst the lace of her gown nestled 
brooches and pins composed of various gems ; round her 
neck hung a pearl ornament, and from a long gold chain 
was suspended a heart-shaped locket. The whole effect 
was one of hopeless, irredeemable vulgarity, a rioting and 
revelling in affluence that to the cultivated mind was 
positively disgusting. 

Helen turned away her eyes from the placid, self-satis- 
fled face with an inward shiver. 

Opposite her, also in a lounge-chair, but sitting at the 
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extreme edge bolt upright, with crossed arms tightly 
hu^ng each other, and feet tucked carefully out of 
sight, was a big, gaunt, harsh-featured woman, clad in 
a vivid purple velvet gown of that uncompromising shade 
which nothing can soften or tone down. In this case it 
was rather accentuated by a profusion of golden bead 
trimming, which did not lend itself to the ungainly 

Eroportions of the wearer in any way. She was also 
edizened with gems on her hands and wrists, but most 
conspicuous of all was the thick gold chain about her 
neck, from which hung an enormous diamond-studded 
locket of the warming-pan order. But the arrogant self- 
complacency that was so marked in the girl was absent 
from the face of the woman, whose expression of fretful dis- 
content was unmistakable, and so remarkable that Helen 
gazed upon it half fascinated, half repelled. The features 
might once have been handsome, but were now too 
emaciated for beauty; the cheeks fell away from the 
high cheek-bones in hollows ; the eyes, which were sunken 
as with much weeping, were of a strange deep blue. The 
hair was a faded auburn, but even now there were rich 
copper tints in it; it was thin, and dragged ruthlessly off 
the high forehead in a most unbecoming way, finishing in 
a ridiculously small knob at the back. There was some- 
thing so incongruous between the rich attire and such a 
headpiece, that the contrast was positively painful. 

For the moment Helen was too stunned even for thought ; 
she stood dully receiving impression after impression, with- 
out in the least understanding their significance. 

But if she was surprised l>eyond measure, no less so 
were the two upon whom she came thus unexpectedly. 
For a fiill minute no one spoke or moved. The woman 
and the girl gazed wide-eyed at the stately stranger in 
black, in whose pride of blearing there was an indescrib- 
able grandeur, and whose still face was now absolutely 
colourless beneath the wealth of copper hair. This was 
something so entirely unlike what they had looked for 
that they were taken aback, but, despite the girPs recent 
adjuration of her mother, it was tne woman who first 
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recovered herself. Instinctively she rose to her feet, and 
said hesitatingly — 

" Grood evening, Miss Cuttle — pleased to see you, Pm 
sure; but we wasn^t looking for you to come till to- 
morrow, or you should 'ave been met,^ 

The voice, the unfamiliar name used once again as 
belonging to her, brought Helen to herself with a start. 
The speU was broken, and she began to feel again with 
that acuteness which follows mental as well as physical 
numbness. There rushed into her mind a sudden realisa- 
tion of her part in the scene. She was no mere outside 
spectator, but most intimately connected with it. This 
girl, with all her vulgar finery, was her sister; this rough, 
uncultured woman, addressing her thus half-apologeti- 
cally, wholly as an inferior, was her mother. She was 
face to face at last with a practical solution of the 
mystery enwrapping her own life — she was the child of 
common parents. 

It was useless for her pride to rise and combat the 
notion. Common-sense forced the knowledge baldly 
upon her. It might be horrible, repulsive, unnatural, 
but it was the fact, and the moment she realised it, she 
was overwhelmed by a passionate longing to turn tail 
and fly from the sight ana the sound of it. Nothing but 
a life-long training in self-control could have kept her 
standing there apparently calm, cool, and collected, or 
have enabled her to answer quietly — 

^^ Grood evening. Am I speaking to Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillary P'^ 

To herself her voice sounded strange and far away, for 
her lips were dry, her throat parched, at the moment. 

"That's me,'' responded the woman; "but you did 
say Thursday in your letter, and this card o' yours says 
to-morrow, else yoq should 'ave bin better used. You're 
lookin' downright bad, you're so tired. Would you please 
to sit down, miss ?" 

A short, sharp exclamation came from the girl in the 
lounge-chair. Helen turned and looked at her, to find 
that she was staring at her mother with an expression of 
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cold disdain in her hard brown eyes, and irate contempt 
in every line of her face. She recalled the speech she had 
overheard — the mincing affectation of the tone came back 
to her. 

^^I only meant for this once, Lizzie/^ Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary said fretfully. "The young lady wouldn'*t 
expect to sit down in the drawing-room always, I'^m 
sure, because I indulged ^er a bit to-day. But any one 
can see shea's wore out with ^er walk such a windy day, 
and all." 

Helen winced. Every word the woman spoke was 
torture; the girPs nerves were stretched to the utmost. 
The rough speech — the strange inconsequent grammar — 
jarred upon ner sensibilities so hideously that the kindly 
intention was quite lost upon her. 

" Thank you, but I prefer to stand,^ she said briefly. 

Her brain was working now with extraordinary speed ; 
she was wondering by what means she could most quickly 
get out of this room and away from these terrible people. 
All thought of making herself known, now or at any time, 
had vanished. She was suddenly seized by an unreasoning 
panic lest her identity should be discovered and she be 
detained by main force. Had this thing come upon her 
with less o^ a shock she would have been more rational ; 
but, for the first time in her life, the calm serenity which 
had been one of her strongest characteristics had for- 
saken her, and she was utterly adrift. The fact was, that 
in spite of a certain amount of misgiving before leaving 
Florence, and the actual warnings forced upon her that 
very day, nothing had been adequate to pi'esent such a 
picture as this to her imagination : a vague unrest had 
been aroused, a feeling of something wrong, but no actual 
realisation. She was so profoundly ignorant of English 
life that— even had these would-be informants of hers 
spoken more plainly — it is doubtful whether she could have 
grasped their meaniilg. Beggars on horseback had never 
appeared in the society to which she had hitherto be- 
longed. To discover the species hi her own most inti- 
mate belongings was something insupportably repulsive ; 
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she would not, could not bear it And yet — how to 
get away ? 

With the intensity of her desire came the inspiration — 
she had a subterfuge all ready to hand. To these people, 
as to every one else she had met in this eccentric comer of 
the earth, she was but a young woman seeking a situation 
as lady-help. So far Fate was on her side; the idea 
should be perpetuated, she would play the part and go 
free — perhaps in the space of a few minutes. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary sat down. 

*^ Well, if you won't you won^" she said, ** and of course 
I respect the feeling, for it's none too common nowadays. 
Indeed, I don't know what servants is comin' to. In my 
young days we shouldn't 'a dared to do the things that s 
thought nothin' of now. But servants is that 'aid to get, 
you've got to put up with a lot to keep 'em, Fm told, so 
my 'usband thought we'd better try laay-'elps. And I'm 
sure, as I was only sayin' to Lizzie to-day, it's very kind 
of them to do the work — though my 'usband says there's 
no obligation if they take the money for their services, as 
the saym' is." 

It was with diflBculty that the listener brought her mind 
to bear upon the fugitive sentences; but as they ceased 
she gathered together sufficient presence of mind to say : 

^^ I thought I would just come down and see the situa- 
tion to-day before deciding definitely — it — it will be more 
satisfactory for all concerned." 

JVf rs. Dawson-St. Hillary started and exchanged a sur- 
prised glance with Elizabeth, who, with a jingle of trinkets, 
sat suddenly forward and bent a pair of cunous eyes upon 
the speaker. 

^Dear, dear," said the woman hurriedly, in evident 
disappointment, ^^you didn't say anythink of that in your 
letter; you seemed quite anxious to come, and your 
post-card 'ere says for certain you'll come as parlour- 
maid." 

Helen felt the delicacy of the situation acutely; she 
was treading on dangerous ground, but some risks had to 
be run. 
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** I know,'' she replied, ** but I have thought it over 
since — I must go back to Gloucester to-night.'" 

"To Gloucester? Why, I thought your 'ome was in 
Worcester,'' Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary exclaimed. 

Helen felt that she had made a false step. Still she 
persisted desperately. " I came from Gloucester to-day," 
she said doggedly, " and I'm going back there now." 

She could ou(y venture simple assertions, but she re- 
cognised their lameness, and a sense of helplessness was* 
fast creeping over her which irritated while it cramped 
her. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary looked genuinely put out. 

** It's a pity for you to go, now you're here," she said ; 
" we've bin such a time without any one, I was quite glad 
to see you. As for ^ satisfactory,' seeing that your char- 
acter was all right and I likes the looks oi you, I'm 
sure you'll do very well. You've a nice appearance for 
opening the doors." 

The need to get away out of this unfamiliar atmosphere 
was every moment becoming more pressing. Helen was 
fast getting beyond the power of thought as the com- 
prehension of affairs gripped her harder. In imagination 
she saw herself drawn into the bosom of this undesirable 
family of hers, and held fast bj^ the bonds of kinship, and 
she shrank from it in a panic lest her ruse shoiud be 
discovered. Suppose Elizabeth should suddenly get an 
inkling that she was not what she pretended, to be? 
Suppose the girl was in reality so much on the outlook 
for her to come in response to her letter, that she should 
suspect her ? She looked anxiously into the brown eyes ; 
they certainly contained a very odd expression of inquiry 
ana distrust. She looked at her peculiar mother seated 
there in uneasy contemplation of herself, and with dismay 
she suddenly recognised in that wasted face, the faded 
hair, the com-ilower blue eyes, a vivid likeness to herself. 

It seemed to Helen at that moment as if all the air in 
that room was exhausted, and she had nothing to breathe 
but the scent of some sickly-sweet hothouse flowers ; her 
limbs trembled, her forehead felt coldly damp, and yet 
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she was burning hot It was no fiction of Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillarv'^s brain that she had looked worn-out before, 
but now she was positively ghastly. 

^^I must go,^ she faltered; ^Vm afraid the situation 
would not suit me at all.**^ 

*^ Not suit you ? ^ exclaimed the mother and daughter 
in a breath. 

Then Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary sat open-mouthed star- 
ring at the girl with a queer expression in her eyes, but 
Elizabeth rose to her feet. 

'^ ril fetch father,^ she said shortly, as she crossed the 
room. 

To her amazement the stranger stretched out a de- 
taining hand. 

** No, no, dotft,*^ she said, " I assure you it would be 
useless. My mind is quite made up.**^ This seemed to 
Helen the last straw. Surely the misunderstanding would 
not serve to blind her own father; he at least would 
see that horrible likeness and recognise her without doubt. 

Elizabeth stood stock still. 

^^ Goodness,^ she said in amazement, '^I don^t under- 
stand what it all means. How can you know the place 
won^t suit you when you haven't seen anything of it, and 
you haven't asked a single question ? lliere's something 
queer about this.'' 

The reasoning was shrewd, and Helen knew that in her 
haste she had blundered. Elizabeth stared at her as if 
she deemed her mad, and the scrutiny was torture to the 
overwrought girl. 

^^Go and get your father, Lizzie," exclaimed Mrs. 
Dawson-St Hillary peremptorily, with a new note of 
harshness in her voice ; then she added by way of ex- 
planation to the stranger, ^^ We can't do anvthink without 
'im. Miss. I wouldn't let you go unless he d seen you." 

Elizabeth left the room, still in evident perplexity. 
But the moment the door was closed Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillary, moved by some strange excitement, rose from her 
seat, and crossing the room rapidly, came to a standstill 
close before Helen, with arms alcimbo and (ace aflani^. 
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The girFs heart sank within her. In another moment 
she believed she would find herself enveloped in a 
rapturous maternal embrace, for she made siure that 
the secret was out, and that the mother'^s instinct could 
not be deceived She shrank back palpably, and gripped 
the back of a chair hard by for support, waiting witn a 
sort of horror. But she need not have feared. 

^' Look ^ere, Miss,^ exclaimed the woman quickly, ^^ do 
you tell me the truth now — ^you can^t 'ide it from me, so 
whafs the good of trying ? We^re not good enough for 
you, that^s what it is ; you'^re a lady born an^ bred, and 
you couldn'^t put up with the likes of me for a mistress. 
Come now, say it out — that^s the truth about your bein^ 
so anxious to get away afore youVe come, as it were, 
isn't it?^ 

The feeling of relief was so intense that Helen was 
speechless. Even the dictates of courtesy could not be 
heard above the inner clamour of thankfulness that she 
had been mistaken, and that she was not yet found out. 
The repugnance towards this womeui had grown terribly 
with the dread that she mi^ht touch her, even kiss her, 
for Helen was at no time oemonstrative ; in that, as in 
most things, she was an exact copy of Lady Clanfield, 
and she could only tolerate signs of affection from those 
for whom she cared. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary put her own construction 
upon the silence. 

** Oh weU," she said, " you needn't say — I can see for 
myself. And you're not the first by a long way. I 
don't blame you, I don't blame you. But I'm tired of 
it — oh! I'm tired of it, that I am; and I wish I was 
dead and out of it all — I do." 

To Helen's horror the fretful voice rose higher and 
higher, ending in a positive wail as the speaker dropped 
her face into her hands and broke into bitter weeping. 

The utter lack of restraint, the abandonment of grief, 
chilled the reserved girl through and through; it was 
something so utterly foreign to her, so entirely unlike 
what she had been accustomed to— the refinement of 
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self-controL Combined with the knowledge that this 
was her mother, was a feeling of repugnance towards 
this grotesque object which paralysed her. Her mother ! 
How was it possible when not one single instinct went 
out to her ? 

Helen felt giddy, her brain positively reeled — she gave 
way to a fancy that it was a ghastly dream, fix)m which 
she must presently awake to find herself back in Florence, 
still at the outset of her adventures. All this was too 
incongruous to be true, too utterly beyond the bounds of 
all possibility. She told herself if now she only might 
awake nothing would ever induce her to embark upon 
the venture — ^this was a warning to be abided by. 

That she could think of no word to say to that sobbing, 
swaying creature enhanced the effect of the nightmare. 
The violence of the grief, jarring as it did upon her 
sense of the fitness of things, maddened her to anger — 
not pity. 

The silence proved more potent than words ; for, struck 
by it, the woman looked up, her face manned with tears 
and working painfully, and found the blue eyes coldly 
watching her. It is but seldom that grief beautifies — 
it made Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary very plain. 

"No, I don'^t blame you. Miss,'' she reiterated, as 
the tears continued to stream down her cheeks, and her 
utterance was thick with them, "I don't blame you. 
When I see my own children turning from me m scorn, 
brought up to despise me, I can't blame othei's for doing 
the same that 'aven't any call to respect me." 

She choked over the words, but forced herself to 
go on: 

** Oh, Miss, do you pray God never to serve you the 
way He's served me — beg 'im on your knees day and 
night never to make you rich; for that's what's done 
it — that's what's done it!" 

She spoke more and more wildly. Helen stood petrified, 
shuddering inwardly and longing to be gone, but now 
incapable of moving. Something — an appalling, subtle 
fascination — seemed to hold her whether she wotud or no. 
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Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary folded her arms, and rubbed 
the velvet of her sleeves up and down restlessly with both 
hands. 

** Believe one as knows, ray dear,^ she continued; 
"money'*s a curse — it^s bin the ruin of my life, and 
robbed me of every bit of ^appiness. I was a lot ''appier 
starving, for it's made my 'usband 'arsh to me — I 
think 'e 'ates me — and my children so proud they 
can't abide me!'' 

Again she paused. 

"It can't be real," Helen reasoned within herself; "it 
is some hideous mistake I have fallen into. These «re 
not my people. I have done something foolish— come to 
the wrong house — followed the wrong clue ^ 

But on went the droning voice : 

" It was the money that took my first little one away 
from me. O Miss, Miss! that was worse than all — my 
little 'Elen that was all the world to me " 

Her sobs literally strangled her, and again she hid her 
agonised eyes. 

Into Helen's heart there struck a stab of unutterable 
pain — a strange, inexplicable pang, which stayed there 
and tu^ed and strained harder even than the yearning 
to be offi 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary stimibled back to her own 
chair, and, sinking down into it, rocked to and fro literally 
beside herself. 

" Oh," she moaned, " if only they'd left me my first 
little one — I can't 'elp thinkin' she d 'ave bin better to 
me than these others are. Oh dearie, dearie me ! " 

The listener's blood ran cold. The scene was getting 
on her nerves; this last — the reference to herself which 
clinched everything once for all — was almost too much 
to be borne. 

And now a tumult raged within her that was not pity 
and still less love, but some strange instinct awakened 
whose birth was more agonising than anything she could 
have ever imagined. A species of warfare, as between a 
good angel and an evil spirit, was taking place, tearing 
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and rending her; she was moved to do she knew not 
what as she stood and gazed stupidly at that swaying, 
moaning, ungainly figure, which rather repelled than 
appealed to her. She was conscious of a strange desire 
to comfort and protect not that which she saw, but 
some one — something intangible, towards which her very 
heart went out in a kind of yearning. But opposed to 
this was an aching desire to turn and rush headlong from 
the sight — away — out of the house into certain freedom. 
She hesitated one moment 

'^^len, my little "Elen,^ moaned the desolate woman 
inconsequently. 

Helen crossed the room with outstretched hands. But 
the door opened, and at the sound of the latch she paused 
— the impulse, whatever it was, gone on the instant 

She turned and saw coming round the screen an elderly 
man of medium height, with narrow shoulders, a narrow 
head, and a heavy jaw closely resembling that of a bull- 
dog, under-hung, full-lipped, and coarse. He was clean- 
shaven, and wore his stought, fair hair parted down the 
middle. He was immacumtely clad, and bore himself 
with an air of self-assurance and briskness as he entered 
the room. 

^* Grood evening,^ he said, staring at the stranger with a 
pair of inquisitive brown eyes ; ^^ Miss CutUe, I believe ? ^ 

Helen neither spoke nor moved, but a sound from an- 
other quarter attracted his attention — he caught sight of 
his weeping wife. 

With an impatient exclamation he strode to her side, 
and, taking her by the shoulder, shook her roughly. 

^ At it again,^ he exclaimed ; ^^ why, what^s the matter 
now?"" 

Neither the touch nor the words had the least effect ; 
the woman broke into a positive wail. 

Helen felt a touch on her arm, and, turning, found 
Elizabeth beside her. 

" YouM better come away,*" said the girl ; " no one 
but father can manage her when she'^s like this, and he^U 
be angry if you stay. 
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But Helen did not stir. She seemed to be spellbound, 
forced to stand there and watch; the scene seemed to 
have a lurid fascination for her. 

** Stop it, I tell you — woman,^ said the man irately ; 
^ stop and behave yourself.^ 

He shook her again, but the gaunt figure did not resist 
him. Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary only wept the more. 

^* Damn it, what^s it h^all about ? ^ exclaimed her hus- 
band in exasperation. ^* Speak, can'^t you ? ^ In moments 
of excitement his speech was rather inclined to be embel- 
lished with extra As than deprived of them. 

At the second bit of rough handling a look came into 
Helenas eyes like that of a tiger about to spring; her 
nostrils dilated, her breath came quick and fast. 

**Come away,^ Elizabeth whispered; "there'll be a 
scene in a miniite.'*^ 

But Helen paid no heed to the words. 

Quite suddenly Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary raised her 
haggard face from her hands, and exclaimed : 

" IVb the money— curse the money, every penny of it ! 
It^s brought us nothin^ but scorn and ^atred — we ^aven'^t 
a servant that doesn^t despise us — and now this young 
woman — But there — what can you expect? we can'^t 
walk in the street but what people draws aside their 
skirts — that^s all the good the money^s bin.*" 

Her voice rose shriUy ; and though the man gripped her 
harder, with a tension that must have hurt her, she took 
no notice of the pain, but met his eyes unflinchingly. 

"Hold your tongue,^ he said sharply; "you'^re stark 
mad to be so ungratefid.'" 

"Stark mad, am I?'' repeated the woman, now tone- 
lessly ; " then it's the money that's driven me to it You 
usen't to call me mad when we was poor ; it was always 
'ow bright I was then with you. But now — well, I 
wonder I stop to bear it — ^yes, 1 do — Fd sooner be dead. 
But IVe always been 'opin' to meet my little one again — 
and she won't come now. That's what the money's done 
— ^robbed me of my child. I tell you Fd sooner be back 
in the old life — starving — and you drin "^ 
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Quick as lightning the man raised his hand and struck 
her across the mouth, checking her words on her very lips. 

The blow was a cruel one; she dropped her face into 
her hands and sat utterly still, he towering above her 
with a blazing face as if he would strike her again at 
a single utterance. 

There was an instant^s breathless pause. Elizabeth 
shrank back against the screen; then without warning 
Helen swept across the room — and, flinging herself upon 
her knees oeside the forlorn creature, took her protect- 
ingly into her arms, pressing the faded head against her 
breast. 

" How dare you touch her ? ^ she exclaimed passionately, 
throwing back her head and gazing up into the man^s 
angry face, her eyes full of furious contempt ; ** how dare 
you ? you cowara ! ^ 

At first he was too staggered to speak or to move; 
then he recovered himself suflBciently to exclaim : 

** Who are you to h'^interfere. Miss, Fd like to know ? 
1^11 have you imderstand Fm master in my own house, 
whoever you may be. Gret up and let her be, this 
instant.*" 

But Helen paid no heed ; she only held the woman the 
closer, for now the gaunt form was quivering with long- 
drawn shudders. 

Elizabeth stared at the strange group with terrified 
eyes. 

** Do you hear me ? ^ Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary stormed. 
^^ 1^11 have no one standing up to me and coming between 
me and my wife. Take yourself ofl*, or itll be the worse 
for you.'' 

The head against Helen'^s shoulder leaned heavily. 
The woman sobbed — -just once — ^an appalling cry of utter 
desolation; and agam the stranger'^s heart was wrung 
by that strange pang, so vividly that in a moment aU 
thought of caution, all care for herself was gone. 

** Mother," she exclaimed, in a low, unsteady voice, " if 
it is Helen you want, I am here. Look up — I have come 
back to you, dear.*" 
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The thin hands dropped, the head was raised, and, 
drawing herself quickly away, Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary 
gazed speechlessly into those blue eyes of which her own 
were a uving counterpart. 

** You — Helen ? ^ she said vaguely. 

" What ? " exclaimed her husband sharply. 

But Elizabeth sprang forward with an eager cry. 

"Helen, Helen 1*^ she said, "so you have come after 
all ! How stupid of me not to guess ; how clever of you 
to take us in lilce this ! ^ 

She would have embraced her impulsively on the spot, 
but Helen held her back and rose to her feet. 

"What are you sa)ring?'' exclaimed Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary flurriedly ; " I insist upon being told everything.*" 

" Why, don't you see, father .?"" Elizabeth cried, " it is as 
plain as anything. Helen wanted to give us a surprise — 
so she came like this — just when I had begun to give her 
up — or I believe I should have known ^ 

"Stop a minute," interposed her father impatiently; 
" I've got to understand it first. Tm not going to have 
h'anybodv walking into my house and calling themselves 
my daughter without proof, whatever you may be ready 
to do.'' 

Helen quietly took a paper from her deep coat pocket, 
and held it out to him. 

" Perhaps you will recognise this," she said. 

He started and changed colour as his eyes fell upon the 
contents of the document — it was the agreement between 
Lady Clanfield and himself. As he perused it, Helen 
watched him with an expression of profound contempt 
upon her face — for the moment at leisure to think. 

So this was her father — this underbred fellow, dressed 
up as a gentleman — this man whom she had seen enter 
the room a mass of vahi self-satisfaction, and who had 
sunk so low as to strike a woman. The feeling of aversion 
which she had experienced towards the woman and the 
girl on her first introduction to them, was as nothing 
to what she now felt with regard to her father. She 
positively hated him. 
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He looked up suddenly, catching the expression in her 
eyes ; and an unpleasant thrill of surprise at the intensity 
of it passed through him. He reahsed thereby what a 
very poor figure he had just cut before the new-comer ; 
but the feeling galled and angered him. 

" How did you come by tins ? '^ he asked sharply. 

"I have told you — I am Helen,'' was her reply; "I 
found it among I^y Clanfield's papers."" 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary scanned ner face closely. 

"Well, if you are my girl," he said roughly, **what 
do you mean by stealing into my house in this non- 
sensical way? Why couldn't you come openly and say 
so?'' 

^^ I had quite as much need to make sure of your iden- 
tity as you have to prove mine," Helen said coolly; 
"perhaps more, for you must bear in mind I never so 
much as knew of your existence until after Lady Clan- 
field's death, and then I had no evidence but this paper to 
go by." 

The argument was sound, and to himself he had to 
admit it so. 

" How did you manage to find us out, though ? " he 
said, however, determined not to be hoodwinked. 

Helen glanced at Elizabeth — she was making signs to 
her behind her father's bcusk, evidently imploring her not 
to say. But she paid no attention. 

" Elizabeth wrote to me," she said, " and told me how 
things stood. I didn't believe what she said at first — 
not until I found that agreement — and I came here to 
prove it, and to discover for myself why I had never been 
told about my own people." 

" Indeed ! " said her rather, " and for nothing else, pray ? 
Hasn't her ladyship provided for you ? " 

Helen's lip curled, but she said quietly : 

" If you think I have come as a beggar to ask for a 
home you are mistaken. I have no need as Lady Clan- 
field's heiress to do that. I came, as I tell you, to clear 
up a mystery that I did not like to have hanging over 
me." 
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** Ah,'' said the man, " and have you done so ? " 

"Yes, partly," was the reply; "Lady Clanfield must 
have wished no one to know that I was of lower birth 
than herself, as I was her adopted daughter. But I have 
still to discover why you parted with me." 

At that moment Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary moved un- 
easily. Helen, looking down at her, discovered that she 
was gazing fixedly at her, with a very peculiar expression 
in her eyes. With one hand she covered her mouth, but 
otherwise she seemed to have forgotten the blow in the 
present all-absorbing discussion. 

There was a moment's pause. Then Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary replied : 

"You want to know that, do you? Well, you're 
welcome to, if it will be any pleasure to you. I wasn't 
so well off then as I am now — and when her ladyship 
came along with an offer of a good home, and a provision 
for you for life, it wasn^t likely I was going to say no, was 
it ? You can't find fault with that anyhow. I gave you 
a good enough home." 

The explanation was simple enough, but for some 
reason it was not satisfying ; ne seem^ to hurl it at her 
as a species of challenge, with something almost aggressive 
in his tone. Helen again looked down at her mother, 
who was still gazing at her; but now the blue eyes 
became confused, and dropped uneasily. 

There was a distinct feehng of tension in the air. 

" It was a good home indeed," said the girl slowly, and 
then stood silent. 

Into her heart there surged an aching recollection of 
the old life ; and the comparison between the home into 
which she had been adopt^ and that to which she rightly 
belonged was inevitable. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary watched her curiously — ^and as 
he did so, her appearance began to have a strange effect 
upon him. He could not but note that she was strikingly 
beautiful ; and all at once his heart went out to her with 
a sudden pride of possession. He realised with amaze- 
ment this queenly creature was his own daughter; this 
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girl, stamped with the cultivation of a lady of birth, 
bearing herself with a pride that even he had not the 
power to master, was nis child — his first-bom. The 
longer he looked, the more assured did he become of the 
fact, for he recognised the likeness to his wife ; just so had 
she looked when he had coiu-ted her now over five-and- 
twenty years ago. He was thrilled by an exultation 
which literally carried him away ; he began to revel in it, 
and gloat over it, as if he had inadvertently stmnbled 
upon some treasure worth its weight in gold. 

Becoming uncomfortably conscious of his examination, 
Helen met his eyes — ^her own cold and defiant — and he 
felt himself bound to speak. 

** Well, well,'' he said, now in an entirely difierent tone, 
smiling suavely, "then there is no more to be said. 
When I made my pile it wasn't likely her ladyship would 
part with vou — so we just had to make the best of it. 
But now, if you've come back to us of your own free will, 
and there's not like to be any disagreeables from any 
Quarter — why, well make the best of that as well, and 
there's no reason why it shouldn't be a happy home too. 
Eh, Elizabeth?" 

The complete change of front so amazed Helen that 
for a moment she could do nothing but stare at the 
speaker; then, as the sense of what he was saying 
penetrated her understanding, such a tide of revulsion 
swept through her as blinded her to all considerations 
save one — ^the over-mastering desire to make her escape. 
The excitement of championing a defenceless woman at 
an end, she came to a full realisation of the position into 
which she had voluntarily put herself, and bitterly did 
she regret it There was but one remedy — to get away 
as fast as possible out of the reach of these appalling 
people, whose relationship to herself she felt to be a thing 
intolerable to contemplate — whose very society seemed 
somehow to be lowering her in her own eyes to a most 
depressing extent. She felt that the knowledge must 
presently crush all the spirit out of her. Now that Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary was no longer excited, there was a 
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veneer of the polished gentleman about him which 
sickened her; he was so palpably particular about his 
aspirates, so careful in his choice of words. His suggestion 
that she would be ready to settle down and make her 
home for the future under his roof was more than she 
could stand. 

^^ I had no intention of forcing myself upon you in 
such a way,^ she said deliberately. ^^As a matter of 
fact I am going back at once to my old home.*" 

There was a little gasp from the woman in the chair. 
The man looked infinitely surprised. 

"Oh, come now,^ he saia persuasively, *• that's too 
bad. You'd never come and let us have a sight of you, 
and then run away. We could not permit that for a 
moment — could we, mother ? *" 

But Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary said nothing. 

*^0f course we couldn't,'*^ Elizabeth said eagerly. 
" Why, Helen, what is the good of coming if you don't 
mean to stay P " 

The mincing affectation of recently accjuired cultivation 
marred the girl's every word. It was evident that school 
training and home influence were ever at war with each 
other within. 

" I told you my reason," Helen said with determination. 
" Besides, I am certain I should never care for an English 
home" — this inspiration came to her suddenly and she 
grasped it eagerly — " I am so used to foreign life, and all 
my interests and my friends are abroad." 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary stood watching her, slowly 
rubbing his hands together in a meditative way. He 
was a particularly rapid thinker, and it had been borne 
in upon his business-like mind — which seldom missed a 
good opportunity — ^that there was not a girl in the 
neighbourhood who could vie with his daughter for style 
and good looks. Her manner of speaking, the rich, 
well-modulated voice, the perfect pronunciation, reminded 
him comfortably of what he habitually called "the 
quality," and he was sensible of a certain smug satisfaction 
on the strength of it. 
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^ Oh, as to that,^ he said genially, ^ one never knows 
how one will like a thing till one tnes. New friends and 
interests are easily made. Anyway, give us a trial before 
you decide — we won't take no for an answer. What do 
you say to it, mother ?** 

Again he appealed to his wife with easy confidence, 
and an assurance that Helen found positively amazing. 

^^ What does it matter what I say ? ^ Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillary said heavily; ^^who cares in this 'ouse, Fd like to 
know?** 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary looked instantly taken aback, 
and stared oddly down at his wife. Her lips were dis- 
coloured and swelling visibly. 

"Come, come, old woman,^ he said propitiatingly, 
** don't bear ill-will. Fm sorry I lost my temper, but 
you'll own it is the very first time Fve laid a nand on 
you, no matter how you've provoked me — ^now, isn't 
It?" 

The advances were met with utter silence. Mrs. 
Dawson-St. Hillary covered the disfigurement with her 
hand as if ashamea of it, and said nothing. 

" You must own it was a bit vexing, said the man, 
his voice now taking an argumentative tone, " to come in 
and find you making such a to-do before what I took for 
a stranger. And after all there wasn't any need, for 
here's the very girl you've been fussing over for years 
come back to you, and no harm done after all." 

**No 'arm done?" repeated the woman sharply; "no 
'arm done, did you say?" 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary raised his eyebrows, but smiled 
indulgently across at Helen as he patted his wife's 
shoulder familiarly. 

" Why — ^yes," he said, " there is no harm done that I 
can see, now it's all ending so well. Come, wife, this is a 
poor welcome to give our daughter when she has come all 
this long way to see us. Do you up and tell her you're 
glad to see her — give her a kiss and make her feel at 
nome. Why, she would never believe, to see you now, 
how you've fretted after her." 
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But Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary did not move; she stared 
blankly before her with strained eyes. 

Mr. Daw8on-St. Hillary looked perplexed. The girls 
stood motionless, watching : Elizabeth with an expression 
of disdainful contempt upon her face, and scarcely curbed 
anger — but Helen's feelings were too confused to be 
apparent. 

" Well, I am surprised at you, mother,'' Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary said, much as if he were chiding and reprov- 
ing a child into good manners. ** Whatever is the matter 
with you all of a sudden ? It's enough to drive her from 
us this minute — yes, it is." 

" Well, let 'er go," remarked the woman dully ; ** what's 
the good of keepin' 'er when she don't want to stay ? " 

**Why, she's never said so," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
exclaimed impatiently; *^have you, Helen?" 

^ Said 90 f broke out the mother with sudden passion. 
"Are you so blind you can't see it for yourself? Look 
at 'er — ^you can read it in 'er eyes this minute ; why, she 
can't abide the sight of us — she is just aching to get away. 
Why can't you 'ave the sense to let 'er go ? " 

Her hearers were so startled that they were speechless ; 
her vehemence was as unexpected as it was extraordinary. 

In the silence that followed she rose to her feet, and, 
addressing herself to no one in particular, continued in a 
peculiar moaning tone : 

" I wish I'd never lived to see the day that our children 
was brought up to think scorn of us — ^yes, I do. No 'arm 
done, did you say ? after keepin' 'er image in my 'eart and 
just worshippin' it — and then to see what I've seen to-day ! 
O Grod — no arm done ! " 

Like one blind she turned and stumbled with awkward 
haste from the room. No one tried to stop her. 

For a moment Elizabeth and Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
stood staring after her, then turned and gazed at Helen 
as if awaiting her next move. 

But she stood dulnb, incapable of speech; for again 
that strange pain tugged at her heart, and now she was 
oppressed by an inexplicable sense of guilt and shame. 
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By every word of that impassioned outburst she had felt 
herself reproved and reproached. Her outer sensibilities 
— the result of lifelong cultivation— oeased to be jarred 
by the rough phraseology and abandonment; for what 
she was forced to listen to, penetrated beneath the mere 
conventionalities of a habitual attitude of mind, and 
reached her inmost being. With distress she realised 
that, in her eagerness to be gone, she must have allowed 
her feelings to be flagrantly transparent; and bitterly did 
she regret the self-absorption which had resulted in such 
a cruel lack of the first laws of courtesy. It was almost 
inconceivable to her now that she should have had the bad 
taste not to conceal the shrinking felt on her introduction 
to these people — ^her own most undesirable kindred ; but 
that she had not done so was proved by her mother^s 
accurate statement. Its absolute verity was just the worst 
of it; it paralysed Helen with a sense of helplessness. 
For such a mistake as she had made, what redress could 
there be ? She knew instinctively that no words of hers 
could ever undo the impression she had made, both before 
and after the discovery of her identity, upon that poor 
woman'^s mind : pity might urge Helen to deny the 
accusation, but common-sense told her there were no 
possible explanations. She was humiliated by the know- 
ledge that she had been the cause of an agony of mind 
out of her own power either to dispel or to sootne. 

Grieved as she might be, however, it was impossible 
that she should understand the real root cause of those 
wildly expressed sentiments. The facts were these : Sarah 
Dawson-St. Hillary was utterly devoid of the power of 
imagination. That, with the bump of observation and 
an ear for the distinction of sound, nad been denied her ; 
otherwise she might have fared much better in many 
ways. She had never got beyond picturing Helen as the 
tiny clinging creature who had been taken from her ; €i8 
such in spirit she had held her close to her lonely breast 
times without number : as such dreamed of her, worshipped 
her — ^prayed for her return. The long-mourned child nad 
come at last, after years of yearning unspeakable ; and 
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the realisation of what she had developed into, proved 
worse than anything the poor mother -heart had yet 
borne. She found no counterpart in herself for this tall, 
unfamiliar figure; the stately, handsome woman whose 
dignity she took for cold hauteur, whose very refinement 
awed and humiliated her, was nothing to her. Between 
her and her first-bom, behold, there was a great gulf 
fixed! — a gulf as wide as class distinction itself; for 
instinctively she recognised upon her own child the stamp 
of that other woman's personality — ^the lady, who in her 
capacity of foster<^mother bad, year after year, infused all 
that she could of herself into the pliable young nature, 
training it after her own design. It was scarcely to be 
marvelled at, that the result should come as a bitter 
culmination to the simple mother's unreasoning heart- 
hunger. 

But all the ramifications could not present themselves 
to Helen. She stood, as it were, at the outer door of a 
haunted house, with the eerie feeling upon her of those 
restless forms within, but no knowledge of them. One 
speech in particular came back to her mind now, and 
stood out with a microscopic clearness that positively 
hurt her: 

"If they'd only left me my first little one — I can't 
'elp thinkin' she d 'ave bin better to me than these 
others are." 

Helen reflected : " What had she herself done ?" 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary could bear the stillness no 
longer. It seemed to him that with every second he 
was losing the culminating chance of his life; and the 
further on it seemed the more desirable did it become. 

" Helen," he exclaimed, " I do beg of you not to pay 
any heed to her. I can't think what has come to ner 
to-day; it's the shock of your coming, I suppose, that 
has upset her. But she'll be all right to-morrow, you'll 
see. Don't let this frighten you away, for I do assure 
you she has never ceased wanting you since you went 
away, and she'll come round presently and tell you so 
herself. Just you agree to stay and make your home 
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with us awhile, my girl, and I promise you you shaVt 
regret it. Elizabeth and I won^t know what to do enough 
to spoil you; and then there's Tom — ^you havetft seen 
him yet — ^a fine promising lad he is. Fve sent him to 
a good school on purpose, and he shall go to Oxford 
too. Come now — what do you say ? "^ 

His eyes implored, his voice shook with eagerness. 
With the whole strength of his will he was trying to 
compel her to stay, for never had his heart been so set 
on anything as it was upon this girPs simple *^ yea.^ 

^^She must stay, she shall,^ was his dominating 
thought ; ^^ it will be the making of me at last if she 
only will ! " 

But Helen did not look at him; she stood deeply 
pondering, weighing something in her heart. 

^^Yes,^ she said, looking up suddenly after a pause 
which to the man had seemed an eternity, ^* I will stay.'*' 
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CHAPTER V 

Helen spoke as one in a dream, conscious all the time 
of an odd sense of unreality creeping steadily over her. 
By her own volition she seemed incapable of doing any- 
thing: she just thought, moved, ana spoke under some 
inner influence of which she did not understand the 
meaning. From the very outset in no single instance 
had she obeyed her inclinations; but what was at war 
with them sne could not have fathomed. It had been 
entirely aeainst the grain that she had left Florence — 
still, she had come. Every step of the way that she 
took she regretted — yet she went on: here was the 
climcoL — above all things she longed to get away, but 
she found herself promising to remain, llie words were 
no sooner out of her mouth than she wished them un- 
said. The very expression of delight that ^ran^ into 
Elizabeth's pretty, doll-like feice, the eager liffht in her 
fetther^s eyes, gave her a mad desire to take tbem back, 
and to obey even now what seemed to her at the 
moment her primary instinct. But it is a strange fact 
that we are not always aware what is our primary instinct. 
It certainly is not inevitably that which appears on the 
surface to ourselves — wherein lies the secret of many an 
inexplicable impulse. 

"You will stay?** Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary exclaimed, 
jubilantly rubbing his hands. " That's capital ! Bless me, 
I don't think I was ever so pleased about anything in my 
life. Tm sure it's very good of you to have come, my 
dear. But what a practical joke to have played upon us 
— upon my word, it was very smart of you ! " 

He threw back his head with a short, forced laugh. 

Neither he nor Elizabeth made any attempt at a 
warmer form of greeting. There was something so still 
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and cold in the demeanour of the new-comer as to be 
actually repellent ; there was nothing about her suggestive 
of the more natural embrace whioi such circumstances 
might seem to demand. 

" Come, come,** exclaimed Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, as 
if suddenly recalling himself to a sense of his duties, 
"this won't do. You must be tired to death. Here, 
Elizabeth, go and see about your sister's room — ^the best 
one, mind — what I had done up in blue and silver — shell 
like that. Her luggage must oe taken up— where is it, 
by the way ? *" 

With an effort Helen pulled herself together suflSciently 
to answer : 

" I left it at the station." 

** At the station ? " repeated her father. 

** Yes — ^you see I walked nearly the whole way,** Helen 
explained absently and without mterest, " until a man in 
a dog-cart picked me up — ^your agent, I think he told me.'' 

" Ah, yes, to be sure," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said ; 
** David Lloyd — very capable fellow — my right hand. I 
don't know what I should do without him, or where the 
estate would be. You'll like the estate, my dear. 
Splendid big place — rve laid a lot of money out on it. 
So David IJoyd drove you up, did he ? Now I wonder 
who in the world he took you for ! But perhaps you let 
him into the secret, eh ? " 

"No," Helen replied, "there was a slight misunder- 
standing; the postmistress of whom I asked the way 
took me for the parlour-maid you were expecting. Mr. 
Lloyd heard from her that I was walkmg here, and 
very kindly overtook me and gave me a lift." 

She spoke wearily; speech was merely a means of 
killing time just now. Elizabeth had left the room ; and, 
little as she felt drawn towards her, Helen would fain 
have gone with her rather than remained alone in the 
society of this man — but she had no choice. 

"I should think Lloyd will think himself fine and 
honoured when he finds out who it really was," Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary said with a self-satisfied diuckle 
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which, with the speech itself, somehow irritated the girl. 
'^But sit down in that deep chair by the fire. You^re 
looking a bit bad, my lass. Would you like a drop of 
anything to pull you together ? ^ 

^^No, thank you,^ Helen said emphatically; but she 
sank into the proffered chair with a feeling of utter 
exhaustion. 

Mr. Dawson-St Hillary placed himself upon the hearth- 
rug with his back to Uie fire, and stood gazing down 
at her with an expression of undisguised admiration 
that was most distasteful to her. He carefully took in 
every detail of her appearance with as little regard for 
her reelings as he would ha,^ had for a mare whose points 
he was bent on judging. 

But after a few moments^ scrutiny it began to occur to 
him that there was something wrong. His eyes became 
restless, the broad smile died from his heavy lips, and 
he ^sought about in his mind for an interpretation of the 
peculiar expression upon the lovely face before him. 
He became conscious that the relations between himself 
and his daughter, so fieir from improving, were becoming 
increasingly strained, and recognised the fact that he had 
never felt quite so uncomfortable or so little master of 
any occasion before. He found the sensation most dis- 
agreeable. It was a strange pass to have been brought to. 
He would not have believed it had he been warned that 
anything or any one could ever have such an effect upon 
him, for he was habitually a man who ruled by main 
force, and was unaccustomed to propitiating circumstances. 
But here he was actually nervous and unhinged in this 
girPs presence : the calm of her immovable reserve chilled 
and cowed him to such an extent that he was extra- 
ordinarily eager to set himself right in her eyes without 
delay. 

"I'm afraid,"" he said — in a tone so deprecating that 
neither his wife nor Elizabeth would have recognised it — 
" that youVe got a very poor idea of us from the start by 
taking us at this disadvanti^ Helen. But I'd like you 
to believe it isn't the usual thing ; you'll find out for 
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yourself presently it isn't. I — I don'^t know what possessed 
me to smke your mother ; Tve never done such a thing 
before. Nor I don't know what came to her either to go 
on like that before every one, bringing up things that 
ought to have been buried long ago.'' 

He paused, watching the girl anxiously ; for in his ears 
there rang her condemnation of him — ^*' You coward ! " 
But she made no sign whatever; she simply lay back 
amon^ the cushions gazing straight in front of her. 

^* If I was a bit wild as a young fellow," he went on, 
now excitedly, "I've made up for it, heaven knows, by 
over twenty years of steadiness. That might count for 
something. There were no cftU for her to be raking that 
up for my own children to hear. But that's her afi over 
— if it isn't by one thing, it's by another she is always 
keeping me back — always ! " 

His face clouded with impatience, and he began 
mechanically pacing up and down a few feet of the 
carpet. 

" You may think I was a brute to her," he exclaimed 
argumentatively, as if the silence spelled unmitigated 
disapproval, *^ but you don't know what Fve had to put 
up with first, and never raised a hand to her. Elizabeth 
could tell you — she takes after me, and has tried to be a 
credit to me, I will say that for her — but your mother — 
well, she has been enough to try the patience of Job." 

Mr. Da|rson-St Hillary came to an abrupt standstill 
before his oaughter again. 

" Look here," he said so sharply that she started, and 
was at last forced to meet his eyes, though so far she 
had kept her own averted from a sheer distaste for looking 
at him, " you'd best know how things are at once. I'm a 
self-made man — that's what I am ; and Fm not ashamed 
of it — I'm proud of it." 

He paused as if courting comment, but as none came, 
was obliged to continue : 

" There's nothing to be ashamed of in having to earn 

C bread, and for the last twenty years and over Fve 
a master of as prosperous coal pits as you could 
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wish to see. Fve been ap ambitious man all my days; 
when I was poor I wanted to be rich — ^when I was rich 
I wanted to nse. You can^t blame me for that.^ 

Helen listened apathetically. She accepted the ex- 

f^lanations as inevitable, and in a measure as her due. 
t mattered little to her, however, whether she heard 
them now or later ; she was perhaps in favour of getting 
them over as soon as possible, but she could have waited 
an unlimited period for them without excitement. She 
was too inexpressively weary and bewildered to speak, and 
did not in the least realise that any response was required 
of her. 

"Well,"" her father continued, now dogmatically, "I 
never yet wanted a thing that I did not set to work 
to get it, and Tve got most things. What I haven't isn't 
mf £Biult ! ^ What man has done, that mem can do ' has 
been my motto, and there's many a man has risen to 
mix wiui gentlefolk as his equals that began even lower 
down than me. But I reckon they haven't had the clog on 
them that's held me back." 

The enigmatical remark conveyed nothing to Helen's 
intelligence. She awaited a context which might illumi- 
nate matters, but without burning curiosity, noting 
chiefly how shaky the construction of the speaker's 
sentences was becoming under the influence of excite- 
ment 

^^ There was no need to tell me," he went, on, ^^that 
there was a deal of sprucing up to be done first — more 
learning to be got, tne rough talk mended, as well as 
manners to be polished up. But you're willing to take a 
lot of trouble for what you most want, and so I told your 
mother, and that I expected her to do the same as me and 
get up in the world ; but that's just where the mischief 
came in ! Would she ? Not a bit of it ! " 

He struck his doubled fist upon the palm of his other 
hand with a gesture of impatience, and took two or 
three ttuns up and down the room before going on 
again. 

^We had no little ones then, you being gone, so I 
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thought of a plan that should do the trick, and I found a 
place where she could go and get a bit of training. I 
was willing to pay as sweetly as you liked for it, for I 
knew by then my pile was made. Well, after a lot 
of shilly-shallying I got her persuaded to try; and if 
sheM only gone into it with her eyes and ears open, 
she might have come out an educated woman. But 
what does she do ? Before a month was up she had run 
away ; said it was like prison life and she couldn'^t bear 
it: she couldn^t understand the teaching, and it would 
break her heart to stay with people tluit looked down 
upon her ! '^ 

Helenas face underwent a curious change. An expres- 
sion of interest crept into her eyes; she was listening 
diflFerently now. 

^^ There was ever such a to-do. I didn^t understand it 
then, but I have since, many a time to my cost.*" Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary's tone was now exceedingly bitter. 
^* The truth of it was, she was obstinate ; it was just a 
bit of spite because she couldn't get me to go back on my 
word to Lady Clanfield when we'd made our money, and 
ask for you back again — ^that's what she was for ever 
harpinff upon. But was it likely I should, when her 
ladyship had taken you in pure charity when we couldn't 
have kept you P Besides, you know the agreement — she 
had the law on her side. But that wcis a thing your 
mother would never understand. No — she was sure I 
could manage it some way if I liked; and because I 
couldn't, she tried to serve me out — as I see now." 

Helen leant forward suddenly and stared into the fire, 
playing with the rings on her right hand. 

^* You can scarcely blame a mother for fretting for her 
child," she said gravely. 

" I don't — not for fretting," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said 
quickly. *^ What I do blame her for is going against me 
when I knew what was good for me and her. I was a fool 
to give way, but she was so pretty — ^you're like what she 
was at that time — and she had such a way with her for 
pleading ! I told her she shouldn't go back to the place, 
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if sheM be a good girl and take a situation as lady^s-maid 
for a year somewhere, just to try and pick up something 
in the way of nice language, and to learn how to dress 
herself and behave like a lady. After a bit of a fuss and 
she'd learnt hair-dressing, I over-ruled her, and we made 
a bargain of it^ 

^^ Well ? "^ Helen said questioningly as he paused. 

^^ She was in that place just a year exactly — and with 
a lady of title too ; I never set eyes on her all the time. 
And — would you believe it? — she wasn't one bit the 
better of it ! She was thin, and hollow-eyed, and that 
gone off in looks I should scarcely have known her.'' 

'' Had she been ill ? " asked the girl. 

" 111 ? no ! " said the man irritably, " but obstinate, I tell 
you. She'd been fretting all the time, and got no good 
out of it either. It was just as if she had no ears or eyes 
in her head to see the difierence between herself and 
her mistress, and make herself what I wanted. But it 
was sheer spite — ^she was still going on about her Mittle 
lost baby,' as if there wasn't another thing in the world to 
live for. I had to take pretty good care she shouldn't 
find out her ladyship's wnereaoouts, else I believe she'd 
have managed somehow to have got to her to beg you 
back again. But even then I didn't guess what was really 
up ; she managed to come over me by telling me she was 
miserable never seeing me, and like a young fool I let her 
rule me again." 

He broke off with an expression of exasperation. 

Helen eyed him critically, her lips set in a hard line. 

"What did you do with her next?" she asked 
presently. 

" Well, I thought hard, and at last worked out another 
plan," he replied, keenly alive to the fact that he had 
succeeded in getting this strange girl's interested attention 
at last. "You see, it cut me up to see how fallen off 
she was. I set a lot of store by her looks for getting us up 
in the world, if only she would have taken some trouble 
with herself, for she had a good presence to begin with. 
I put her in a nice cottage in Cornwall witn a lady 
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companion who was to teach her what was what, and a 
prei±y lot of money that cost me too ! I promised to run 
down week ends if she really wanted to see me so badly. 
And every hour I could spare there was I polishing 
myself up, and getting on too— so I knew it wasn't 
impossible if you set your mind on it. But there — she 
was lazy and obstinate. One lady after another got tired 
of the job — I tried yoimg ones and I tried old — but they 
never did anything with her to make any show of 
difference, and of course the more educated I got the 
worse I saw she was. After five years trying one way and 
another, when I was pretty near as perfect as I am now, 
I gave it up, and ciecided to try my hand on her. I 
thought maybe, knowing the dimculties myself, Fd be a 
better teacher.*" 

The irony of the situation struck Helen forcibly, but it 
went too aeep to be amusing. The man's vanity was 
inimitable — his entire ignorance of his own imperfections 
flagrantly apparent. 

^^I took a house in London,'' he went on, ^^and took 
her about to sights to try and give her a taste for the 
kind of things we could have for our money — just to 
rouse her up a bit. Moreover, I had a lady in daily to be 
a companion to her and get her used to good society. 
Then Elizabeth came, and I got more hopeful. I thought 
perhaps for her sake her mother would try; and also 
I was glad for her to have something to take her mind off 
you. But her stubbornness showed out again; she was 
main and fond of the new baby, but she never left off 
bothering the life out of me, now worrying me to get you 
back to be a companion to the other little one ! " 

" Ah ! " Helen said abruptly in the pause. 

^^ I kept putting her off and off with this and that," 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary went on ; ^^ but when Tom came 
two years later and still she wasn't satisfied, I just 
lost all patience, and stopped all the talk about you 
by telling her she'd sicken me so, I'd run away soon 
and leave her, for I didn't believe she cared about me a 
bit. That silenced her, and I forbid her ever to tell the 
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children they had a sister, thinking all that would help 
her to forget. And upon my wora I thought Fd done 
the trick too." 

He stopped and stroked the back of his sleek head 
meditatively, his face puckered into a puzzled scowl. 

Helen looked at him inquiringly. 

** But you were disappointed ? "^ she suggested quietly. 

" I just was,*" he said angrily. ** I wonder I had the 
patience with her, I do. There^s many a man would have 
pensioned her off, and left her somewhere in a comer out 
of his way. But I never could bear to be beaten — Fd 
made up my mind to better her, and I stuck to it. There 
were times when I thought I saw some improvement, and 
I hunff on by them. I dressed her well, and she had got 
back her looks again. But, bless you, it wasn'^t any use. 
If she minded her A^s one minute, they were all over the 
place the next. I did my best by the youngsters, gave 
them good schooling and so forth, and then I thought 
perhaps Elizabeth would be able to do something with 
her mothei* — hand on a bit of the training she got her- 
self; and it seemed to me the mother might get shamed 
into making an effort by her own girl. Fll do Elizabeth 
the credit to say she tried her best ; she^s been as worried 
by her mother^'s roughness as I have myself. But what 
was the use? There were scenes between me and the 
wife over and over again, and then it was she would dish 
^ou up again ; she was sure you wouldn''t have grown up 
ike Elizabeth; she knew you would have behaved dif- 
ferently to her, and what not. Well,"^ he broke off, with 
a shrug of his shoulders, ^ she^s seen you for herself now, 
and I hope she'^s satisfied I knew what I was talking about, 
when I told her you^d have no patience with her common 
ways, any more than we have, seeing that youVe been 
brought up by a lady of title. I expect ifs just finding 
hersdf in the wrong that^s put her in such a temper. But 
she^ll come out of it, my dear, you^U see, and then you 
can try your hand upon her. Perhaps you^U make a job 
of it yet." 

Helenas eyes flashed with a sudden peculiar light 
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'' Thank you,'' she said coldly, '' but I don't think that 
is my mission in life." 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was nonplussed. He did not 
know what to make of the answer, and he could say 
nothing in reply to it. He had been increasingly con- 
fidential in his manner ever since the discovery that his 
daughter was interested in the narrative. He was so 
sure that she, with her education and knowledge of the 
manners of the upper ten, must of necessity sympathise 
with his side of tne question, that he deemed ne was 
gaining ground with her at every step. He thought 
that even his unfortunate violence of temper would be 
condoned, as not unnatural on the head of such trials as he 
had had in the past. He even got the length of fancy- 
ing there was something to admire, in the restraint and 
patience proved by the fact that he had never struck his 
wife before. But the girl's strange expression — the hard 
set look on her face — and the enigmatical scorn under- 
lying her words, the trend of which he could not guess, 
oamped his spirits not a little. He was thrown back 
into a state of uncomfortable surmise. What had been 
passing in his companion's mind throughout his elaborate 
explanations? He would like to have asked her right 
out, and yet he dared not — ^an inexplicable sensation 
which he found most disagreeable. 

To her intense relief Helen heard Elizabeth enter the 
it)om at this juncture. 

" Your room is ready, Helen," said the girl, "and your 
luggage has come. The station-master took it upon him- 
self to send it after you, as our luggage-cart went to the 
station to fetch a. case of stores. He fcmcied you told 
him it would be called for." 

Helen had done no such thing, but she did not contra- 
dict the statement. Her head was aching so intolerably, 
and she was feeling so tired and faint, that she was in 
fact physically as well as mentally unfit to cope with any- 
thing more at the moment. Her one craving was to get 
away into solitude and think. 

"I wonder," she said, as she rose to her feet, ^^if you 
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would excuse my coming down again this evening? I 
think I must be very much overtired ; I have been doing 
a good deal the last few days. I should be really gratefm 
if I might go straight to bed.^ 

" But of course,'' Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said effiisively, 
"do just whatever you please — remember that. You 
are always to do just what you want to in my house. 
Any one can see with half an eye you're just dead beat* 
Do you take her away, Elizabeth, and see that she has 
everything she wants. I'll go and order her supper to 
be sent up myself." 

Despite Helen's assurances that she needed no supper, 
and would rather he did not trouble, Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary hurried away to carry out his idea. 

"Father always sees after those sort of things," Eliza- 
beth explained, as she led the way out of the room and 
up the broad shallow staircase; "he can't trust mother. 
She can't bear telling the servants to do things, you 
know, and of course they don't respect her a bit." 

The hall and passages were flooded with electric light. 
On the first landing the girls paused. 

"Why * of course'?" Helen inquired, looking straight 
into the hard brown eyes. 

Elizabeth looked surprised, and a good deal taken 
aback. 

"Oh, well," she said uncertainly, "how could they? 
They can't help seeing how — ^how difierent she is to 
father and — and me. You must have seen it for your- 
self already ? " she broke off questioningly. 

" Yes," Helen admitted briefly. 

Elizabeth opened a door leading off the gallery round 
three sides of the hall, and ushered Helen into an exceed- 
ingly large bedroom, "done up," as Mr. Dawson-St. Hil- 
lary had described it, "in blue and silver." Had he 
rken of blue in the plural it would have been nearer 
mark, for not only were there shades of blue, but 
blues of every description — not selected with a har- 
monious scheme, but merely because, broadly speaking, 
they were blue. For instance, the carpet was peacock, 
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the curtains of a purple tint, the walls were papered 
turquoise with a silver design; the so& and chairs, of 
which the woodwork was painted silver, were upholstered 
in sapphire, while the bed-hangings were of a greenish 
tint. But most peculiar of all was the ceiling, which was 
painted a vivid sky blue, and profusely bespangled with 
little silver stars and crescent moons. The whole effect 
was so daring and crude that Helen drew a sharp breath 
of dismay, and stood on the threshold staring blankly 
before her. 

" Isn't it splendid ? ^ Elizabeth exclaimed, interpreting 
the astonishment as admiration. ^^ Father chose every 
bit of it himself. Most of the house he simply put into 
the hands of Staple & Stuphums, and told them to do 
each room en suUe, but just one or two special ones he 
saw to, and picked up the things for himself. This was 
one, and mine — I have a pink room, for I just adore pink. 
It's funny he should have done one up in blue — just as if 
he had been expecting you, isn't it ? '^ 

" Very," Helen replied. The terseness was chilling. 

^^ Perhaps you are not fond of blue ? '^ Elizabeth ques- 
tioned wonderingly. 

^^ I don't think I am," Helen said quietly. 

^^ Oh, then you shan't stay here," Elizabeth exclaimed 
eagerly. "I'll put you into €uiy other room you like — 
you shall choose at once, and *it shall be got ready for 
you. There are lots more." 

" Not to-night, please," petitioned the new-comer. " One 
can't judge by artificial light, can one? I would rather 
stay here just now." 

" Oh, just as you like, of course," Elizabeth said readily. 
"Fll tell father you don't like blue, and we'll change 
rooms to-morrow. Shall I send my maid to unpack for 
you?" 

"Thanks, no," Helen said; "I have all that I require 
for the night in that bag. I can undo it myself." 

** No, I will," Elizabeth said quickly ; " give me your 
keys and I'll unpack. You take your tilings off and have 
your supper." 
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Helen acquiesced. It was evident that her sister had 
no intention of leaving her as yet, and she could hsurdly 
refuse the good-natured attentions, though she would 
infinitely have preferred to dispense with them. 

Amongst other things, Elizabeth drew from the dress- 
ing-bag a small leather jewel-case. The brown eyes 
instantly sparkled with interest. 

" I say,'' said the girl, " are these your jewels ? Can I 
look at them ? "^ 

" Certainly,'' Helen replied, watching her furtively, " the 
key is on the bunch you have there — tiie only Chubb." 

** Goodness, what glorious things!" Elizabeth ex- 
claimed as she lifted the lid. ^^ I just worship jewellery ; 
don't you ? But why haven't you got some of these on ? " 

Helen was only wearing a pearl brooch at her neck, 
and several rings on her right hand, which, compared 
with those in her jewel-case, were very unpretentious. 

^^ I am in deep mourning," she explained wonderingly. 
** Most of those things womd be very inappropriate witii 
crfepe." 

^^Oh!" Elizabeth said shortly; then added after a 
moment's meditation as she fingered the gems lovingly, 
and held them up to the light in turn, ^^ but I don't 
think you'll need to bother about wearing black here. 
You see, nobody about knows anything of Lady Clanfield, 
or how long a^ it is since she died — or anything. 
You'll just be aole to dress as you like." 

Helen's pale face flushed a little. 

^* I shall nevertheless like to remain in mourning," she 
said with an odd emphasis, although her tone was so 
quiet. ^^I am not wearing it for mere appearances; 
Lady Clanfield was like a mother to me." 

** Really?" Elizabeth asked innocently. **Was she 
awfully nice and generous? Did she leave you every- 
thing she possessed?" 

The lignt, inconsequent tone jarred considerably. 
Helen wished the giri would take her de}5artiu%, and 
relieve her of this ceaseless patter of questions. But 
like everything else, they seemed inevitaole, 
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" Everything,'* was her brief answer. 

"Then you are awfully rich?"* 

" I suppose so." 

** And you have a lot more jewels ? I mean, all hers as 
well as your own ? " 

"Yes." 

"Oh, do let me unpack them. Where are they?" 
Elizabeth cried. " I simply love pretty things." 

" We won't unearth them to-night," Helen said firmly. 

She knew that to watch those careless hands fingering 
her godmother's trinkets just then was rather more than 
she could bear ; and she was thankful to see her supper 
arrive at that moment, brought up by the gaping and 
somewhat sheepish Bessie, who guiltily remembered the 
touch of familiarity in her manner towards this im- 
portant personage awhile ago. Bessie was thankful to 
leave the room without receiving a reprimand. So im- 
portant do our actions appear in our own eyes, we can 
scarcely conceive that many of them never attract any 
one's notice at all, and are of as little consequence to 
other people as the fact that we breathe. 

Helen made a hasty meal, to the accompaniment of 
some dozens of questions as to her mode of life hitherto, 
her foreign experiences, and Lady Clanfield's household 
appointments. Elizabeth tried to extract information 
on all conceivable and inconceivable subjects with a frank 
curiosity that had no limitations. 

"You're not engaged to be married?" she asked, 
glancing at the slender white hands. 

"No.^ 

"But I expect you have been proposed to, heaps of 
times?" 

Helen made no response. 

"Haven't you?" Elizabeth persisted, lounging back 
among the sofa cushions and watching her sister through 
half-closed eyes. 

" I should hardly be likely to discuss the matter if I 
had," was the stiff reply. 

"Oh, wouldn't you?" Elizabeth exclaimed, opening her 
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eyes suddenly. *^ I should. It must be rather interest- 
ing — especially the refusing.'" 

*^I aon''t think you would find it so,^ Helen said 
gravely. 

There arose in her mind the picture of a dark hand- 
some face, quivering with disappointment and a moment 
later eager with renewed hope, though none had been 
held out to him save the slender promise of meeting 
again. 

** I know I should,^^ Elizabeth persisted ; ^^ it would be 
amusing to watch how difierently each man took it I 
suppose you knew lots of young men ? ^ 

" I suppose we did.'' 

" How jolly ! We don't know any here yet, except of 
course David Lloyd, and he doesn't count. But one is 
rather thankful even to see him for a change, when father 
brings him in for a glass of wine and a biscuit. He 
doesn't ever have his meals here.*" 

She added the last bit of information rather hastily, as 
if afraid that she might be giving a false impression and 
shocking her sister unnecessarily. 

There was a distinct pause. 

**But there are some awfully nice fellows about,'* 
Elizabeth broke out, as if completing a thought of her 
own. *^I wish to goodness we could get to know them. 
But, you see, nobody has called on us yet. lliat's 
mother's fault." 

** Indeed ? " Helen inquired sharply. " How ? " 

^'Oh, I suppose people have heard how fearfully 
common she is," Elizabeth said in a tone of vexation. 
** Father says it has always been the same — ^he has never 
been able to get on anywhere for her; she just wouldn't 
take any trouble with herself from the very beginning. I 
know that for a certainty, for I've tried times out of 
number to brush her up a bit, but she has just turned 
sulky and cried, and it has done no good at all." 

" I am not surprised," Helen said drily. 

" Eh ? " queried Elizabeth quickly. 

^^ Nothing ! " Helen responded. 
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Elizabeth eyed her keenly. She wanted an explanation, 
but somehow the calm still face forbade a second question. 
The girl was sensible of such a barrier between herself and 
her sister as she had never felt with any one before, and it 
worried her. 

" Well, it is beastly hard luck,"' she said ; " what's the 
good of the money, and the education IVe had, and 
everything, if I can'^t have a good time now? If it 
wasn't for mother I don't see why we shouldn't mix in 
society ; we should be able to of course, for father has 
made a gentleman of himself — he's fit to associate with 
any one, and he would do the thing royally. He has got 
splendid ideas for entertaining, and would spend nis 
money like a lord. I wish he could just get the chance." 

She stopped for breath — her eyes flashing, her cheeks 
flushed — uien resumed excitedly. 

" Yes, I just wish he could. He'd show these Wynstons 
and stuck-up people how to do it, and make them sit 
up a little, I fancy, and they'd be sorry they'd held aloof 
so long. But there — how is one ever going to do any- 
thing with a mother like ours? She gives the whole 
show away — Fve always felt that! Why, when I was 
at school father told me I might bring any of the girls 
home for the holidays I liked, but I coulon't make up 
my mind to it — I was so ashamed for them to see mother, 
and I knew it would be all over the place what kind 
she was next term, till I should be the laughing-stock of 
the school." 

The girl's tone was exceedingly bitter, the expression 
of her face not pretty to see. Just so had she looked 
when Helen caught her eyes upon her mother; it was 
something more than contempt — it indicated positive 
dislike. 

" I can't say much for your friends if that's the return 
they would have made for your hospitality," was Helen's 
unexpected remark. 

Elizabeth eyed her critically. 

" Girls are all like that," she said sweepingly ; " they 
like you for what they can get out of you. I was a 
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favourite at school because I had lots and I shared. I 
didn^t want to risk losing their good opinion.*" 

^^ And I, under the circumstances, should not have cared 
to keep i1^^ Helen said. ^^On such a basis it was too 
flimsy a concern to be worth having.*" 

She finished the dainty repast that had been sent up, 
and rose to complete her toilette, feeling surprisingly 
better for the food. She remembered now that she had 
not touched anything since breakfast time, so that the 
sense of exhaustion was scarcely surprising. But she did 
not alter her determination to go to bed. The more 
rested her body, the keener became her power of thought ; 
and the more did she long to fisLce in solitude the extra- 
ordinary sequence of events through which she had been 
passing. Her chief desire now was to get rid of the 
talkative Elizabeth, whose knowledge of their kinship 
appeared to move her to exceeding confidence. Helen 
was as little in tune for her outpourings as she had 
been for her father's — they jarred on her nerves most 
painfully. 

Elizabeth seemed to ponder over her statement for a 
moment. 

^*0h,^ she said carelessly, ^Mt doesn't matter much 
what one is liked for, so long as one is liked. But, I 
say, what splendid hair you have ! Tve been wondering 
all the time what sort of pads you wore to make it look 
so much, and you haven t any. Goodness — ^it is right 
down to your knees, and what a colour ! Do you use 
anything K>r it — dye it, I mean ? ^ She rose ; and, coming 
over to Helen, took some strands of the brilliant copper 
hair in her hands and stroked it admiringly. 

Helen perceived that the girl literally reeked of some 
strong scent ; it was this she had mistaken for the perfume 
of hothouse plants, that so sickened her in the arawing- 
room. It was also apparent in the strong light, and at 
this short distance, that the delicacy of Elizabeth's pink 
and white complexion was not entirely due to nature — 
she was certainly powdered, probably slightly rouged. 

^* Of course not," Helen said abruptly. 
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" Tm sorry,'' Elizabeth replied. " I should like to have 
done mine like it if you could have told me how. Fm 
sick of it fair.'' 

" You don't mean to say you would dye your hair ? " 
Helen inquired. 

^^ Rather — ^if I could get it anything like yours." 

*^But what on earth would people think if you went 
out one day with it fair and the next copper?" 

« Oh, I shouldn't care," Elizabeth said jauntily. « What 
does it matter what people think P " 

" Everything, if you are bent on rising." 

^* Really P " Elizabeth said, pondering the brief state- 
ment gravely; then she added, "But heaps of smart 
people do it. I know for a positive fact that the mother 
of one of the girls at my school dyed her hair, and she 
was the wife of a baronet." 

" It wouldn't have made it any better form had she been 
the wife of a duke or an earl," Helen said with decision ; 
^ it merely marked her for a vulgar-minded woman, who- 
ever she was, who cared more for what people thought 
of her appearance than for her own self-respect." 

Elizabeth stared in astonishment. 

"Goodness!" she said, "I don't think people have 
such strait-laced opinions in England. That must be a 
foreign idea." 

<< I was brought up by an Englishwoman," was Helen's 
answer. 

" But she hadn't been in England since the year one," 
Elizabeth said smartly; t" ever3rthing is tremendously 
changed nowculays. You've only got to read novels to 
see that — besides, you should live in London if you want 
to know what's what; every second person you meet is 

r^wdered cmd painted and got up to look their best — 
mean, any one you would be likely to look twice at. 
I wish to goodness we hadn't left London, but father 
was so dead set on having a place in the country and 
getting into society. He said we never should in town, 
but that in the country there were more chances of 
making friends. He hcts promised me we shall have a 
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house in London for the season, as soon as we^re fairly 
started, and then we can make a splash with our money 
there. It^s such hatefully slow work, though, thaf s what 
I complain of. We have been here eighteen months, and 
not a single soul has called. They are an awfully sticky 
set!" 

Helen was silent for a few seconds. 

^*I won'^t keejp you any lonser," she said quietly at 
length ; ^^ I shall soon be in bed now. Thank you very 
much for your help.'' 

The tone was so decisive and final that Elizabeth could 
not question it. 

** Well, if you are sure you have everything you want, 
ril go," she said, with a touch of regret. 

*^ Everything, thank you. I need nothing but rest 
now." 

" Good-night then," said her sister. 

She came close to her and put up her face to be kissed. 
Helen bent her head and barely touched her cheek, con- 
scious of a thrill of repulsion as she did it. 

The moment Elizabeth was gone Helen crossed the 
room and stealthily locked the door after her ; then leant 
against it and stared blankly round the garishly decorated 
room. 

" Ciel ! " she murmured, " what a girl ! " 

She sat down before the toilet table and buried her 
&ce in her hands, and so remained for a long time — 
utterly still, every fibre of her being jarred as with a 
painful vibration of entangled thoughts striving to free 
themselves one of the other. 

At last she was face to £Gu;e with the explanation she 
had travelled so far and so persistently to seek. That 
was the one definite idea. She needed no further en- 
lightenment as to Lady Clanfield's motives in keeping 
her so entirely in the dark as to her parentage. Common- 
sense, of which Helen was in no way devoid, told her that 
*the reason for it lay in the woman's ambition at the out- 
set to mould the child — train it to perfection in that state 
of life to which she had been pleased to call it. To deny 
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Helen the knowledge when she arrived at womanhood 
was no more wonderful; she must have known that it 
would be both cruel and crushing to a girl of her tempera- 
ment to divulge it. She believed her experiment in the 
adoption and cultivation of the tiny common plant to 
have proved so successful, that she would not mar its 
prospects by transplanting it into any decree of shadow, 
out determined it should revel perpetually in sunshine, 
and fulfil the destiny of her choosing. 

Lady Clanfield was prepared for all emergencies save 
one — her own death. She was a comparatively young 
woman, and, to the best of her own belief, in the soundest 
of health. It had never occurred to her that the protec- 
tion of her presence might suddenly be denied to her 
ward, and her kindness thereby be turned into a cruelty 
unspeakable. 

There could be no doubt the blow was an exceedingly 
heavy one. Knowing Helen as intimately as she oio, 
Lady Clanfield would have realised that, could she but 
have foreseen this disastrous denouement. She made no 
mistake as to the importance of her own influence upon 
the girl, but she also fully recognised the fact that refine- 
ment and delicacy of feeling are innate, not instilled — 
they may be fostered, but cannot be formed out of 
nothing. Only, in common with all things created, they 
die most easily in their earliest infancy. With the 
thought of the child^s parentage ever before her, the 
experiment had proved a matter of deepest anxiety. 
The question was : Did the elements of success lie in the 
material she had obtained ? Thankfully, she found that 
they did. Such were her convictions of Helenas delicacy 
of feeling, that she could not have borne to contemplate 
this hour of agony for the being who was above alt else 
her beloved. But in her security of protecting possession 
the contingency had never presented itself to her. 

An agony oi mind it very literally was to the sensitive 
^rl, but imbued with no senseless reproaching of the 
dead woman who had held this secret back. Helen saw 
her point of view with a clearness of perception that 
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only a great love, a perfect trust, is capable of. Her 
father admitted that her godmother had taken her out 
of charity; she had from first to last done her very 
utmost for her welfieire and happiness — to that Helen 
could testify, and could accord ner nothing but honour 
and gratituda Strange to say, the one whom she did 
blame now, in this bitter hour of humiliation, was 
primarily her father — ^first, for ever parting with her, 
no matter what the cause; then, for cruelly withstand- 
ing his wife^s unceasing craving for her firstborn. Helen 
knew her godmother would not have tortured the un- 
fortunate woman by vrithholding her child, no matter 
how strong the law upon Lady Clanfield^s side. Yes, it 
was her father she blamed without question or mitiga- 
tion. She shrank from him with a sort of horror and 
repugnance which sprang to life the moment she saw 
him, was increased by his cowardly silencing of her ^ 
moiiier, and was strengthened tenfold by his arrogant * 
self-defence and the conceited epitome of his own 
achievements. But, secondarily, Ilelen recognised she 
had only herself to thank for the position in which 
she now was. She blamed herself bitterly for not 
having clung to her faith in her godmother's always un- 
erring judgment; she miffht have known that to pry 
into what she had withheld must inevitably bring about 
disaster. Imorance would, indeed, have been blessed in 
this case — ^the weight of the cloud of uncertainty nothing 
as compared with this crushing knowledge. 

** Why did I come— oh, why was I such a fool as to 
come ? ^ was her cry. 

It was very late that night before she dropped into a 
troubled sleep, and not Ions after dawn her restless brain 
was so wide-awake again, sue found lying still a species 
of torture. She got up; and, because by daylight the 
room was even more hideous than by night in its glaring 
contrasts, she leant out of the window, that the cool air 
might, if possible, soothe her. Gazing upon a beautiful 
stretch of oarkland bathed in the early sunshine, she made 
another eftort at steadying her bewildered brain. 
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^' There is nothing but to get away from here as quickly 
as possible,^ she decided in a practical way. " I am not 
bound by any laws either of kinship or obligation to 
remain. I am my own mistress, thank heaven, and I 
owe nothing to the parents who gave me away — ^nothing 
— ^nothing." 

She repeated the word emphatically, as though in 
refutation of some inner argument with which she would 
have nothing to do. Her resolute mouth was set in firm 
lines ; her eyes were coldly steady. 

^^ It would be absolutely insupportable to remain with 
them — I could not do it,'*' she continued. ^^I think 
I must have been mad last night even to promise that 
I would stay awhile, but I will do it as I said I would. 
And then I will go, not back to Florence, but away out 
of the lives of every one who ever knew me, and start 
afresh by myself.*" 

There was a pause in her reflections. Almost she 
seemed to be listening to something which was within 
herself, but yet was no part of herself. 

** I couldn't do it," she muttered anon ; " it would be 
impossible. I have nothing in common with these people, 
even though they are my own. To live with them would 
be unbearable. I could have borne it better had I found 
them starving in a wretched little hovel; but this 
vulgar display of riches, the incongruity of it, and their 
ho^ess unconsciousness of their own deficiencies, is too 
appalling.'' 

Again there was that strange hush. 

^^ But that poor woman loved me," the girl muttered, 
with a sense of heaviness, ^'all those bitter years of 
longing, worshipping my memory ; cmd she believes that 
I despise her as these others do. O Grod, help me; 
what must I do ? Is this all that she is to receive for her 
unspeakable devotion ? " 

It was the inner voice in the ascendant now, and it had 
become a prayer. For, strange to say, throughout all 
her bewildered meditations that night, the story of 
her mother's tormented, unsatisfied life had haunted 
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her with a persistency that would take no denial ; the 
pitifolness ot it wotdd not be gainsayed. 

^' She loved me, and she believes that I despised her as 
these others do.*" 

That was the heart of the matter; it had kept her 
last night bound as if by a spell. What power, fight it 
though she might, would it hold for her future ? 
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CHAPTER VI 

" David, what is the matter ? " 

David Lloyd glanced quickly across the tea-table at his 
mother. Familiar as he haa been with her blindness 
from his earliest childhood, there were times when he 
fomid it difficult to realise. To the best of his knowledge 
he had been talking cheerfully enough ever since he had 
come in, some ten minutes ago. 

" Nothing, dear," he replied casually ; but his face did 
not tally wiiii the assertion. 

'^ Ah, but I know that is not true," Mrs. Lloyd said 
with conviction. 

" How ? " David asked — putting off time, as it were. 

'^You have sighed four times since you sat down to 
tea." 

David laughed outright. 

^ What a sharp pair of ears you have to be sure," he 
said. ^* But what's m a sigh after all ? " 

^* It depends entirely upon the kind of sigh it is," Mrs. 
Lloyd said quietly. '^ Now, you sighed because you are 
dreadfully worried about somethii^. Am I not right ? " 

Again David laughed, but now less easily. 

" Well — ^yes, you are ; but you must be a witch to have 
discovered it," he said. ^ I suppose I am rather bothered. 
The truth is, Fve made a fool of myself, and I don^ 
like it." 

"My dear?" 

His mother leant back in her chair and waited, looking 
straight at him with a shadow of anxiety on her usually 
placid face. 

She was a small woman with dainty, piquante features ; 
no signs of her infirmity marred the beauty of her large 
grey eyes: there was scarcely a silver thread in her 
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luxuriant brown hair, and she looked marvellously young 
in her simple widow^s weeds, in appearance more like the 
young feliow^s elder sister than his mother. 

His pride in her knew no bounds. The very way in 
which he had furnished her home, that it might be a 
suitable setting for her, was proof thereof: although 
nothing but an old farm-house, no single touch within it 
was clumsy or unrefined. He would sit and watch her at 
the end of a long day^s work with a sense of restful 
appreciation and satisfaction. Just now, however, as his 
eyes rested upon her, he looked harassed and anxious, 
and brushed his fair hair from his forehead with a gesture 
half perplexed, half impatient. 

^'Some people might find it amusing,^ he continued, 
*^but I don^t; for, in the first place, it makes one feel 
such a cad, and in the second it may prove too costly to 
be a laughing matter.^ 

He paused; but his mother waited patiently, giving 
him his own time. 

" You remember the girl I told you about, whom I picked 
up yesterday on the road and drove to St. Hillary P^ 

Mrs. Lloyd was not likely to have forgotten so recent 
an event of which she had heard every detail. 

" The lady-help,'^ she said in bewilderment. " Yes ? " 

^^ Lady-help P groaned David, resting his elbows on 
the table, and ruffling his hair distractedly with both 
hands. ** Oh goodness ! ^ 

^^ My dear boy, what has happened ? ^ asked his mother, 
beginning to be seriously alarmed. 

<* What on earth possessed me to let my tongue run on 
in the way it did, I can^t think,^ said the young fellow. 
*^ No wonaer she snubbed my kindly endeavours to warn 
her against the St. Hillarys. She must have been literally 
afraid of what I was going to say next ! ^ 

** David, what are you talking about?'*' 

He rose hastily and began pacing the room, leaving his 
tea almost untouched. 

*^ Why, mother,"' he said at last, coming to a standstill 
before her, ^ she is the man's own daughter ! " 
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** Daughter ? " echoed Mrs, Lloyd blankly. 

" Yes, daughter,^ repeated David with emphasis ; " she 
was adopted in her infancy by some great lady, and has 
always lived abroad till now. It appears they did not 
even know her by sight themselves. I had it all from 
St. Hillary himself this afternoon, and he is in a fine 
state of excitement over it. The adopted mother is dead, 
and the girl has come for good, I gathered. She 
apparently travelled here incognita as a sort of pleasant 
surprise for her family. I wish to goodness she hadn^t 
— thafsall!'' 

There was a silence of several seconds. 

^^ I don^t see that you are in the least to blame,"^ ex- 
claimed his mother with sudden partisanship. *^ How were 
you to know ? Your intentions were of the very kindest.'" 

" That is our side of the question,^ David said grimly. 
" I doubt if it would appeal to a Dawson-St. Hillary in 
the same way. It isn^t exactly pleasant to hear one's 
family run down. No — ^nothing excuses my folly. The 
worst of it is, that should Miss Dawson-St. Hillary think 
it her duty to inform her father of what she considers my 
disloyalty to him, it may cost me my billet, and we can^t 
exactly afford to be turned off without a reference at this 
juncture. It's horribly awkward all round." 

Mrs. Lloyd sat pondering the situation awhile with a 
grave face. David stood with his back to her, drumming 
aimlessly upon the window, looking utterly perplexed and 
crestfallen. 

^^She must be a very disagreeable girl," his mother 
remarked at length. ^*A replica of that patronising 
younger sister of hers, I suppose." 

"Not in the least," David said quickly; "they are 
absolutely different, or I should never have made such an 
unfortunate mistake. It would not have struck me that 
a girl like Miss Elizabeth would have been at all out of 
place at St. Hillary as lady-help— quite the reverse. But 
this other one '" 

"But if she reports you to her father" — b^an Mrs. 
Lloyd. 
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'* She will be perfectly justified,^ David said, flushing 
hotly. " I offered her the oiggest insult it was possible to 
receive, wrapped up in what must have seemed to her 
a paltry, impertinent compliment. The worst of it is, 
that there is no possible apoloey for such a thing as this 
— nothing short of unsaying me words and obliterating 
them from her memory would be anything like adequate. 
I wish to goodness I knew what to do for the best.**" 

^^ What do you mean, David P ^ asked his mother with 
sudden curiosity. 

^^ Whether it would be wise to chuck the place before it 
chucks me,"" he replied moodily. ^^I dont exactly see 
how I can stay on after this, even if Miss Dawson-St. 
Hillary says nothing. To say the least of it, it would be 
very bad form.'^ 

" Well ? "" interpolated his mother questioningly. 

'^I should inevitably feel everlastingly unconuortable, 
with the remembrance of it hanging over me every time I 
met her about the place. The fact is, mother, I don'^t feel 
equal to it ; I want to get away right out of the county, 
for I^m just about sick of it all. 

The blind woman^s heart literally bounded at these 
vehement words. They filled her with a pleasurable thrill 
of excitement such as she had not experienced for years, 
and tingled through her veins like new life. It was a 
surprise to her to come upon such a phase in David's 
character. She had never for one moment suspected him 
before of discontent, though she had looked for signs of it 
with an eagerness that would have amazed him, could he 
but have realised it; for he had not the least idea how his 
present position hurt and galled his mother. She accepted 
all that he did to brighten her necessarily circumscnbed 
life with such an appearance of tender appreciation as 
deceived him into the oelief that she was perfectly happy, 
and he little guessed that beneath that surface of placid 
content there was a wearing ground-swell of ceaseless 
regret that, after all, her ambitions for him should have 
come to nothing. Despite his splendid education he was 
in no better case socially than his father had been ; men 
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and women of the class to which she rightfuUy belonged 
looked down upon her son as a mere nobody, and bitterly 
did she resent their patronage. Not that she was un- 
reasonable. She recognised the fact that here in Brink- 
water it would be impossible for him to rise out of his 
mediocrity; the traditions of his forefathers would ding 
to him too persistently to admit of it. But in another 
county— or, better still, in that common meeting ground 
for all men of ability — I^ndon — she felt it was to be 
done if she could only prevail upon David to attempt it. 

Herein had lain the great aifficulty. When first the 
crash came, and it was necessary for him to get immediate 
work, nothing would persuade him to leave the home of 
his boyhood, to which be was obstinately attached. More- 
over, he was possessed by the notion that his mother must 
be also, but that for his sake she unselfishly set her own 
desires aside in proposing that they should seek pastures 
new. Chiefly for this last reason he accepted the position 
of bailiff at St. Hillary with alacrity — regarding it as a 
species of intervention of Providence that the opportunity 
should have come his way, and certain that he had 
thus secured his mother^s best chance of happiness for 
the remainder of her days. 

As a matter of fact, she accepted it as the death-blow 
to all her hopes, deploring nothing so much as David's 
seeminfi; lack of personal ambition. It was impossible 
to exphiin her side of the question to him. Could she tell 
the son of the man who nad been so good to her how 
thankful she would be to get away mm all the old 
associations, so many of which had been the reverse of 
happy to her? Could she expatiate upon what it had 
cost ner to settle down into the position of a mere 
farmer's wife in those early days, when she had longed 
to mix with her equals and had winced as they passed 
her by P How she had wept in secret over the countless 
blunders of her kindly but uncultured lord and master, 
who could so little satisfy the cravings of her gently 
nurtured temperament ! 

These were things that David must never know, and 
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she deemed him too simple ever to have guessed at them. 
She therefore had no argmnent wherewith to prevail upon 
him to leave Brinkwater; but it appearea to her as 
though Providence were fighting on her oehalf by sending 
this irksome little unpleasantness to jolt them out of the 

rve in which they had seemed destined to live and 
-it was rousing the young fellow to a sense of tedious- 
ness, and giving him the desire to put the length or the 
breadth of the kingdom between himself and the old 
home with its weighty records. 

She had, however, played a part too long to jump at 
the idea; besides, she had learnt early in life that trans- 
parent influence is no influence at all — ^particularly when 
practised by woman upon man. 

^^ I daresay you may be right, dear,"^ she said quietly. 
" Who knows ? Perhaps, when it is all blown over, we 
shall discover that it is just a blessing in disguise, dis- 
agreeable as it may seem at present.*" 

She spoke hopefullvy but her words had not the desired 
efiect. To-day, for the first time within her experience of 
him, her son had no cheery response for her ; it seemed 
for once impossible to him to make the best of things — 
a power which had never failed him before. 

^^If it is a blessing,^ he said heavily, *Hhe disguise 
is too ugly for me to uke looking at it at present. I wish 
it had never happened ; I shall never be able to forgive 
myself for being such a fool. What on earth must she 
have thought of me ? " 

**She seems to have told you pretty plainly,^ Mrs. 
Lloyd said with some spirit. 

She had very much resented the fact when David told 
her the story the previous evening, and had not felt at all 
warmly inclined towards the seemingly sharp-tongued 
young woman. 

"Pm not surprised,'' David remarked bitterly. "If 
she had been a man I think I should have been knocked 
out of the dog-cart for an insolent hound. Hulloa — 
what's up now ? " 

The abrupt exclamation startled Mrs. Lloyd. He was 
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usually so careful that nothing should, for her sightle 
ness was ever present with him. 

" Why, what is it, dear ? "^ she asked. 

"Miss Dawson-St. Hillary herself," David said ex- 
citedly, ^^ running as hard as she can towards this house, 
I think.'* 

" Perhaps some one is ill," Mrs. Lloyd suggested, " or 
St Hillary is on fire." 

" Wrong way," David explained ; " she is coming from 
the preserves. It is here she is bound for — ^yes — she is 
turning in at the gate. Fll go and meet her." 

He strode to the front door and came face to face with 
Helen, who stopped abruptly on the threshold, white and 
trembling. 

" Oh, Mr. Lloyd," she exclaimed, panting for breath, 
"please come quick. I have found a wretched dog in 
a trap in the preserves, and I can't get it out. It is 
shrielung horribly — that's how I found it." 

She leant against the door-post palpably exhausted; 
she had evidently run without sparing herself. 

David snatched his cap from a peg. 

" ril trace it by the sound then," he said. ** Don't you 
bother to come. Miss St. Hillary ; you are fearfully done 
up. Go in and rest — I'll take you to my mother." 

" No, no," Helen said hastily, as he tiuned, " I couldn't 
rest really, thank you. You would be much longer 
finding the dog without me, and I can take you straight 
to the place. I have left marks to guide me back." 

She turned quickly, and took the lead at a fast trot. 
The young fellow caught her up outside the gate; and 
they ran abreast awhile. 

Presently he began to wonder at her power of en- 
durance; for her breathing became more difficult, and 
once or twice she stumbled, but still she ran. 

"Keep your mouth shut, and breathe through your 
nose," he said with a sidelong glance at her; "don't 
hurry, for * steady does it ' always in running." 

His tone was exceedingly matter-of-fact, but it is more 
than could be said for his state of mind. The incident 
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had thrown him into an extraordinary state of excitement, 
of which he was increasingly conscious as they went on. 
Conversation was impossible, so that he had plenty of 
time for thinking ; and it occurred to him that it was an 
extraordinary thing to be suddenly racing along beside 
the very girl of whom he had been thinking steadily 
for some hours — of whom he was just speaking when she 
appeared upon the scene — and — ^to tell the truth — whom 
he had been earnestly hoping he might never meet 
again. 

The news that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had so trium- 
phantly divulged to the very first outsider he could 
find, had plimged poor David'^s mind into such a state of 
chaos that at first he had lost his balance entirely. He had 
had just sufficient presence of mind to appear outwardly 
sympathetic with the rejoicing parent ; but, as soon as he 
wa» alone, there had begun a perfect torment of humilia- 
tion, in tlie recollection of his misdirected but kindly 
meant advice. He could not for the life of him remember 
exactly what he had said — how much or how little; but 
of the girFs stinging comment every word was imprinted 
upon his mind. He judged by that, that at least he had 
succeeded in interpreting his thoughts — which, towards 
the Dawson-St. Hillarys socially, were not complimentary. 
His despair on discovering to whom he hcui been so 
gratuitously confidential was so great-^his realisation of 
the impossibility of making amends so acute — that at 
first sight he would have given all he possessed to be 
able to disappear precipitately from Brinkwater, so that 
he might never come face to face with Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary again. 

On cooler reflection he of course saw that such a move 
was both childish and impossible. But as he discussed 
the matter with his mother, he turned over in his mind 
how short a notice he could give, and whether during 
the space of a month he could avoid the awkward 
meeting, than which he had never in his life dreaded 
anything more, or indeed half so much. And here he 
was running beside her in what seemed to him such a n>"' 
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dream-race that he must inevitably awake presently at 
home! 

His reflections upon the subject were the reverse of 
comfortable ; indeea, he was becoming momentarily more 
perplexed. He had not a thought for the creature to 
whose rescue he was being hurried; they were all 
expended upon this strange guide of his, who could thus 
put herself out, running, stumbling, panting with an 
exhaustion not to be hidden — all to save an unfortunate 
dog some five or ten minutes^ sufFering. 

They reached the preserves, which lay to the left of the 
farm, spreading over perhaps some couple of miles of 
undulating ground. Here Helen made her first pause, 
listening intently. 

*^ It is still crying,^ she said with difficulty, pressing her 
hand to her side. 

David could not hear a sound, but he felt sincerely 
alarmed as he noted how ashen white his companion had 
become with the exertion. 

" Hadn^t you better let me find it by myself now ? '^ he 
said. " I promise to run all the way if you will give me 
the direction.*" 

" Not yet,"" Helen said ; " I want to get to one par- 
ticular clearing. I can^t describe the way till then.'" 

She took but a second or two, then started off. She 
had to keep ahead now, for the path was narrow. They 
came at last upon an opening m the wood from whicn 
several paths branched off; Helen just glanced about her 
and chose one without hesitation. David noticed a pair 
of gloves l3dng beside it, and, stooping as he ran, he 
picked them up and pocketed them. 

Now the yells or the miserable dog were distinct 
enough. At the next clearing Helen again came to a 
stan^till. It was the centre of a great many paths, but 
tied to the branch of a tree at the opening to one was a 
white handkerchief. The girl was beyond speaking now 
— ^she simply pointed, and signalled to him to precede 
her. David silently obeyed. She ran behind him still 
lest even now he should miss his way. 
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He presently broke through the undergrowth to the 
left, guided by yaps and howls, and came upon the 
miserable object of which he was in search — a wire-haired 
Irish terrier held fast by the leg, straining impotently to 
be free, and screaming anew at every fresh jerk. 

With one stamp of his heel David opened the trap that 
was hidden in the long grass, and the oeast, finding itself 
released, bounded away a few feet; then whimpering sat 
down suddenly to lick the helpless, dra^ng limb 
impeding it 

" It's you, Worry ! ^ David exclaimed. " I might have 
guessed as much ! ^ 

He was kneeling beside the dog examining the wounded 
leg, when Helen appeared ; but he glanced up quickly at 
her 

"Sit down, Miss St. Hillary," he said gently. "Fll 
fetch some water for you. This matter can wait— he has 
only dislocated his leg." 

"But that must be dreadfully painful," Helen said; 
"please don't think of me — I am all right. Oughtn't 
something to be done at once for the poor thing's leg? 
Can you set it?" 

"Yes, I can," David said, eyeing his companion 
doubtfully ; " but I'm afraid he would make a most fearful 
noise and upset you — ^naturally it will hurt him. If you 
will just rest, and then leave, me " 

"Oh, but I beg you not to think of me," Helen 
exclaimed eagerly, smking down beside the dog and 
taking the rough brown head between her slender, capable- 
looking hands. "Do it at once, please. I will hold 
him — ^I am very strong." 

David lookea at her curiously. 

" You are not afraid ? " he questioned. 

" Not in the least," she said steadily. 

The yoimg fellow made a pretence of examining the leff 
still further to give her time to pull herself together, and 
at last, when her breath came less gaspingly, and there 
was a tinge of colour in her face, he said : 

"Very well, but be prepared for him to jerk hard 
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and yelL Grip him tight by the scruff of the neck with 
both hands — so. Now please — ^ready ! " 

With a sharp deft movement David did his work. 
There was a hoarse moan — a fierce struggle — and the dog 
lay utterly stiU, panting. 

David turned and looked at his companion. He 
thought he had never seen such an expression of deter- 
mination on any face before; but in the girPs eyes was 
a look of intensest pity as they rested on the brown 
head against her knee. 

" You can let him go now," David said ; " Til carry him 
to the brook side and bathe the wound. He is one of my 
own dogs, and I haven'^t seen him since morning. But he 
is always in trouble of some sort, if it is only for killing 
other people's cats and dogs. We call him Worry." 

^An appropriate name," Helen said, as she rose and 
followed. 

Worry lay meek and patient while David knelt and 
bound up the scarred leg; for Helen stroked the silky 
cars with a soothing, caressing touch, which appealed to 
the canine susceptibilities and gained her his imSectionate 
respect for all time. 

**Now I will carry him home to my mother," David 
said. ^^ If she were not so devoted to him I should have 
sent him away months ago— he is such an incurable and 
untrainable sportsman. But she is blind, and I can't 
bear to deprive her of anything she is used to. New things 
don't appeal to a blind person in the way they do to us." 

There was a peculiar ring in his voice, and Helen 
noticed it with quick sympathy. She little knew that the 
cause was something with which she had to do. But it had 
struck David with a sharp pang at that moment that 
not only Worry, but all that was dear to her by the sense 
of fEimiliarity would very soon be taken from the poor 
blind woman; and doubly he poured the vials oi his 
wrath upon his own impulsive idiocy for bringing such a 
disaster upon the little home. 

^^Has your mother been blind long?" Helen asked 
gently. 
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^ As long as I can remember,"^ was the brief response as 
the young fellow lifted Worry, and the pair began to 
retrace their steps. 

"How sad!'' 

" You wouldn't think so if you knew her," David said 
hastily ; " she is always brave and cheerful." 

^Vlt is wonderful how often blind people are so con- 
tented and patient," Helen remarked. 

Then conversation flagged — on her part for lack of 
mutual interests, but on his because (the necessity for 
action at an end) the teasing, pestering tiiought of yester- 
day's slip was most disagreeably to the fore again. 

To have anything on his mind of which he might not 
speak was a thing intolerable to a man of David's dis- 
}K)8ition; he was habitually frank and open to a fault, 
with an impetuosity which was incapable of looking at 
two sides of a question, but had always to be very strongly 
in favour of one or the other. Just now, as he followed 
Helen down one path after another, he was oppressed by 
a weight of shame for that complex and unintentional 
insult. He became increasingly possessed with the desire 
to crave her pardon for it, and to risk her open scorn 
again rather than cringe before her under this burden 
of silence. It never occurred to him that she might 
possiblj^ prefer to let the subject drop, or that it would 
but pain her anew to refer to it ; he could only regard 
it from his own point of view — ^the appeasing of his con- 
science as a gentleman with an apology. The words 
literally hummed in his head to the exclusion of all else. 

They reached the eate leading out of the preserves. 
As he held it open for the girl to pass through, their 
eyes met. With that, his inclinations suddenly got the 
better of him, and all other considerations went to the 
wind. 

"Miss Dawson-St. Hillary," he blurted out, "I am 
glad to have this opportunity of speaking to you to-day, 
though when you came to my house I was just wishing 
I might never set eyes on you again. But the truth is, 
I want to beg your pardon for my extraordinary behaviour 
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of yesterday, and to tell you that I shall never cease to 
regret it. 1 have no excuse to offer — nothing can improve 
matters, I know — but I must tell you how awfully sorry 
I am for having been such a cad.*" 

Helen gazed into the flushed, eager face with dismay — 
for the moment too entirely taken aback to say any- 
thing. David's heart sank within him, for in the dignity 
of her utter stillness he read nothing but excessive sur- 
prise at his presumption, and he instantly regretted the 
speech. 

*'Pray don't mention it,'" Helen said stiffly, pulling 
herself together quickly; *^I quite understand how the 
mistake arose. It was the postmistress's fault to begin 
with. We are sending for the real Miss Cuttle to-day.*" 

" It was not to that part of it I was referring," said 
the truthful David — blundering on, regardless of the fact 
that she had probably purposely mistaken his intention — 
'* but to the seeming disrespect towards your family for 
which you pulled me up. I would like you to know I 
think you were more than justified — ^and — and I know 
I richly deserved it." 

He had flushed up to the roots of his hair, and his 
eyes were full of trouble. The surprise on Helen's face 
deepened ; she looked genuinely annoyed. 

In the recent excitement about the dog to whose rescue 
she had flown, all recollection of the part this man had 
played in the adventures of yesterday had vanished ; he 
was for the time being but a means to an end — ^the release 
of the suffering creature. Indeed, since that strange 
scene into whidi she had so blindly stumbled after the 
doors of St. Hillary closed upon her, she had not given 
David Lloyd a thought ; everything was swamped 
by the immensity of the revelations that awaited her. 
How should the opinion of a mere bailiff upon the estate 
have left any lasting impression? But now his words 
brought bacK with unpleasant force a remembrance of 
all the strange criticisms vouchsafed her, one after another, 
as she journeyed towards St. Hillary ; and she was brought 
face to face with a new aspect of the affair. She had 
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been looking at it so fisu* from within ; she now scanned 
it from without. 

These things that she had heard constituted the voice 
of the people — this, then, was how her feunily was re- 
garded by the neighbourhood — ^this extraordinary, un- 
desirable family of which she found herself a part ! She 
shrank into herself with a kind of shudder, overwhelmed 
b^ a bitter shame that made her long to run away and 
hide. But — ^to the man scanning her face for pardon for 
himself — there was only an appearance of proud hauteur, 
a very perceptible contrast to the frank eagerness with 
which she had appealed to him awhile ago for assist- 
ance. The tone in which she spoke was very unlike 
her ready offer of help in the doctoring of the recreant 
Worry. 

'*It is scarcely necessary to speak of this again,^ she 
said coldly; ^^ surely it is one of the instances where 
^ least said is soonest mended "" ? ^ 

Again David regretted his words. He found an ob- 
vious snub in this rejoinder; and yet, having gone so 
far, though unsuccessniUy, it was not in the nature of 
the man to let the subject drop. Restless and dissatisfied 
with himself, he felt impellea to make a further effort 
at least to prove the sincerity of his distress. 

^ I think not,^ he said simply, " at least not on my 
part. I owe it to you to tell you that I am sorry, andf, 
m case you should decide not to say anything of the 
matter to Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, that I intend to resign 
my post at once.*" 

Helen stared at the speaker as if she deemed him crazy. 
She was astonished beyond measure. 

*^ Not on this account, surely ? ^ she said. 

" On no other,'^ David said quietly. " I don't see how 
I could do otherwise, seeing what has occurred; for, 
however honest my work, you would naturally look upon 
me as untrustworthy for the future, and — and I could not 
stand that.^ 

There was something extraordinary about this strange 
fellow's very persistence in thrashing out a subject 
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which she had so clearly tried to show him was dis- 
tasteful to her; the turn things were now taking she 
found bewildering indeed. 

^^ I do not see that my opinion is of the least conse- 
quence,*" she said coldly ; '* my father has every confidence 
in you — ^he has already expatiated to me upon your 
management of the estate, and that is all that matters.*" 

She would fain have passed on, but became conscious 
that David Lloyd was purposely detaining her now, 
standing almost in her way ; and she pondered the fact 
with grave surprise as she met his troubled eyes. 

** Pardon me," he said with decision, "but it is not — 
at least, not to me. I should hate to feel that you were 
distrusting me — and I don^t see how you could: help it 
after my — my foolish meddling.*" 

Helen felt inwarfly perplexed and irritated by the 
eccentricity of this proceeding, and she paused to reflect 
upon it before replying. The little air of respectful 
familiarity with which this voung man had treated the 
girl he hielieved to be a lady-help the day before, had, 
she decided, not been so very unnatural after all. If 
somewhat provincial in his pronunciation, and perhaps 
lacking in what she had been taught to look upon as 
the hall mark of a gentleman, at least David Lloyd was 
a very superior farm-bailiff, and might consider himself 
in no way beneath the best of his master^s employees. 
But, to her way of thinking, the same address, and 
this easy equality of manner towards his master'^s 
daughter, needed some explanation. She found it, to 
her infinite chagrin, in those very opinions of which he 
was even now reminding her; if he treated her as on 
a level with himself, it was because he did indeed deem 
himself at least as good as any Dawson-St. Hillary. The 
idea came with a distinct shock upon her sensibilities, 
and yet with innate justice she admitted to herself that 
he had good cause. It was a strange experience for the 
girl who for four-and-twenty years had been brought up 
to believe herself part and parcel of the best society. 
As Lady Clanfield'^s niece she had never associated with 
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people of this description — but, behold ! as Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary^s dawhter, she was not only not above them, 
but actually qfwem. 

It was a strange discipline for a proud nature, and the 
admission hurt her. But because there was no resent- 
ment in her heart, she was at leisure to observe that 
the young man^s distress was very genuine — and she took 
pity upon him. 

^If you mean you are afraid I shall be perpetually 
bearing in mind wnat happened yesterday and suspecting 
you of disloyalty,^ she said — with a grave sedateness that 
went straight to David^s heart and drilled him through 
and through — **you are quite mistaken. I am not likely 
to give it another thought — indeed I had already for- 
gotten it till you reminded me. It does not follow that, 
because you do not think my father a gentleman, you will 
work for him any the less honestly •''^ 

Instantly the young man^s eyes shone with so much 
pleasure, that Helen was startled. 

^^ Thank you, a thousand times,"^ he exclaimed impul- 
sively; ^Mfs awfully good of you to put it like that. 
Then, if I stay, will you let me make some sort of repara- 
tion for my folly by — by proving that you are right ? " 

Helen felt increasingly uncomfortable. She certainly 
had no desire to be the means of sending David Lloyd 
away from St. Hillary in imaginary disgrace; but neither 
was she keen that he should stay for the sole purpose of 
winning her confidence and approval The position was 
decidedly embarrassing. She made a determined move 
now, almost brushing against her companion as she 
passed on. 

** Please donH make so much of the matter,^ she said. 
^^ I assure you I shall never give it another thought."" 

She was glad that a bend in the road revealed the 
farm gate. Until they reached it, neither of them spoke 
again. There David came to a standstill, and said — 

^^Won^t you come in and rest? You must be dead 
tired.'' 

But Helen courteously refused, and bidding him 
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*^ Grood-evening,^ turned and walked swiftly on towards 
St. Hillary. He stood there, bareheaded and with 
shining eyes, hugging the Irish terrier — an almost dog- 
like expression of steadfastness on his own face — as he 
watchea his companion out of sight. When she was 

gone, he still stood there in a dream, the theme of which 
e scarcely realised himself; but when Wony, fretted by 
the long silence, gave a little whimper, David came to 
himself with a long deep sigh, and at last entered the 
house. 

^^ Ah ! ^ said his mother, as he came into the drawing- 
room, ^^ you were so long at the gate after Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary left you, that I wondered what you were 
doing.*" 

David coloured a little. 

"I have brought you this villain Worry,'' he said. 
^^ Miss St. Hillary found him in a trap. And, mother,"" 
he added boyishly, ^* it's all right. I plucked up courage 
and told her I was awfully sorry I had been so insulting. 
And she was so jolly about it---there isn't the least need 
for us to turn out after all." 

There was a dead silence for some seconds — ^so intense 
that the man actually felt it. 

^^ You are glad, aren't you, mother ? " he asked, scan- 
ning her face closelv. But it was blank of all expression. 

" Are you, David ? " she asked quietly. 

^^ Of course," he exclaimed heartily. ^^ It would have 
been detestable to have gone in such a wav. Besides, I 
love the old place, and the life, really — but I was so 
upset." 

" What a baby it is, to be sure," Mrs. Lloyd remarked. 
But the touch of irritation in her tone was so unlooked 
for that he did not notice it. 

Thus he did not realise that his mother had never in 
all her life been so disappointed. 

All the time he had been out she h^d sat with idle 
hands but busy brain, building one castle in the air after 
another. Sometimes it was in the shape of a little flat in 
London, the home of her childhood, and the busy hum of 
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which she loved ; at others it was a villa in the suburbs, 
with a scrap of garden to potter about in ; or again, it 
was a cottage in the country, but always far away from 
Brinkwater; and there was a pleasant sense of bustle and 
stir, the congenial companionship of firiends who were in 
all senses her equals, and life was to begin afresh for her. 
With one impetuous speech the whole fabrication, with 
all its delicate tracery of idealism, was swept away, and 
she came to earth agam — to the desolation of her blind- 
ness, and the loneliness of her life. 

There was a little pause. 

^*I must go and speak to Esther about to-morrow^s 
dinner,"" she said, and David opened the door for her — 
little guessing what havoc he had wrought, and, man 
like, never realising it was an unusual time at which to 
be ordering to-morrow"s dinner. 



The moment Helen was certain of being out of sight, 
she slackened her speed, for she was in no hurry to reach 
St. Hillary. 

The recent excitement had proved a most blessed 
respite — taking her for the time oeing right out of her- 
self, and obliterating the thoughts with which she had 
set out upon her solitary expedition into the woods. But 
now they were back upon her with full force in all their 
unpleasant crudeness. 

It had been a day of very eenuine discomfort to her, 
from the moment euie arrived downstairs to breakfast 
onwards. In the first place, both Elizabeth and her 
father had greeted her with an effusiveness to which 
she was not at all prepared to respond — they were 
overwhelmingly delighted to see her. She found them 
awaiting her in the breakfast-room, and both .insisted 
upon kissing her; but her mother, who was already in 
her place at the head of the table, merely rose in her 
chair and nervously wished her " Grood - morning.'" 
Throughout the meal neither Elizabeth nor Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary seemed able to keep their eyes off' her, and 
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they were fussily over-attentive, pressing things upon her 
until she almost took them in self-derenoe, and probing 
her likes and dislikes in the matter of food with a tedious 
persistency. But, except to answer with an occasional 
negative or affirmative to some question, Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary maintained a dogged silence, scarcely raising 
her eyes from her plate. Helen wondered whether she 
was always so subdued, and came to the conclusion it 
must be fairly habitual, as neither of the other two 
seemed to notice it. She furtively watched the rugged 
face, and noted particularly that all trace of the fire and 
energy which she had exhibited the night before had 
vanished. She looked incapable of any such display of 
feeling, so depressed and spiritless was she, so enwrapped 
in a strange reserve — was it of timidity, or could it be 
offended dignity? Helen found it impossible to decide. 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had spoken of his wife^s temper 
beinff peculiar. Elizabeth also had more than hinted at 
the fact, foretelling that she would come out of her ill- 
humour before very long; but if this extraordinary 
dumbness was a sign of sullenness, she assuredly had not 
done so. She must be still feeling hurt and sore over the 
unfortunate discovery she had made as to Helenas attitude 
towards her family, and herself in particular, which, alas ! 
the girl had been unable on the spur of the moment to 
attempt to deny. 

Whatever the cause, the discomfort produced by this 
curious phase made Helen glad when breakfast was over. 
Then Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary disappeared, and she did 
not see her again till luncheon. 

In the meanwhile Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary and Eliza- 
beth insisted upon taking their visitor all over the house, 
exhibiting its modem contrivances and the handsomeness 
of the furnishing with great pride. Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary carefully and impressively explained the cost of 
all the larger items — as if that, and not the appearance, 
was what was of most importance — and entered into 
abstruse calculations as to the aggregate expenditure 
upon the house. 
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*^ IVs as fine a place as money can make it," he said ; 
^^ there isn^t another in the county can touch it. Thev 
tell me the Court is main and shabby in some parts of it 
inside — wants re-decorating and new upholstering badly. 
But there, you see, for all the name theyVe got, tne 
Wynstons haven^t got the money ; property's gone down, 
and the sons have had to be started in their careers and 
what not, and the money-bags don't overflow when there's 
a hole in the bottom that the coin is dribbling out of. 
No, no; give me trade nowadays, / say — ^and bread 
you've earned for yourself. You've no call to be so 
proud of an old name you'd nothing to do with the 
getting of, and hold your head so high above your 
neighbours." There was a touch of rancour in the 
tone. 

Helen received the speech in silence. She could think 
of nothing wherewith to reply, for it set ajar for her a 
gate of knowledge through which, at the moment, she 
was not desirous of peeping. She felt she had quite as 
much as she could bear m current events. 

The impression the house gave her as a whole was, that 
it was stiff and unhomely in its aggressive newness. But 
it was evidently entirely after the heart of its owner, who 
would as soon have thought of furnishing his home with 
antiquities as of buying his own personal wardrobe at a 
pawnshop — ^he would have found no distinction between 
the two actions. 

One of the chief purports of her being so immediately 
taken round the establishment was, that she might choose 
another bedroom at once. Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
learnt with surprise and regret that she was not a lover 
of blues in general, and was a good deal taken aback 
when she selected a much smaller room than the one he 
had apportioned her, done up in shades of soft green. 

** Now, I've always thought this the dowdiest room in 
the house," he said ; ^* I told Staples & Stuphums so at 
the time, and I've always meant to have a dash or two of 
colour put in — but if you like it so, of course there's 
nothing more to be said.'^ 
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Helen assured him that she admired it exceedingly, 
and found it entirely artistic. 

** Well, it seems a rum taste to me/^ was his comment ; 
*^rd as soon make my bedroom in a cabbage patch as 
this, for all the cheer you get out of it. However, opinions 
differ, and youVe wdcome to it, my dear. The maids 
shall move your things in, and you can call it your own 
for the rest of time. But tell me if there^s anything you 
want done different in it ; I wouldn^t grudge anything — 
even to the tune of a couple of hundred — to please you, 
you know. Well make much of her now weVe got her — 
won't we, Elizabeth?'' 

This was his tone throughout, and Helen found it 
increasingly distasteful. For one thing her father was 
apparently taking it for granted that she would remain 
at St. Hillary without question ; and somehow she seemed 
to find no opportunity for disabusing his mind of the 
idea. In spite of her resolution in the early morning to 
stay only a few days, it became more and more difficult to 
make the statement that she would soon be taking her 
departure, and she kept putting it off to a more season- 
able moment which was very long in coming. And 
secondly, upon further acquaintance she was even less 
drawn to her father than she had been at first sight; 
while in his presence she felt an instinctive shrinking 
from him which almost amounted to fear, senseless as she 
kept assuring herself this emotion was. 

^ I must not tell them my plans in too great a hurry," 
she thought desperately, *'but I cannot stand this for 
long. The worst is, that they will suspect me of being 
such — such a snob if I am not careful. How can I run 
the risk of letting them know why I cannot stay ? If I 
could blind Elizabeth and — ^and this man, my — my 
mother would understand and believe her suspicions 
proved correct. Perhaps I had better not mention going 
— at least for to-day." 

Thus far had she got by luncheon. As far as the 
family was concerned uie meal was a repetition of break- 
fast. Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was facetiously jocose, 
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Elizabeth efiiisive, but the woman at the head of the 
table very silent, obviously disinclined to answer when 
spoken to, and best pleased to be let alone. 

" Well, now youVe seen the best and the worst of us, 
my dear,** said Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, "and I don't 
think you, can say youVe a home to be ashamed of. Til 
back it against any in the neighbourhood both for 
appearance and convenience. I don^'t know if youVe 
lived in a palace abroad, or if you're used to visiting 
palaces, but I wouldn't mind a stack of your grand 
friends coming over to inspect it. Now that's a good 
idea of mine, too " — he broke off abruptly — " you shall 
invite as many of them as you like, as soon as ever you 
like. We shall be pleased to see them, and it'll keep you 
from fretting after foreign parts. I'd like to show tnem 
what England can do — and if they can't speak the 
language, I suppose you'll be able to do the parlez 
vous for the lot of us, when I can't make them under- 
stand by signs. Eh ? " 

Now would have been the opportunity for Helen to 
have announced her intentions. It was on the tip of her 
tongue to do so, and she sought desperately for appropriate 
words that she might do it delicately and without giving 
offence — ^but they would not come. She looked at her 
father, at Elizabeth, at her mother, for inspiration ; but 
when her glance fell on Jthe last her courage failed her, 
for the deep-set eyes were fixed upon her face for a 
moment witn a peculiar questionmg look in them 
baffling and daunting in tne extreme. It was the 
expression of one who was watching intently, waiting in 
an attitude of keen criticism. It lasted but for the 
fraction of a second ; for, as Helen's eyes met hers, Mrs. 
Dawson-St Hillary looked quickly — almost guiltily — away. 

"I can't say it before her," Helen decided — "at least 
not yet, like this — she would fancy I don't know what — 
she would kruyw why I am going." Aloud she merely 
replied, addressing her father : 

" I'm afiraid my friends are not likely to come over to 
England. They are none of them travellers." 
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Then, quite suddenly, a recollection came to her which 
was so yivid, and so undesirable, that she flushed from 
neck to brow. She remembered the impending arrival of 
Arthur Harding. 

^^ I shall be gone before then, at least,^ was her decision. 

Vexed with herself for colouring, she agaip glanced 
round to see if the fact had been observed. Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary was busy helping himself to salad — ^Elizabeth 
had risen to ring Uie bell — ^but again she caught those 
strange watchful eyes scanning her closely from the head 
of the table, and again they looked consciously and 
hurriedly away. 

" Oh, well, you shall ask some of them at any rate,'' 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary remarked cordially ; *^ therell be 
no harm done by that — and if they come, they come, and 
will be welcome — ^you can assure them of that. Perhaps 
youVe ^t some girl friends who would like a treat m 
England. Money's no object if they can't afford to pay 
their fares, you can tell them from me — I'll stand Sam all 
round." 

** Thank you— you are very good," Helen managed to say. 

She pictured herself making the offer to the Contessa 
di Baldi and Giselda, and furthermore she pictured their 
coming — and shivered ! The Contessa's impulsive promise 
to come and visit her crossed her mind. 

^ But I shall be gone long before she could carry that 
scheme out," thought the girl. 

Yet, for no apparent reason, her heart sank within her. 

" I'm sorry I shall have to be out till after tea on 
business," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said regretfully, ^ so I 
can't show you over the estate to-day. If Fd known what 
was in store for me I should have postponed my engage- 
ment, but it's too late now. However, Elizabeth here 
will entertain you — and the mother must try her hand 
at it. We mustn't let you get mopey and dull ; but I dare 
say we shall manage to keep you going amongst us." 

The idea of perpetual entertainment at Uie hands of 
these people was so distasteful to Helen that she said 
hastily : 
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** Oh, don^t trouble about me, I am quite used to being 
alone ; in fact I am fond of a certain amount of it^ 

She repeated the assertion to Elizabeth later, when Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary had taken his departure with renewed 
profuse apologies for going, and the girls were alone in 
the drawing-room. 

To her surprise and pleasure Elizabeth exclaimed 



jrly: 
Oh,; 



are you sure you wouldn^t mind being left a 
little while ? The truth is, Fm awfully keen on trying 
a new mare while father is out. I told the groom I 
would yesterday. If you wouldn^t really mind my leaving 
you for half-an-hour about three o^clock ? ^ 

llius it came about that Helen found herself free to 
do as she pleased that afternoon ; and when Elizabeth was 
safely out of the way, she started off for the woods, 
in search of solitude. She needed a quiet interval 
wherein to gather herself together afresh to bear the 
appalling tedium of her present life, and at the same 
time to find a means for quitting it with all the speed 
consistent with decent courtesy. 

ShjB had arrived at no definite conclusion in this re- 
spect, when her meditations were broken into by the yells 
of th& unfortunate Worry. She found him literally 
screaming over the dilemma he found himself in. 

As she wended her wav slowly back to St. Hillary, the 
idea came to her now tnat she was not unlike the dog. 
She seemed to have walked right into a trap out of whidi 
she saw no immediate means of extricating herself, and 
there was no one at hand to help. But one thing was 
certain — and this thought had been growing st^ulily 
ever since the conversation at luncheon — she would bie 
gone before Arthur Harding appeared on the scene ; she 
could not stay to meet him and introduce him to her 
own people. 

As she reached the front door a young clergyman was 
just taking his departure, her father in attendance. 

The moment tne latter caught sight of her, his face 
brightened perceptibly. 
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** Why, here she is,'' he exclaimed, ** the very person I 
was saying I was so sorry you should miss, sir. Helen, 
come here, my dear, and let me introduce you to our new 
vicar, Mr. Philip Wynston."" 

Helen acknowledged the bow accorded her, but made 
no attempt at shaking hands. For the moment she was 
too much taken aback to invent anything to say beyond 
that universally empty form of greeting to which no one 
ever expects a genuine reply — "How-do-you-do?'' She 
was not in the mood for meeting any one, but, least of 
all, an intimate connection of Arthur Harding's. The 
sensation was an unpleasant one, particularly as Helen 
had never known herself to be at a loss socially before. 
But, literally, what was there to say ? 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's keen eyes were upon the 
departing guest. 

"Come in, sir," he said; "do you come back again 
and have a chat with her. You've both been abroad, so 
you'll be interested in each other. She's always lived 
with our old friend Lady Claniield up to date, but we've 
got her now. The poor lady died a week or two ago — 
oh, yes ; I think I told you." 

Helen inwardly shuddered. Things had been bad 
enough before; but now, when brought into juxtaposi- 
tion with the outer world, her father's commonness was 
most glaringly to the fore. 

"Tliank you, you are very kind, but I am afraid I 
haven't time to-day," Philip Wynston said civilly. "I 
shall hope for some other opportunity for comparing 
notes with Miss St. Hillary upon our respective travels. 
Good-bye, sir. Good-bve, Miss St. Hillary." 

He lifted his hat and was gone, and Helen passed on 
into the house and upstairs. 

" Lizzie," said her uither, dravring his youngest daughter 
into the drawing-room from the hall where she had been 
listening to her father's last words to their visitor, " I wish 
you could have seen his face when he set eyes on her. It 
was a picture ! He was struck all of a heap, and small 
blame to him. Why, that girl's worth double our fortune 
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to us. You^ll see something will come of it — I never 
saw any one so taken aback and surprised in my life as 
the vicar looked, and he ought to know what's what, 
coming of the stock he does. Why, we shall have half 
the young men in the county after her before we've done, 
and every door open to us ; you mark my words.*" 



( 
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CHAPTER VII 

In the back parlour, divided from the shop by a door, of 
which the upper part was glass draped discreetly with a 
muslin curtain so that one might see out but not in, sat 
the three Misses Cadwallader hard at work. Each of 
them had a piece of white sewing in hand, of an exactly 
similar character, fiuniliarly spoken of amongst themselves 
as ^ slips,^ all now in the last stages of completion. 

^* She'^s sure to send the gardener^s boy aown with the 
barrow for it,^ Miss Cadwalmder, senior, remarked, taking 
a pin out of her mouth and placing it in the exact posi- 
tion for the next button. 

^* As large as that, was it. Aunt P ^ inquired Miss Patty 
in a tone of deepest interest. 

" Oh yes,** was the reply ; " 'e couldn^t 'ave carried it 
up without a barrow for certain. I tell you it was a 
deep, stout cardboard box wiih a Marshall & Snellgrove'^s 
label on, addressed to Mrs. Pryce. It must be a whole 
costume at least.** 

** Very likely to be,** Miss Fanny rejoined pleasantly, 
with an admiring glance towards her elder sister, whose 
powers for gleaning intelligence seemed to her little short 
of miraculous. *^ But *ow did you come to see it ? ** 

^^ Well, after I *ad seen the stationmaster,** said Miss 
Cadwallader, chewing an end of cotton preparatory to 
threading her needle, *^ about the carriage of that box of 
*at shapes I thought so dear, and told *im so (not that it 
did any good, seeing that *e said *e wasn*t responsible for 
the railway company*s charges, but it relievea my mind), 
I thought rd take a look round and see who was gettin* 
what, and there I comes upon this box for Mrs. Pryce 
amongst the packages.** 
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'^ Well now, I should never ^ave thought of doing that,^ 
Miss Fanny said, by way of a compliment. 

^* I dare say you woul(m%^ Miss Cad wallader said acidly ; 
^^ if our business depended on your thoughts, Fanny, our 
shop would be about as empty of things any one ever 
wanted out of it as your ^ead. Well, when I saw that 
box I says to myself ^ Fll be bound that^s a new dress 
she's gettin' for Lady Wynston's Sale of Work,' for you 
see I remembered Fatty 'ad seen Mrs. Pryce taking a 
ticket for London ten days ago, and she was away a 
week." 

^^ Time enough for two fittings,'* remarked Miss Patty, 
with that astuteness which always appealed so to her 
eldest aunt. 

^Exactly," Miss Cadwallader said ; **so I 'urried back 
to get these slips done, or I'd know the reason why." She 
shut her lips together with a knowing snap. 

^* What's the good of that, sister P " meekly asked Miss 
Fanny. 

" Why, don't you see ? " Miss Cadwallader said ; ^^ so as 
I can take them up to the 'ouse, silly, after the boy 'as gone 
by with the box. She's sure to open it the minute she 
gets it, and maybe I shall be shown into the room where 
it is and get a peep at it. Then we shall know the latest 
from town." 

" You're a wonderful woman. Aunt," said Miss Patty 
heartily ; ^ you ought to 'ave set up in London. There s 
nothing you couldn't 'ave done there for smartness." 

Miss Cadwallader looked gratified. Praise from Patty, 
who had graduated in a London shop, was always 
acceptable ; from the less fortunate Fanny it never failed 
to furnish a moral wherewith to adorn a tale of her own 
stupidity. 

The tiiree needles flew in and out of the material with 
business-like rapidity. 

^* Well, I don't say but what I might 'ave done better 
in London," Miss Cadwallader said, ^* but when we started 
twenty years ago there was our mother to keep, and she 
could never abide the notion of leaving Brihkwater, where 
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we was all born and bred, and ^er ^appiness ''ad all been, 
as it were, what with buryin** my father ^ere and all. 
Drat this thread ! — it 'as broken amin.'^ 

There was a pause while the needle was re-threaded. 

"And when she died,** proceeded the narrator, "we 
didn't feel we could rightly leave ourselves, with 'er lying 
lonely in the churchyard, and no one to put a wreath on 
'er grave, as if she 'ad been clean forgotten.'' 

Patty looked keenly appreciative, but Miss Fanny, 
who was of an emotional temperament, openly wiped 
her eyes. She never allowed a reference to her deceased 
mother to pass without indulging in this ceremony, 

E'ving thereby a perpetuated watery tribute to the old 
dy's memory. 

Quite three minutes' silence ensued, broken by Miss 
Cadwallader with a suddenness that made her com- 
panions jump. 

"There's a carriage coming down the road," she said, 
raising her head and listening. "Patty, get me some 
more buttons out of the shop." 

Miss Patty left the room with alacrity. 

" It's the Court carriage," she said, returning in a few 
seconds when the vehicle anticipated by the quick-eared 
Miss Cadwallader had passed, "and it's empty." 

" Going to the station, then, to meet the three-twenty 
down," said the astute one meditatively ; " but who can 
be coming P Mrs. Crook didn't mention it when she was 
in buying tape last night !" 

It would appear from Miss Cadwallader's tone that 
she was in the habit of knowing always in advance who 
the Court guests were to be, and that she was amazed 
Mrs. Crook, the housekeeper, should not have acquainted 
her of this one. 

" I saw Mrs. Pryce's boy at the end of the road too," 
Miss Patty announced as this small excitement subsided. 

" Goodness, child, why didn't you say so, then ? " Miss 
Cadwallader exclaimed ; " and this slip not done, nor yours 
either, Fanny — ^'ow slow you are, to be sure ! " 

It did not occur to Miss Fanny to observe that she was 
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a whole button ahead of her sister. Opportunities of 
retort were wasted upon her ; she never even saw them, 
let alone took them. 

'^^£ won^t be at the station for another ^alf ^our the 
rate ^e is going, for ^im and another boy is trying to make 
a puppy follow them down the street 1^11 be bound 
Mrs. Pryce told Hm to be quick, too — ^but thaVs the way 
they do.'' 

A discussion on boys in general and their own errand boy 
in particular followed, wherein many of the iniquities of 
the species were cited both to the pomt and far beyond it. 

The first break in the monotony was again the sound 
of wheels, and somehow it happened that, as the Court 
carriage swept by, all three Misses Cadwallader were in 
the shop upon one pretext and another. All three heads 
were raised, all three pairs of eyes were turned the same 
way, and saw, seated in solitary state in the carriage, a 
young man. 

There was a shadow of disappointment upon Miss 
Cadwallader's face, and at first a lack of interest in her 
eyes, which spelled ^*no frocks and frills'^: the male sex 
liad no attraction for her professionally. But Miss Fanny 
and Miss Patty, being of a more romantic disposition, 
exchanged excited glances. 

" Now who can 'e be ?** said Miss Fanny. 

"Did you see 'ow dark 'e was?** inquired Patty in 
a flutter, " and so nice-looking too. '£ might 'ave been 
a foreigner ! '" 

Miss Cadwallader's interest was awakening, but she 
looked severe. 

" There goes that boy of Mrs. Pryce's,'* she said, as a 
boy trundled a barrow by now at a smart pace ; " do for 
any sake get back to the work, and not stand loitering. 
I must step over and get a stamp from Mrs. Jones."" 

"Fve got a stamp you can 'ave, sister, to save you 
going over when you're so busy,'' Miss Fanny exclaimed 
obligingly. 

But for some reason her well-meant attention was but 
ill received. 
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** Surely to goodness I can ^ave a stamp of my own 
without your interfering,"" snapped her sister as she left 
the shop. 

Had Miss Fanny been of a keener intellect she might 
have suspected why one stamp would not do as well as 
another; but it did not occur to her-— even on her sister^s 
return some five minutes later. 

**I "appened to ask Mrs. Jones if she knew anything 
about the young gentleman in the Court carriage,"" Miss 
Cadwallader said, as she again set to work, *^and it 
appears she don"t know anything about it, though Mrs. 
Crook was in last night, except by telegram which came 
this morning.'" 

^* A telegram ! "" repeated her audience eagerly. 

"It only said: ^Delighted to come. Arrive three- 
twenty. — "Arding." So you see I was right."" 

"Well, that isn"t much,"" Miss Patty said with dis- 
appointment; "but one can never tell what may come 
of it. P"raps a match for Miss Wynston. It"s time 
there was a wedding there.^ 

"Much good it would do us,"" Miss Cadwallader 
grumbled; "they"d get the trousseau from London."" 

"O Sarah,"" expostulated Miss Fanny, who was of 
a much more subservient nature than her sister, and 
frequently shocked by her advanced remarks, " "er lady- 
ship is very kind to us, Fm sure. Now I dare say we 
might "ave some of the under things."" 

" Under things ? "" sneered the enterprising head of the 
firm ; " what"8 under things, Fd like to know, when there"s 
dresses and "ats and outdoor clothes by the dozen wanted ? 
I believe in people supporting their own, and there"s a 
great deal too much gomg past the country tradespeople 
nowadays for my liking. That"s one of the things Fm 
sorry now I didn"t set up in London for — ^then per"aps 
Fd "ave "ad my due."" 

Precisely what this ambiguous speech meant it would 
be difficult to say — unless Miss Cadwallader, with very 
common human reasoning, meant to imply that the 
passing by of the country tradespeople would not have 
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been so iniquitous had she been the recipient of the 
custom in town. 

The *^ slips ^ were finished and ready for packing some 
ten minutes later; and just as Miss Caowallader was 
about to go and don her walking costume, the gardener^s 
boy passed the shop with the attractive cardboard box 
on his barrow. 

^* I shall just do it nicely, if you^ll wrap them up in 
paper, Patty,** said the would-be explorer, "and Til tell 
you all about it when I come *ome, if Fve any luck. I 
shall say Fm in an *urry, and would she please to see me 
without delay.*' 

"But what shall you say when you do see *er?** 
inquired Miss Fanny in an awe-struck tone; "there*s 
nothing to talk about, for the slips are exact to order.** 

" Oh, Fll find sometliing to say on the way there — you 
trust me,** Miss Cadwallaaer said with an elaborate wink 
at Miss Patty ; " we*re not all as soft as each other, are 
we, Patty?** 

But just as she turned to ascend the staircase leading 
from the parlour to the upper storey, the shop bell 
tinkled ; and, peering througn the muslin blind, the three 
espied a somewhat stylishly dressed young person enter 
the door. 

" It*s Miss Carter,** murmured Miss Fanny beneath her 
breath. 

Now Miss Carter was a being for whom the Misses 
Cadwallader had an immense respect — for she was no less 
a person than Lady W3m8ton*s maid, the depths of whose 
knowledge they deemed unfathomable, the elegance of 
whose diction and attire enthralled them. 

" Fll attend on *er. Aunt,** Miss Patty said with obliging 
alacrity ; " do you go and put on your *at and get oft'.** 

But* despite the need for haste. Miss Cadwallader 
replied stiffly: 

« No, that I won*t, Patty. It wouldn*t look well for 
me not to serve *er, seeing that Fm *ere.** 

So, regardless of the fact that she might have left the 
shop by the side door without Miss Carter*s being any the 
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wiser, Miss Cadwallader appeared behind the counter. 
She bade her customer ^^ Good-afternoon ^ with an ob- 
sequious but at the same time grandiloquent air, com- 
bining her outer and her inner attitude at one and the 
same moment. 

It came to pass that hardly had the business of pur- 
chasing be^un Defore Miss Patty arrived in the shop, and 
set to work assiduously to tidy the ribbon drawer, un- 
rolling and rewinding yards and yards of gaudy fabric in 
a precise and leisurely fashion. 

Next Miss Fanny crept timidly from the parlour to the 
back of the opposite counter, where she apparently quite 
forgot what she had come for and stood distractedly 
staring at the labels on the shelves, conning them over to 
herself in a murmur. 

Meanwhile, Miss Cadwallader entered upon a brisk 
conversation with the customer, who spoke with that 
palpable care of pronunciation becoming in an upper 
servant at the Court. The weather was discussed in all 
its phases — what it was, what it had been, what it might 
be, and what it was never likely to be — all of which took 
some time, and was of course very profitable to trade ; for 
it gave Miss Carter time to look aoout her, and get some 
idea of the tempting display of goods. 

Then foUoweoi the selection of some patterns of calico 
to be submitted to Lady Wynston ; and, that done, there 
was space for more conversation. 

" It's to be 'oped it will keep fine to the end of the 
week and allow of 'er ladyship 'aving a fine day for the 
Sale of Work,'* Miss Cadwallader remarked. ^^ Fm sure 
it's very kind of 'er to 'ave got it up. It's for the doing 
up of the church, I understcmd ? " 

The question was quite superfluous, for the object of 
the Sale of Work was printed large on the advertising 
bill posted over the village at every conspicuous point, 
and actually hanging in Miss Cadwallader's own window. 
But if only what is necessary were to be said this would 
be a world of silence, and the art of conversation, instead 
of merely deteriorating, would be dead. 
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** Yes, so I am given to believe,'" was the guarded reply, 
made with that air of caution seemingly an essential 
feature in a confidential servant — which, however, lets 
more cats out of the bag than some dozens of direct 
assertions. 

^^ Ah ! ^ Miss Cadwallader said wisely, for she could not 
conceive what the mysterious tone pointed to ; but more 
she would not say, for she had her reputation as a woman 
of acute perception to keep up before her ever-admiring 
sister and niece, even at the risk of losing information. 

She had discovered, however, that to appear knowing 
is, as a rule, a much greater draw for confidences than 
to seem ignorant : a person possessed of knowledge often 
takes a selfish delight in keeping up a tantalising mystery, 
but if it is already shared will be glad to show ofi^ the 
superiority of his information. 

"YouVe heard too, then?'' Miss Carter inquired 
meaningly. 

"Well, I can't exactly say ^'eard,'" said Miss Cad- 
wallader, conscious of the amazed attention of Miss Fanny 
and Miss Patty — for the former now stared openly, the 
latter had ceased to roll ribbons — " but one gets to know 
things, doesn't one ? I will say I was a little surprised — 
though I don't know why I should have been, to be sure." 

She made the admission with the air of one who is 
surprised at being surprised. 

" Well, so was I myself," said Miss Carter ; " but there 
— one might have known the living wasn't up to much by 
the church being allowed to go to pieces for so long. But 
one would have thought the Wynstons could 'ave done it 
out of their own pockets, and never felt it." 

"Well, well, and so in old days they could," Miss 
Cadwallader said, with a wag of her grizzled head ; " but 
times is sadly changed when a son of Sir Gervais's earns 
'is bread by common farming, and after all 'as to go into 
the Church." 

" And now to 'ave 'is salary paid out of Sales of Work," 
supplemented the unwary Miss Carter. 

" You don't say now," gasped Miss Fanny in shocked 
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surprise ; ^^ well, I never ! But it don^t say so on the 
bills.'' 

" Well, it looks like it, anyway, when there is a thousand 
pounds wanted all in a 'urry, and a collection in church for 
the Clergy Fund on Sunday last,'' said Miss Carter, with 
relish in the sensation she liad produced 

But Miss Cadwallader only wagged her head the more 
sagaciously, as if it were no news to her; she merely 
corroborated the statement. 

**A thousand pounds!" gasped Miss Fanny and Miss 
Patty breathlessly. 

*^ It was that collection settled the matter for me," said 
the lady's-maid, wondering how the gossip of the servants' 
hall had arrived at Miss Cadwallader's ears. 

** Well, yes," admitted the woman with reserve, " that 
was a give-away. But I didn't need telling the Wynstons 
aren't what they used to be when I was younger. I've 
known a long time there's been a difference. 

The parcel being now tied up, there was no longer any 
excuse for lingering ; but making the search for change as 
lengthy as possible. Miss Cadwallader remarked, in a tone 
that was devoid of all interest in the subject : 

** You've company come to-day. For the Sale, I 
suppose?" 

"Well, I don't know about the Sale," Miss Carter 
replied ; " it's a nephew of 'er ladyship's, come over from 
Italy." 

"There now, I said 'e looked foreign," Miss Patty 
exclaimed triumphantly. 

" Dear me," said Miss Cadwallader, " 'e 'as never been 
'ere before. I don't think I've ever seen any of 'er lady- 
ship's relations about the place either." 

" Nor I," said Miss Carter, " though Fve been at the 
Court five years." 

" And well do I remember the day of your coming," 
cried Miss Fanny. 

Whereupon she launched out into reminiscences of no 

Grticular interest to any one save herself, seeing that they 
d but to do with the extraction of a wisdom tooth 
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*^ without gas, which she would never forget to her dying 
day ! ^ and kept perpetually green in the memory of her 
friends. 

It is marvellous of what small consequence our ** great 
events'*^ are to other people ; they seldom wish to hear of 
them more than once. Miss Carter stood in bored but 
civil silence listening to the narration for about the 
fiftieth time, while Miss Cadwallader tried in vain to 
stem the torrent of words by coughs, and the making 
of the most hideous and meaning grimaces. But Miss 
Fanny was wholly unaware of any of these things — for 
which lack of observation she was destined to be roundly 
scolded later, as the sole cause of delaying her sister s 
important departure in qnest of fashions new. 

Meanwhile the boy with the mysterious box, be- 
thinking him at last that he had been told to hurry, 
marched along at a great rate, urged by a belated con- 
science suggesting complaints to his mother, which might 
result in unpleasantness at bedtime. Teddy^s mother 
had a mean nabit of taking advantage of light apparel 
and no boots wherewith to kick, when ner son^s conscience 
needed stimulating. 

But when eventually Mrs. Pryce received and opened 
the box, such minor considerations as the delinquencies 
of Teddy were forgotten. As Miss Cadwallader pre- 
dicted, the all-absorbing thought was the gown, and it 
had immediately to be ^^ tried on,^ lest perchance there 
should be any minute deficiency. 

Ever since the death of her husband Mrs. Pryce had 
lived at Brinkwater Lodge with her widowed mother, 
a lady who for many years had been a chronic invalid, 
crippled by rheumatism, but presiding over her household 
with undiminished zest from tier wheel-chair. They were 
an oddly-assorted couple, albeit so closely allied ; for Mrs. 
Cutland was one of the women who by nature would have 
made an excellent mother of sons, although it had pleased 
Providence to provide her with one daughter of an ex- 
ceedingly effeminate temperament. If not exactly antipa- 
thetic, at least the pair was not sympathetic; out with 
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strange persistency each demanded the other^s interest as 
a right, and both lived in a perpetual state of resentment 
at its not being voluntarily accorded. 

Having donned the new garment before her pier-glass, 
and found it to be eminently satisfSEu;tory, Mrs. Pryce 
sailed down to the drawing-room to display it to Mrs. 
Cutland, who sat in grim expectation of her arrival. She 
raised her eyes from her knitting, and stared through 
her glasses with an up and down look, foreboding 
criticism. Her face, which in point of feature was of 
the massive type, with a strongly marked tendency to a 
dark moustache upon the upper lip, was entirely grave; 
but in her large, prominent brown eyes shone a gleam of 
amusement. 

The gown she was called upon to admire was composed 
of a daring contrast in the way of colouring, ana was 
made in the very height of the £Btishion. 

** Humph," IVlrs. Cutland remarked, in a voice so deep 
as to be harsh, lacking the mellowness of a man^s and the 
delicacy of a woman^s ; ^ so this is the new creation. A 
Paris model, I think you said, Alicia?" 

** They had only just taken it out of the box when I 
arrived — it wasnx even priced yet," Mrs. Pryce said 
exultantly; ^Mt is one of the greatest strokes of luck I 
have ever had, for they hadn'^t time to copy it and no one 
had seen it but myself. How do you like it ? " 

" Not at all," Mrs. Cutland replied briefly ; ** it might 
have stayed in Paris for me ! " 

Her daughter's face clouded. 

" I daresay," she said smartly ; " it would certainly not 
have been suitable for you. But how do you like me 
in it?" 

** Not in the least," was the candid rejoinder ; " it might 
look very well on a girl of twenty if it were one colour or 
the other — but forgive me for reminding you, Alicia, 
that you are not twenty, and it therefore doesn^ suit 
you." 

** My dear mother," Mrs. Pryce exclaimed in exaspera- 
tion, '^you siu«ly don't wish to condemn me to dowdy 
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colours for the rest of my days, because I have the 
misfortune to grow older? Women twenty years my 
senior wear much more daring things than this.*" 

" Then women twenty years your senior are fools to do 
so," Mrs. Cutland commented freely. "The fact doesn'*t 
alter my opinion that you never looked so well in 
anything as in black, if you had only had the sense to 
realise it." 

"Good gracious, you don'*t mean to say you would 
have liked me to remain in weeds ? " Mrs. Pryce demanded. 

"Not necessarily in weeds," was the answer, "though 
to be sure you wore them a short enough time. I suppose 
you made up in depth of mourning at first for the length 
of time in wearing it." 

" My dear mother," Mrs. Pryce said with icy contempt, 
"you are terribly behind the times. People nowadays 
donH go in for such excessive mourning — it would be 
considered very bad taste." 

"Well, considering how very difficult women seem to 
find it to get husbands at all nowadays," Mrs. Cutland 
said emphatically, "I should think the mourning ought 
to be doubled instead of decreased for their loss. As to 
taste — well, it seems worse taste to me to be in such a 
hurry to make the outside world aware that one has 
forgotten number one, and is on the outlook for number 
two." 

Mrs. Pryce was busy surveying the sit of her dress at 
the back by means of two mirrors which gave the double 
reflection. 

" You have the very crudest €Uid most indelicate way of 
putting things sometimes," she remarked with obvious 
annoyance. " I am sure I cannot help the fcishions of the 
day. It isnH my fault if they have changed." 

Mrs. Cutland applied herself to her knitting. It was 
of a harsh nature, on large needles — it would have been 
difficult to have imagined her with dainty work in her 
hands: the more practical and plain, the more was it 
suited both to her appearance and her nature. 

" I wasn'^t aware that I said it was your fault, my dear," 
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she said, with a quizzical smile hovering about her lips. 
^ I merely made a statement of my opinions.*" 

''Well, I can't imagine why you should treat me to 
them just now,'' Mrs. Pryce snapped; '*I only asked you 
how you liked my dress. 

"And I only mean to imply, not at all," said her 
mother. **I am not fond of flashy things — 'smart' I 
believe is the correct word?" 

" But you must admit that the make is pretty," per- 
sisted her daughter, who, in common with most people 
who dislike having opinions thrust down their throat, was 
very insistent with her own. 

" I don't in the least," was the ready answer ; " I never 
can imagine why a woman sees fit to puff herself out, first 
in one direction and then in another, so as to completely 
alter the shape nature intended her to be. It's well to 
be seen Providence doesn't admire any of the designs so 
far, for the babies are not being sent into the world with 
anyoutrageous additions to their anatomy, fortunately." 

The door opened, and a maid announced the fact that 
Miss Cadwallader begged if she might be allowed to speak 
to Mrs. Pryce, and would esteem it a favour if she could 
see her at once, as she was in a hurry. 

" Tell her I am engaged and cannot possibly see her," 
Mrs. Pryce said decisively; "she must call again, or leave 
a message." 

" If you please, ma'am, she said it was very particular, 
but she would not keep you a minute," the maid said — as 
though repeating a lesson. 

" I tell you I am engaged," Mrs. Pryce said shortly. 

Mrs. Cutland looked up quickly. 

" Nonsense, my dear," she said ; " have the woman in 
here. Fve no objection, I'm sure. Fetch her here at 
once. Amy; we can't waste a poor working woman's 
time." 

The maid disappeared — it being well understood by 
the household that Mrs. Cutland was the mistress, whicn 
was a very sore point with Mrs. Pryoe. 

The latter's moe was now a study in baffled annoyance. 
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" My dear mother,^ she said stiffly, " how exceedingly 
inconsiderate of you. You might biave known I should 
not wish to be seen in this dress before the occasion ; it 
takes off all the freshness, for it will be the talk of the 
place. How very provoking ! " 

When Miss Cadwallader appeared, she was smirking 
with respectful but very genuine pleasure over the success 
of her ruse. This was more than she had dared to hope 
for — ^that she should see the garment on its owner. 

"Good-afternoon, Miss Cadwallader,'' remarked Mrs. 
Cutland blandly; "you are just in time to give us your 
professional opinion. We were discussing my daughter'^s 
new dress. " 

"Dear me, ma'am, 'ow very beautiful!" said Miss 
(Jadwallader with becoming enthusiasm; "what an ex- 
quisite fitbric." 

"You like it?" asked Mrs. Cutland; " the colour and 
everything pleases you ?" 

Tlie gloom upon Mrs. Pryce's face did not lift; she 
was exceedingly displeased, and did not take the trouble 
to hide the fact. 

"I never saw anything to equal it," said the woman. 
"Such style too!" 

"Well, I suppose some people will admire it," Mrs. 
Cutland said meditatively ; *^ the eye may be educated to 
endure, if not to enjoy, anything either in shaping or 
hue in that most fickle of all things — ^female attire! 
And one is deluded into the idea that one thinks the 
fashions pretty ! " 

"You wanted to speak to me, I believe?" Mrs. Pryce 
said coldly to the intruder. 

" Five-and-eleven a yard at the very least, I should 
think," ran Miss Cadwallader's meditations, as she in- 
vestigated every little detail with her ferret's eyes. 
"Now I wonder 'ow close I could get it in a one-and- 
elevenpenny material ! " 

But aloud she said deprecatingly : 

"If you please, ma'am, it was about these buttons. 
You didn't specify whether they was to be linen or pearl, 
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SO I took the liberty of putting on linen ; but if so be 
as you wanted pearl '^ 

"You know that I never have pearl buttons on my 
things,^ Mrs. Pryce exclaimed in exasperation. 

"I know, ma am, but fashions alter so,^ began Miss 
Cadwallader with humble subservience, " and some ladies 
think they wear better in the wash.*" 

"Of course, of course,'' interrupted Mrs. Cutland, 
coming to the woman's rescue, "we quite understand. 
But as to the wear — it's no good taking any thought for 
it in these unregenerate days, when wcisherwomen make 
soup of one's buttons. I intend to send my laundress an 
illuminated text one of these days : ^ Rend your hearts 
and not my garments.' Grood, isn't it ? " 

The old lady chuckled heartily to herself. Miss Cad- 
wallader answered with a forced smile; but Mrs. Pryce 
said with severity : 

" Is that all you wished to say ? ^ 

Miss Cadwallader began to feel uncomfortable. The 
inadequcu:y of her mission was too palpable to be 
pleasant; but she had been able to think of no better 
excuse on the way by which to gain an audience. 

"I just wanted to apologise myself if they was 
wrong," she said in a halting way, **and say I should 
be ^appy to do them all over again if you wasn't pleased, 
ma'am." 

"Very attentive of you, to be sure," Mrs. Cutland 
said serenely ; " but you see you have been rewarded by 
aiTiving very opportunely. You might almost have seen 
the boy go through the village with the dress box, and 
timed your visit accordingly." 

She turned her shrewd eyes quickly upon the woman, 
and there was an odd smile in them as she noted the 
flushed face and wandering eyes. 

"Did 'e go through the village, ma'am?" inquired 
Miss Cadwallader innocently (there was, be it known, 
no other way of reaching the Lodge from the station 
except by passing through the village). " I did see the 
Court carnage pass by with company in it come by train 
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— a gentleman, that is — ^'er ladyship^s nephew, I under- 
stano, by name Mr. 'Arding," 

She gave her information as if to impress her hearers 
with the fact that such a spectacle as this must have 
blinded her to all else, and Uiat she was therefore guilt- 
less of having seen the boy with the box. 

If she did not prove her case, at least she produced a 
sensation which immediately changed the subject. 

** Her ladyship^s what ? "^ inquirSi Mrs. Cutland. 

" Lady Wynston's nephew ? "" asked Mrs. Pryce, almost 
in the same breath. 

'* Yes, ma^am, so I understood from ^er ladyship^s maid 
as was in the shop not long after. A very dark, ''andsome 
young gentleman, very foreign like,^^ Miss Cadwallader said, 
enlarging upon her subject with pleasure in being the bearer 
of a bit of news. " 'E comes from Italy, too, Tm told." 

**Ah yes — ^to be sure," Mrs. Pryce said, recovering 
herself quickly, and speaking again with dignity. ^ Of 
course — Lady Wynston's nephew from Italy. Thank 
you — ^you can go now — ^linen buttons will do perfectly. 
Grood-evening." 

When Miss Cadwallader was safely out of the room 
Mrs. Pryce unbent again. 

** How very strange ! " she exclaimed ; ^' I never heard 
of this yotmg man before." 

"A poor relation, I expect," Mrs. Cutland remarked 
dril^, "who has probably just had a fortune left him — 
or 18 making one. It is strange we have never heard 
anything of Lady Wynston's people." 

"It is indeed!" Mrs. Pryce said significantly; "and 
yet she must have had some." 

"Probably," Mrs. Cutland said briefly, applying her- 
self to her knittins. 

" I always think there is something very — very queer 
and fishy about any one who hastft," Mrs. Pryce said 
with conviction ; " one fencies they cannot be altogether 
creditable if they are kept in the background so entirely." 

" Well, now you will have a chance of inspecting a sample 
for yourself— at last Lady Wynston produces a nephew." 
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Mrs. Pryce left the room, to return some twenty 
minutes later dressed for visiting. 

^^ Going out, Alicia ? ^ inquired Mrs. Cutland, raising 
her eyebrows in mock surprise. *' I understood you to • 
say you were tired, and meant to take a rest."*^ 

" Oh yes, to be sure I did,'' Mrs. Pryce returned, with 
an expression of bored annoyance on her face ; ^^ but Fve 
just remembered that I promised to let Lady Wynston 
know the name of those roses before post time to-morrow. 
I must show her I haven't forgotten." 

** I wouldn't let anything come in the way of such an 
important matter," Mrs. Cutland said solemnly; ^^of 
course Teddy and a note would not meet the occasion 
at all. But comfort yourself with the thought that 
virtue will be its own reward — ^you will actually see this 
extraordinary nephew before he can possibly become the 
common proper^ of the neighbourhood." 

Mrs. Pryce left the room hurriedly. 

^^Dear, dear," said the cripple with a broad smile, 
"life is a very amusing little game after all — even to 
an onlooker. The Brinkwater Chronicle brings the 
intelligence that a new young man has arrived upon 
the scene — and Alicia immediately flies off to inspect 
him. She is as keen on the scent of a new-comer as 
Miss Cadwallader is over a new gown. I wonder if 
the woman will copy that hideous confection in some 
atrocious cheap material ? I wonder if Alicia will ever 
succeed in catcning another unwary bird ? " 

It had been popularly supposed, when Mrs. Pryce came 
to live with her mother, that it woiild be such a good thing 
for the invalid lady : " such a comfort " was the expression 
most freely used — and as such did the dutiful daughter 
pose before the world in general, in one of those picturesque 
attitudes she adored. It is not widely enough realised that 
there is no solitude to equal that of unsympathetic com- 

Eanionship. It would not have broken Mrs. Cutland's 
eart had Alicia seen fit to take unto herself a home of 
her own, either with or without occupier; but no one 
would have believed it — least of all Alicia herself! 
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CHAPTER VIII 

Abthub Harding was shown into the beautiful old 
drawing-room at the Court — a room full of antiquities, 
without a single inharmonious touch about it. 1*he 
solidity yet the daintiness withal went straight to hb 
Bohemian soul, captivating his artistic senses. After the 
bustle and stir of London, and the long day in the train, 
it was something in which to luxuriate. 

Very appropriate to its setting was the handsome 
figure of Lady Wynston as she turned from the con- 
servatory door to greet him, coming forward with both 
hands outstretched. 

^^ And so, Arthur, you have really come,^ she said; '^I 
am glad to see you.^ 

l^e words were simple, yet she contrived to put so 
much meaning into them that they thrilled the lonely 
fellow through and through. He was instantly fascinated, 
and the sense of rest and comfort stole deeper into his 
heart. There was everything here that he required : the 
handsome presence of this striking-looking woman — the 
mellow voice — ^the words of welcome — ^the fact that he 
was, after long years of solitude, with his own kith and 
kin. 

*^ You are very good,^ he said ; then turned and looked 
towards Estelle, who had risen from the deep window- 
seat and come forward. He found her yet another 
pleasing addition to the picture — she was slender, grace- 
ful, delightfully young and fresh. 

Into the midst of the ordinary formula of inquiries 
after a journey came Sir Grervais. 

**Ah, Arthur, my boy," he exclaimed genially, "de- 
lighted to see you. It^s very good of you to come." 
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^^The kindness is all on the other side,^ Harding said 
readily ; " it is very good of you to have me.^ 

** Tuts — ^nonsense, said the old man ; " my wife's nephew 
is mine, and I shall take it as a favour if you will look upon 
this as your English home. You are very welcome." 

The old-fashioned courtesy just completed the effect. 
It was all delightfully gratifying and soothing; and — to 
tell the truth — Arthur Harding was in deep need of the 
latter, if not the former, just now. 

Through all the triumph of the last few weeks, in 
which his statue had been accepted by the Academy, 
highly spoken of by the press, and genuinely admired by 
the artistic world as the work of a man destined to make 
his mark, there had been a shadow of disappointment, 
marring everything, and damping his spirits whenever he 
was alone and had time to tnink. It took the edge oiF 
the joy of success, haunting him by day, and harassing 
his mind so that he slept out little at night. He took 
the uncertainty and anxiety as hardly as he took every- 
thing; it affected his whole life for the time being — this 
waiting and watching for that which never came — news 
of Hekn Dawson. Unable to stand the suspense any 
longer without making some effort to end it, Harding 
wrote to her after the first month of silence, telling her 
his address in London, and begging her to write and let 
him know how she had fared. But not a line did he 
receive in reply. He was obliged, therefore, to possess 
his soul with what patience he could, until the end of 
May, when he was due at Brinkwater Court. It crossed 
his mind several times to write and ask his aunt whether 
she could give him any information respecting the Dawson- 
St. Hillarys, and (very specially) . whether Helen had 
arrived in the neighbourhood; but here a remembrance 
of the girPs own reticence on the subject withheld him. 
It might come to her ears that he had been making 
investigations, he decided, and he dared not risk her dis- 

Eleasure ; so this notion had to be set aside. But when 
e received a letter from Lady Wynston mentioning a 
much earlier date for his visit than at first proposed, he 
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gladly jumped at the change of plans, telegraphed an 
acceptance, and came. 

On the way he had thought but little about his pro- 
spective host and hostess ; he was moved by no curiosity 
to picture to what he might be coming ; but the thought 
of Helen permeated his whole being. He speculated as to 
when, where, and how soon he would be likely to see her ; 
he pictured the first meeting, spoke the first words under 
his breath, and then a little louder that he might hear 
them, and feel them — ^for he was alone in the carriage. 
In day-dreams one conjures up the visions as one desires 
them to be — ^the phantom meeting with his beautiful 
friend was of course to take place in some ^and solitude, 
where he might take her hand and hold it just so long as 
he chose, and greet her thus: *' Helen — at last! But 
why have you been so cruel ? How could you keep me in 
suspense all this time, with never a worcf to tell me of 
your well-being?'' 

And her answer ? Ah ! that was difficult to word ; but 
it was something so graceful, so amply comforting, that 
he would be transported into a seventh heaven firom 
which he should never fall. 

During the solitary drive from the station he had 
tingled with excitement over the thought that perhaps 
now he might catch a glimpse of Helen, perhaps overtake 
her, and bidding the coachman pull up and set him down, 
might even walk beside her awhile. 

But he had reached the Court without adventures of 
any sort, and in the bustle and stir of arrival the vision 
left him. There was no room for it amongst the first 
impressions forced upon him. 

Lady Wynston watched her nephew furtively, as she 
dispensed tea and kept up the usual small talk appropriate 
to the occasion. That he was handsome and essentially 
gentlemanly in appearance she noted with satisfaction. 
But Lady Wynston's investigations were never merely 
skin deep: she took stock of the mobile mouth, the 
restlessness of the dark eyes, £Lnd in the latter she could 
not but read the frank admiration of herself. 
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^^ Impressionable,^ was her first note ; and it covered a 
good deal of ground in her perceptions. 

'< Is your statue well placed ? she inquired presently, 
with deep interest in her tone. 

Lady Wynston^s interest never wavered from the subject 
on hand, no matter what it might be or to whom she was 
speaking. That topic, and the person for whose benefit 
it was introduced, was of prior importance to everything 
else in the world at the moment — which power holds a 
strong charm. 

"Yes, thanks,^ Harding replied readily. "I think 
they have done it full justice. I couldn^t have chosen 
a lietter position for it myself.^ 

Lady Wynston^s investigations progressed at a stride : 
she made another mental note. 

" That is good,^ she said laughingly. " I mean to visit 
the great Work when I go up to town next month. I 
shall be a very severe critic, mind.^ 

" I am not afraid,^ Harding said with perfect gravity ; 
" the criticisms of it have been splendid. Did you see the 
one in the Times the other day ? ^ 

It was transparent to his aunt that he took himself 
seriously; his work must not be treated lightly, but 
with due respect. 

"We did indeed,^ said Sir Grervais heartily, "arid 
monstrous proud we were too. YouVe got a big future 
before you, my lad. Next year you will be takidg the 
world oy storm, I suppose?^ 

Harding flushed, and his eyes shone with enthusiasm. 

" I hope to,^ he said briefly. 

" Oh, do tell us what it is to be ! ^ Estelle exclaimed 
eagerly; "have you thought it out yet — have you 
begun it?'' 

The vision floated back instantly, and confronted him 
with such sudden intensity .that it set his pulses going 
double pace. He tingled to the very tips of his fingers. 

Had he not thought out his masterpiece indeed ? 
Why, the ambition of it was his sole motive power at 
the present time; and it all depended upon Helen — that 
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illusive, mysterious Helen, for the sight of whose face he 
was longing — for the possession of whom he was veritably 
heart-sick. The artistic admiration and the human love 
had become so indivisibly intermingled that he did not 
now stop to reason which was which, but was swept along 
on a tumultuous flood of intense feeling towards nis goal 
— ^hopeful, impatient only of delay, but never fearful of 
rebufr. It had taken him but a short time toget over 
the distress of Helen's refusal of his offer. The very 
strength of his desire to have her for his wife swept away 
all doubts that he would ultimately succeed in his suit- 
he was sure Fate must favour him — why, he questioned, 
should it not, having implanted the longing in nis heart P 

^^ I am thinking it out,^ he replied to Estelle's question, 
and stopped short. 

The vision stood beckoning to him, and question after 
question surged into his brain, yet for the life of him he 
could not think how to word them. He told himself 
that he must await an opportunity to put them — ^not too 
abruptly and crudely, but naturally, and as if he cared 
very little. However, so close to his heart was the subject 
that he did not know how to treat it lightly; yet for that 
very reason he wished no one to suspect him of being 
more than ordinarily interested in it. 

He met Lady Wynston's dark eyes, and became un- 
comfortably conscious of the fact that he had again 
coloui-ed hotly. 

*^That is one of the questions you should never ask, 
Estelle,'' Lady Wynston said gravely. " A man's art, no 
matter what form it takes, is his sacred shrine; it is 
desecration to expect him to open it to all and sundry, 
at any moment they choose to pry into it.'' 

Hfl^ing accorded his aunt a glance of quick appre- 
ciative gratitude, and she smiled back sympathetically. 

** Tm awfully sorry," Estelle exclaimed contritely ; " I 
only know one artist — ^a painter, you know — and he is 
always talking about his things." 

^ He probably paints more in words than on canvas," 
Harding remarked with a little laugh. 
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But he was not thinking of what he was saying, or 
of the pretty face into which he looked at the moment. 
Harding felt like a thirsty man with a cup of water 
within sight, but just out of reach ; he was fast becoming 
impatient of the necessary delay before he could find out 
some news of Helen. 

Lady Wynston deftly changed the subject from his 
work to a discussion upon the rival merits of Italian 
versus English life, the climates of the two countries, 
and the relative effects upon the respective inhabitants. 
It was a topic upon which Harding could at another 
time have talked brilliantly, but he felt distrait and 
unequfiJ to it to-day. They seemed to be getting 
further and further away from that which he had closest 
at heart. 

Sir Grervais sat silent for awhile, turning something 
over in his mind, as he watched his wife with affectionate 
admiration. He was not a subtle thinker himself, and 
Lady Wynston^s prohibition to Estelle appeared to him 
in the light of a joke, so that in the first break in the 
conversation he turned to Harding and said, with a touch 
of eagerness in hb tone : 

" Are you good at catching a likeness, Arthur ? " 

** I am supposed to be,^ Harding replied. 

He thought of the bust of Helen — it had been univer- 
sally admitted to be a speaking likeness. 

" Well,^ said Sir Grervais, " I wonder if you would do 
me a favour by taking an order from me on the spot for 
a bust of your aunt there ? If you have something to do, 
it will keep you from getting tired of us too soon — and it 
would be giving me a great pleasure.*" 

" Nonsense, my dear Grervais,'" Lady Wynston remon- 
strated, looking, however, at Harding as she spoke ; ^^ I 
won't have Arthur's nose glued to me grindstone. He 
must take a holiday. Besides,'' she added graciously, 
*^you forget that he is a lion, and I want to take him 
the round of the county to show him off to every one." 

" Poor Arthur ! I pity him ! " Sir Grervais said with a 
laugh. 
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Harding^s breath quickened — ^he saw his opportunity, 
and rushed for it. 

'^Have you so many friends then?** he asked with 
attempted lightness. 

^' Tneir name is legion,^ Sir Grervais responded. 

" Do— do you happen to know anjr people of the name 
of Daw8on-St Hillary ?** he asked, witn just the slightest 
hesitancy. 

He watched his aunt^s face with an eagerness in his 
own he did his level best to hide. The dark eyebrows 
were raised ever so little — Lady Wynston's lips twitched 
slightly. 

**The Dawson-St. Hillarys?'* she said, without a frac- 
tion of interest in her tone. ^* Well, I can^t exactly say I 
know them — I know cf them — ^yes ! They are exceed- 
ingly common people — ^rich parvenus, and quite impos- 
sible. But why do you ask ? 

If the glass of cold water he had been thirsting for had 
been dashed in his face, Harding could not have felt more 
chilled than he was by the words — and the voice that 
spoke them ; there was something subtly impressive about 
its very iciness. He was glad to l)e saved replying by the 
announcement of a ^est at that moment, for he felt as 
if he must gather his wits together, and take a good 
survey of the matter before speaking. He had, as a 
matter of fact, taken Helenas remaining in England, and 
her silence as regards himself, as a guarantee that after all 
there was nothing so very peculiar about her people ; he 
felt assured that had there been, she would have imme- 
diately returned to Florence, and to him as her friend for 
consolation. With all his artistic perception he had not 
the power to reason out for himself the delicacy of feeling 
which might hold her back, and make her desirous that 
he should not know what had befallen her. He had 
therefore to grapple with a new idea — ^he wondered more 
than ever why she had not written to him. Had the 
news come to him by any other means and under other 
auspices, it is doubtful whether he would have been 
shocked by the knowledge that the Dawson-St. Hillarys 
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were quite ^ common people — ^rich parvenus, and impos- 
sible.*" But the method of its conveyance by this woman 
of the fascinating personality took strange and unwitting 
effect, which he could not himself have understood at the 
moment. 

"Ah, Mrs. Pryce, how do you do?** Lady Wynston 
said cordially. 

" I thought I must just run over with the names of the 
roses you wanted, dear Lady Wynston,'" Mrs. Pryce said 
hurriedly. "I have such a wretched memory. I think 
it is because I am so habitually dreamy and living in 
other worlds of my own. If I don't do a thing when I 
think of it, I am sure to forget it.** 

" It is very kind of you,'' Lady Wynston said. ** Allow 
me to present my nephew, Mr. Harding, to you. He 
has just arrived." 

Mrs. Pryce started with an affectation of surprise and 
distress. 

" Oh dear," she said, returning the young fellow's bow, 
" Fm afraid I am an intruder. Do tell me if I am de 
irop — 111 come back again about the roses to-morrow — 
any time will do. I wouldn't for worlds break up a 
family party." 

" Pray don't dream of going," Lady Wynston begged, 
as of course she was bound to do ; " let me give you some 
tea. Arthur is not running away to-day ; we shall have 
plenty of time for family gatherings before he goes, I 
hope. I am sure you will be very interested in him, as 
you are so fond of est, for he is a sculptor — rather a lion 
m his way, for he is exhibiting in the Academy this year." 

" Oh, really ? How delightful ! How exciting ! " Mrs. 
Pryce cried, settling herself down comfortably for tea. 
** I adore art of all sorts. But how very dark you have 
kept this lion of yours, Lady Wynston ! " she added with 
a shrill little laugh; "the world in general will wonder 
where you got him from at such short notice." 

"I daresay it will," Lady Wynston replied smilingly. 
" As a matter of fistct he comes from Florence, where he 
has always lived." 
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"Oh!^ said Mrs. Pryce; "your old home too, 
perhaps ? '^ 

"No,'' Lady Wynston replied; "I was never in 
Florence." 

Mrs. Pryce took a piece of bread and butter meditatively 
— her inquisitive little mind working round the answer 
as if it were a matter of some importance ; but she could 
make nothing of it. 

" Oh," she said shortly. 

Arthur Harding had seated himself near Estelle, and 
she, thinking that the others were engaged in a more 
lengthy conversation, turned to him and said in a low 
voice: 

^Do you know an3rthing about the Dawson -St. 
Hillarys, Arthur?" 

But her words just fell on the hush following Mrs. 
Pryce's«Oh." 

** The Dawson-St. Hillarys ! " exclaimed that lady with 
emphasis. "You don't mean those dreadful people who 
live near here, surely? You can^t know any of them, 
Mr. Harding?" 

**I believe I have met one of the daughters abroad," 
Harding said stiffly. "She lived with a friend of mine 
and has recently come over to England." 

He was conscious of a sudden aggressive dislike for 
this sharp-faced woman. Her voice irritated him; he 
was in a mood to take exception to anything she might 
say. 

" Why, that must be the young woman who appeared 
in church a Sunday or so ago. We were all very much 
puzzled about her till Mr. Wynston called at St. Hillary. 
He discovered for us that she had been — what was it he 
said ? — a sort of lady's-maid to a certain Lady Clanfield.'^ 

"Oh, Mrs. Pryce," Estelle exclaimed, "Philip didn't 
say lady's-maid — ^he thought she must have been Lady 
Clan field's companion, perhaps." 

Mrs. Pryce looked towards Estelle with grave surprise 
at the correction. 

"It is very much the same thing," she said coldly; 
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^^ your servants will all call themselves ^ lady-helps ^ now- 
adays if you let them.'" 

Harding^s dark eyes were gloomy at the moment. He 
bit his moustache savagely — ^an impotent sense of hatred 
of this gossipy woman at heart. He had felt no such 
thing towards his aunt a few minutes earlier, though her 
tone had been no less slighting. 

^^ Miss Dawson was Lady Claniield^s adopted daughter, 
I understood," he said gravely. " She has never seen her 
own people since her infancy.*" 

" She told you so herself, I suppose ? " Mrs. Pryce 
interrogated. 

" Certainly," Harding was bound to admit, ** and every 
one knew it as a fact." 

" Ah ! " said Mrs. Pryce, pursing up her lips oddly. 

^^ What is more. Lady Clanfield lert her sole heiress to 
a very big fortune," Harding added with emphasis. 

" She must have been very valuable," Mrs. Pryce said 
with annoying placidity ; '^ but there is always a danger 
in setting be^ars upon horseback ; they don t know how 
to behave. I was pjarticularly amused by that girPs 
grand air as she sailed into church with her vulgar 
belongings. She looked as proud and haughty as if her 
father had possessed a coronet, and turned her head 
neither to right nor left, just as if we were so much dust 
beneath her notice ! " 

Harding ground his teeth, and wondered why it should 
be the privilege of women to be so insulting, and the lot 
of man to have to hold his tongue. He knew just that 
"grand air" of Helen's to which she referred ; it was the 
girPs natural carriage, the movement of which had always 
so fascinated him, the grace of which he was longing to 
immortalise in stone ; and this insignificant, over-dressed 
little woman dared to sneer at it ! His indignation was 
aroused and burnt within him ; but what was to be said ? 
He looked towards his aunt, and found that her eyes were 
resting upon him. She instantly smiled. 

" You will have an opportunity of seeing whether this 
really is the girl you have met next Thursday," she said 
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quietly. ^^ I am having a big sale of work for the benefit 
of the Church Restoration Fund, and the Dawson-St. 
Hillarys are sure to put in an appearance.*" 

** You don'^t mean to say,'' exclaimed Mrs. Pryce, with 
an expression of horrified dismay upon her face, ^^ that 
you have asked those people to come ? ^ 

Lady Wynston smiled quietly. 

**They had the same notice sent them that went to 
every one else," she said. ^ Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary and 
his Qollars cotdd scarcely be left out on such an occasion.'' 

"Oh, his dollars — yes," Mrs. Ptyce said; "but he 
might have been asked for a subscription quietly. It is 
such — such a risk to let people of tnat kind within one's 
doors ; they are apt to be so very encroaching if they 
imagine it to be tne thin end of the wedge. And Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary would be especially pushing, dont 
you think?" 

"I really have never come into contact with him 
sufficiently to judge," Lady Wynston said coolly; "but 
even so, it is never difficult to keep people in theur proper 
places if one is put to it, is it?" 

" I am not so sure," Mrs. Pryce said doubtfully, with 
visible annoyance. " I only hope that man won't patronise 
my stall. I suppose he woula think it necessary for ever 
after to raise his hat when he met me, and claim acquaint- 
ance — and then what would one do?" 

"Return the salute as you would your gardener's or 
your boot-boy's — ^as his privilege and your right," said 
Lady Wynston gravely ; out her eyes twinklea. ** It is 
the easiest thing in the world to do. In the interests of 
charity one has to mix with aU sorts and conditions, but 
it is not necessary therefore to burden oneself with them 
socially." 

The burning resentment within Harding died suddenly. 
Instead, he was conscious of a dead weight of icy depres- 
sion, the like of which he had never felt before. The 
cool even tones penetrated very deep; they had some- 
thing of a spell about them, which ne felt but did not 
realise. Perhaps it was the finality of the words, which 
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seemed to admit of no question or argument, that had 
this strange eifect upon the listener ; there was nothing 
vicious and biting in them, as there seemed to be in all 
Mrs. Pryce'^s sentiments. The assertions of the former 
were broad and sweeping; of the latter, paltry and 
unconvincing. 

"Well, I hope it will be all right,'* Mrs. Pryce re- 
marked ; " but the less one mixes with one'*s inferiors the 
better, I think." 

" I am going even further,** Lady Wynston said with a 
lau^h, " for Philip thinks of asking the St. Hillary girls 
to Decome district visitors and Sunday-school teachers, 
and I don*t know what all, in order to interest the family 
both generally and particidarly in matters parochial.** 

Mrs. Pryce*s face oecame a study. 

**0h, but is that wise?" she exclaimed; "just think! 
It means meeting them at the district visitors* meetings 
and the school treats, and all sorts of things. I don't like 
the idea at all ! We have been so nice and select before.** 

**But very insufficient — ^therefore very inefficient,** Lady 
Wynston replied. " I don*t think we need distress our- 
selves, however. We have never yet found it necessary 
to enter Patty Cadwallader on our visiting lists, have we ? 
and I am sure she is a most ardent parish worker.** 

" Mother,** Estelle exclaimed, " you can*t compare the 
new Miss Dawson-St. Hillary to a creature like Patty 
Cadwallader, surely ? ** 

The girPs voice ran^ so oddly that Harding turned 
and looked at her — to find her face flushed with vexation, 
her habitually dreamy eyes alight and flashing. 

" My dear child, I don*t,*' Lady Wynston said lightly. 
" I merely compare their social positions ; as far as birUi 
is concerned, tnere is but little doubt that they are on 
a par. For the rest, I know nothing about them.** 

Her tone distinctly implied that she had no desire to 
be further enlightened. Tliis much was clear even to 
Harding, the stranger; he was thrown into a state of 
perplexity, his feelings in such a turmoil and commotion 
as he found absolutely inexplicable — ^and he could think 
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of nothing to say. Of one thing only was he certain — 
the conversation was irritating and irksome almost beyond 
endurance, and he heartily wished himself out of it. 

Sir Gervais had risen, and was seemingly making a tour 
of investigation round the drawing-room, but in an aim- 
less, distracted sort of way which suddenly caught his 
wife^s attention. 

"Poor Grervais,'' she said laughingly, '*you are longing 
to carry Arthur off for a smoke, and he — man-like — is 
bored to death by our platitudes. Do go, both of you."" 

With very little demur she was obeyed, and Haraing — 
for one — was thankful for the release. 

In the wake of the men went Estelle. 

*^ I think,^ she said passionately to herself, as she passed . 
hatless out into the sunlight, " that people are hateful in 
the way they talk about each other.*" 

A few paces away from the front door she came to a 
standstill, and the expression of her face changed from 
intense irritation to relief. 

"Oh, Phil,^ she exclaimed, as her eyes fell upon the 
stalwart figure of her step-brother approaching, " Tm so 
awfully glad you have come. It is a comfort to have 
someone to speak to who doesn^t backbite, and talk stuff 
about social grades and positions till one is ashamed of 
being called a lady.^ 

The young fellow^s kindly eyes smiled; but his face 
was very grave as he slippeci his hand through the girPs 
arm, and led her a little away from the house towards 
a favourite path of hers through the shrubbery. 

" What is it now, Estelle ? ^ he asked quietly ; " what is 
the trouble .?>'' 

" Oh,^ she said abruptly, " Mrs. Pryce is here.*" 

"Well?'' Philip inquired, not at all deluded into the 
idea that this was all; for he was beginning to know 
Estelle, and he could see that she was more than ordinarily 
put out about something. 

" It's the gossip, and the sneery tone of voice that I 
hate so," Estelle proceeded impulsively ; " it seems to me 
that when once people begin discussing their neighbours, 
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they are as cruel as a cat playing with a mouse — ^they 
don^t care about anything, so long as they have the 
sport.*" 

Philip Wynston waited a moment, watching the excited 
face furtively. 

"Which of the neighbours in particular?^ he asked 
presently. 

" Oh, those unfortunate Dawson-St. Hillarys, of course,^ 
Estelle said warmly, "lliey simply haven^t a chance 
given them.** 

"Why on earth the Dawson-St. Hillarys to-day P"* 
Philip said briefly. 

"Well, you see, Arthur asked about them,'^ Estelle 
explained ; " it appears he knew the new one, who has 
just appeared, in Florence, and wondered whether we 
visitedthe family. Then that little beast Mrs. Pryce ^ 

" Estelle ! ^ remonstrated her step-brother. 

"Well, she is,^ the girl exclaimed. "K you had just 
heard her trying to make out you had told us Miss 
Dawson-St. Hillary was nothing but a ladyVmaid to 
Lady Clanfleld, you would have said so too."" 

"Did she say that?"" Philip said, his face flushing 
quickly with vexation. " I am sure I couldn^t have given 
such an impression — I merely said I understood that she 
had lived with Lady Clanfleld in Florence till lately.'' 

" I know, but that is just the way things are turned 
upside down,*" Estelle said; "and even when Arthur 
assured her that Miss St. Hillary was Lady Clanflelds' 
adopted daughter, Mrs. Pryce sniffed douotfully, and 
didn't believe him." 

" So your cousin took up the cudgels for Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary," Philip said quietly. 

"Well, I suppose you would call it taking up the 
cudgels," said the girl, puckering her face in disapproval ; 
"but he made a very poor show at it.. If I hail been 
him, I should have gone for Mrs. Pryce and given her 
such a setting-down as she has never had in her life." 

" I doubt if you would," Philip said with a smile ; " a 
man with the instincts of a gentleman doesn't give women 
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* settings down/ as you call them. Besides, even if he 
did, what ^od would it do ? She would only think him 
a cad for his pains, and herself the injured party.*" 

Estelle was silent for a second or so. 

**But doesn^t it seem unjust to you that people may 
say whatever they like, no matter how slighting and 
imkind it is, and do it over and over again without being 
made to sing small and suffer for it?^ she asked. ^*It 
simply makes my blood boil.**^ 

"Estelle,** said the young vicar gravely, "why this 
sudden unsolicited championship? For all that you 
know to the contrary, the lady in question wouldn^t thank 
you for your sympathy, or appreciate it in the least. 
What is the good of wasting so much energy of feeling 
about a mere diimera ? '" 

"It isn't a chimera, Fm certain of it,^ Estelle said 
quickly; "that girl has the most wonderful face I have 
ever seen in my life, and the saddest. I have met her 
out driving and walking with her sister, Fve seen her in 
church, and Fm studying her. It's my opinion that she 
is most awfully proud, and absolutely wretched."" 

" My dear diild,'' Philip began, but Estelle interrupted 
him hastily. 

" For goodness' sake, don't tell me I am * very young ' ! 
I am just sick of having the expression hurled at my 
head whenever I venture to say what I think. But if 
becoming hard, and callous of other people's feelings, and 
ceasing to mind the ninth commanoment, makes one old 
enough to be fit to express an opinion, I had rather 
remam * very young' to the end of my days." 

" Is it only Mrs. Pryce's unfortunate remark that has 
put your back up so ? " the young fellow asked. " Are 
you so furious, simply because she made a mistake and 
thought I had said Miss Dawson-St. Hillary was a lady's- 
maid?" 

" Mistake ! " exclaimed Estelle with a kind of indignant 
snort. "Mrs. Pryce doesn't make mistakes — she makes 
assertions! No, it wasn't only that. It was the whole 
tone of the conversation ; the way she and mother spoke 
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of these people — as if they were so much dust under their 
feet — upset me. According to Mrs. Pryce they axe dust 
to be swept into the sea so that she might never be 
annoyed by contact with it; but according to mother, 
the dust is necessary to be walked upon."^ 

Philip smiled for one instant at the definition of the 
two women^s attitudes, it was so very apt; but he was 
intensely grave a moment later, as ne glanced at the 
young face beside him and reflected upon the bitterness 
of the tone. 

^^I wasn^t going to use the objectionable phrase just 
now,^ he said gently ; ^^ but what I was going to say was 
this : don't you think you are being rather too romantic, 
and giving way to your imagination at the expense of 
common-sense ? ^ 

^^ What do you mean ? ^ Estelle asked, with an effort to 
speak quietly. 

" Well,'' argued the man, " you tell me you think Miss 
Dawson-St. Hillary is proud and absolutely wretched. 
What are your grounds for such an idea ? " 

" I feel it by instinct," the girl said impetuously ; " I 
tell you I am studying her. One doesn't need actual 
proofs for things of this kind." 

^* Suppositions are dangerous things," Philip said, ** and 
I don't see tiie drift of this one of yours at all. What is 
the good of it?" 

"It isn't any good — that's just the worst of it," Estelle 
said pathetically. " One can't do anything." 

" Can't do anything ? What do you mean, Estelle ? " 

" Just what 1 say," was the reply ; " I hate all the silly 
little cramping rules of life, the jpetty social laws which 
keep one in prim bounds like a useless Dutch garden." 

"My dear girl! — ^a useless Dutch garden?" repeated 
Philip interrogatively, deeply bewildered. 

" Yes," Estelle said dreamily, her eyes filling with 
tears ; " don't you see what I mean ? I can't bear Dutch 
gardens — they are so stiff and profitless to every one but 
the persons they belong to, and not a bit like the good old- 
fashioned gardens that you can pick and pick from, with 
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both hands, and give away. The one is selfish — the other 
generous."" 

^^ Well ? ^ Philip asked, as she paused 

They were standing facing each other now; and he 
gazed at the sensitive face with interest, marking the 
trouble shadowing the soft eyes and the quivering lips. 

*^ All this bothering etiquette, which says you mustn^t 
do this and you can^t do that because it isn^t the thing, 
turns one into a Dutch garden,^ Estelle said. ** Every- 
thing that is natural is pruned out of one and clipped 
away, and all that is left is an ornamental prim pattern 
that any one can copy if they choose."" 

Philip said nothing for a long while. 

" And if vou weren't a Dutch garden," was his next 
remark — "if you were the good old-fashioned garden you 
mentioned, what should you do in this instance ? " 

" I should have begun at the very beginning,'' Estelle 
said readily ; " and when those lonely Dawson-St. Hillcirys 
first turned up in church I should have smiled at them to 
show them I was glad to see them. And presently I 
should have got as far as speaking terms with them, so 
that they felt at home and welcome in Brinkwater. At 
least they should never have thought I was too proud 
to look at them, or that I thought myself too good for 
them. It seems absolutely un-Christian, and wrong."" 

Again Philip could say nothing; but now it was because 
his heart achea for this strange, unsophisticated girl, upon 
whose nature the training of a lifetime had been wasted, 
and who had yet her lesson to learn. 

" It is a very difficult matter to discuss,'' he told her 
after a while. " There are so many sides to the question, 
that one doesn't realise till one puts it to the practical 
test. But don't worry about it, Estelle " 

He broke off abruptly, made conscious of the in- 
adequacy of his words by the troubled expression on 
her face. 

** I must really go in and pay my respects to Harding," 
he said; "that is what I came for, you know. Your 
mother wrote for me." 
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" AU right,'' EsteUe said shortly. 

" You won't come too ? " 

" No, thanks. Tm off for a prowl before dumer." 

Philip turned to leave her, hesitated, and looked back. 
She was standing still watching him. 

"Estelle," he said gently, "I thmk I had better go 
back to Canada and take you with me. You could be 
as old-fashioned a garden as you chose out there." 

" I wish it were possible," said the girl quietly. 

Amin Philip turned, and yet again loolced back. He 
somenow did not like to leave her in this odd frame of 
mind, so he sought to change the subject of her thoughts. 

" How do you like your new cousin ?" he asked laugh- 
ingly. 

"I don't know," she replied with utmost gravity — ^to 
his surprise, for he had expected some chaffing answer. 

^* What ! you mean to tell me the wonderful instinct 
you boast of has failed ? " he persisted. 

" I don't know," Estelle said again. 

And now it was she who turned and abruptly left him. 
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CHAPTER IX 

That the sun invariably shone on all Lady Wynston^s 
functions, whether socicJ or charitable, was a pretty 
fallacy frequently belied. Nevertheless, when it did 
chance to be fine weather for any gathering of hers, the 
empty little compliment was freely circulated, and it 
so happened that on the day of the sale of work it 
was singularly appropriate. 

The stalls were set out under the shade of the trees for 
which the Court grounds were celebrated, and a con- 
siderable display of bunting made an exceedingly gay 
scene of it. In the centre of the great sweep of lawn was 
erected a stand where the local volunteer band produced 
indifferent but cheering music at intervals ; whicn was an 
undercurrent of sound for still more indifferent and not 
invariably cheering conversation. 

Immediately upon the opening of the ^ates the whole 
countryside began to amve — ^at first m embarrassed 
trickles of twos and threes, who stared about awkwardly 
and heartily wished they had not come so early : then in 
streams wherein every one gained courage and a sense 
of familiarity, hardly sufficient yet to attack the stalls; 
these, though the primary reason for the presence of the 
crowd, were eyed with suspicion, and the groups clustered 
for protection about the band-stand, nazciars have a 
^ peculiar form of shyness all their own. It amounts almost 
to an attack of nerves for some people when, having 
voluntarily put their heads into the noose, they find 
themselves being drawn captives towards the over-priced 
and undesired objects. Perhaps it is the horrible dread 
lest, having asked the price of something, one should be 
bound to tacitly admit by a refusal to purchase that it is 
beyond the limits of one''s purse. Or, it may be, the ba^ 
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idea of approaching any subject so vulgar as mere pounds, 
shillings, or pence with the gaily-attired beings behind the 
stalls is alarming. Habitually they would not throw you 
so much as a glance of recognition ; but they now serve 
you with smiles, and embarrass you with persuasions. 
Certain it is that for some people there is a fatal fascina- 
tion about sales of work; they walk into them as flies 
into a web, and promptly wish themselves out of it. 

Presently came the County — spelled with a big C, in 
order to differentiate it from the countryside. In this 
section of society the disease of bazaar shyness was not 
prevalent ; it came late with a leisured air, and spent its 
money as if it were playing at shops with its fellows, 
perhaps not freely, but with as much patronage in laying 
out a sixpence upon a pen-wiper as a ten-pound note 
upon a painting. On the outskirts of such munificence 
now hung the crowd, drawn into it gradually by the 
daintily dressed young lady cadgers (not only permissible 
but admirable on such occasions), and inveigled into 
purchasing the very last thing in the world it had any 
desire to possess, or could in reality afford to buy. 

Lady Wynston^s stall was of course the chief attraction 
— ^not because the equipment of fancy goods was any 
greater than that of other stalls, but every one naturally 
wished the hostess of the day to see that he or she was 
there. Lady Wynston herself presided, assisted by Estelle 
and the two Hodgson-Cairns girls, who, with some dozen 
other helpers, had lunched at the Court after a most 
amusing morning spent in decorating and setting out 
the stauQs. 

Very much to the fore in this last occupation had 
been Arthur Harding, who found his artistic perception 
greatly in request ; it really seemed as if nothing at Lady 
Wynston^s stall could be done without him. How it 
came about he did not stop to think ; but he was conscious 
of making himself exceedingly useful at the beck and 
call of various young ladies, who adopted him with a 
friendly ease entirely unfamiliar to him, but none the 
less pleasurable, into their community. 
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Every one knew who Arthur Harduig was by now. 
With a view to beating up people for the sale of work, 
and jogging their memories, Lady Wynston had spent 
the days succeeding Harding's arrival in a round of 
visits, making a point of takmg her nephew everjrwhere 
with her. Thus the lionising had begun ; for not a single 
call ended without the hostess having become somehow 
cognisant that Lady Wynston'*s nephew was the Arthur 
Harding spoken of by the critics as a rising genius in 
the artistic world. This was not hurriedly or clumsily 
done — the fact somehow was permitted to slip out 
amongst others; and as the young fellow had a very 
attractive personality, it received full attention, and 
was borne m mind. 

As a direct consequence, Harding discovered on the 
afternoon of the sale that he had quite a large acquaint- 
ance already in the neighbourhood ; and he basked in the 
novelty of the situation with a keen sense of enioyment. 
He was greeted and further introduced. He talked with 
people who had been to the Academy and remembered 
his statue, and others who were going — apparently 
meaning their visit to it to be the chief reason for 
approaching Burlington House at all. A celebrated 
artist who lived near Brinkwater insisted upon his 
arranging a visit to his house; and Hardmg was 
booked for tennis parties and " at homes '^ weeks ahead — 
** if he could spare the time.'* 

The contrast between all this and the life he had left 
but a few weeks ago was immense. Had he stopped to 
think, he could hardly have believed himself the same 
man. He had lived on a mere pittance in one room, 
scarcely knowing whence was to come the money to pay for 
the hire of his studio, thankful for every meagre little order 
which should ensure him the wherewithal to purchase 
the things necessary for his craft. And now — what a 
prospect there was before him! His statue would be 

f)urchased for a certainty ; orders for busts and statuettes 
oomed in the very near distance: he might well tread 
on air, hold his head high, and trust in that Fate which, 
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having equipped him with such undoubted talent, he 
felt convincea could not mean to desert him. Behold ! 
it was treating him fairly and squarely enough now to 
justify the belief. 

Now physically unwearied, mentally soothed and rested, 
Harding, with his usual happy knack of Uving for the 
moment and in the moment, metaphorically laid down 
his distresses and perplexities awhile in the lap of luxury, 
and trusted to her to look after them. The irksome 
impatience fell away from him, the suspense that had 
seemed to be eating into his very heart ceased to wear 
him. It is safe to say that, after the first night of 
intense irritation and annoyance, he had not once lain 
awake torn by hopes and fears, worried by pestering 
questions of ways and means; he became content to 
await the natural course of events, and to see Helen 
Dawson at the season appointed by circumstances. The 
idea of going and calling upon her at the earliest 
opportunity, which possessed and haunted him that 
first night, somehow looked like the impulse of a foolish 
boy by daylight; it faded away from his memory 
presently, set aside as an impossibility among the many 
engagements Lady Wynston seemed to expect him to 
fulfil with her — ^and he reached this rational frame of 
mind by a gradual and imperceptible process. 

Happiness is a great beautifier ; and many an admiring 
glance was thrown in the direction of the tall, slender youns 
fellow, with the face of an enthusiast, so handsome, and 
possessed of such a charming manner. It was noticeable 
that Lady Wynston was pMi;icularly gracious to him — 
which carried out to perfection the impression that he 
was the son of a long lost favourite brother. Harding 
was never away from his aunt^s vicinity for long at a time, 
but awaited her lightest behest with a very becoming eager- 
ness. He found himself sent off upon one occasion in the 
wake of the youngest Miss Hodgson-Cairns, who was also 
the tallest, the most angular and awkward, and yet one of 
the most TOod-natured of girls. She took the lead with 
pencil and book — ^he followed, bearing an enormous yellow 
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cushion, to be raffled in one of the manifold circum- 
locutory ways which obey the letter if not the spirit 
of the law. 

They threaded their way in and out among the people, 
halting here and there with many a jesting persuasion, 
and no little merriment at the expense of the so*called 
work of art of which they were bent upon ridding 
themselves; and Harding found himself thoroughly 
enjoying the joke — to the admiration of Ida Hodgson- 
Cairns, who voted him a capital salesman, and openly 
praised his powers of inveigling shillings out of unwary 
pockets. 

^ I should never manage it by myself,^ she said laugh- 
ingly, as they noted that thev nad taken more than half 
the required sunh " Now TU take you up to a man out 
of whom you must get a lot, for he is awfully rich ; make 
him take several tickets.*" 

She nodded her head in the direction she intended 
taking, Harding following it with his eyes. Quite 
suddenly all the humour died out of him ; the laughing 
rejoinder that came into his mind never left his lips. 
A thrill of extraordinary excitement mastered and shook 
him from head to foot. 

They 'were advancing upon three figures — a man and 
two girls. Harding saw no one but Helen. 

In thinking it over afterwards, it seemed to him that 
he was hurried into the meeting, after that moment, with 
most uncomfortable precipitancy. He found himself 
standing before Helen, burdened with that ridiculous 
cushion which occupied both his hands; and exactly 
what he had said, he found it difficult to. recollect. 

Ida Hodgson-Cairns began the usual formula respect- 
ing the exquisite bit of embroidery to be disposed of, and 
the unprecedented opportunity of obtaining it for one 
shilling if fortune should favour the brave ; then turned 
to her partner for support and amplification of the 
plea — to find him bowing recognition to a tall lady in 
black,^ and paying no attention whatever to the subject. 

Helen had this advantage over Harding — ^that she had 
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seen him some minutes before his advance, and was ready 
for the meeting. That he should be there, was a matter 
of no little surprise to her. When last she had heard 
he was not due at Brinkwater till the end of the month. 
Had she known that he had already arrived, it is doubtful 
whether her father would have managed to prevail upon 
her to come to the sale of work — it had not been an 
easy matter as it was. 

When the printed invitation reached St. Hillary the 
master of the house was almost beside himself with 
delight. 

'*Wasnt I right, Elizabeth?^ he exclaimed to his 
younger daughter as soon as they were alone together. 
** I told you she'd be a draw — ^this is the first thing that 
comes or Mr. Wynston's seeing her. I said at the time 
he was taken wiui her — and look at this now — ^he goes 
straight home and gets her ladyship to invite us to 
this show. Well go to it — see if we don'*t. Things are 
looking up, my lass ! ^ 

Ever since Helen's arrival Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had 
remained in the highest of spirits. He was as good as 
his word, and did his utmost to please her ; he lavished 
things upon her which she was ashamed to accept, so 
little diet she desire them at his hands: and he bored 
her almost beyond endurance with his ceaseless out- 
spoken solicitude for her comfort and happiness. He 
made her his constant companion, taking her about in 
his motor to see the country, driving her over the 
property, and seeking her advice in all matters connected 
with it. Nothing would do next but that she must be 
publicly acknowledged mistress of the house, and this 
was not difficult, since Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary refiised 
with unwavering persistency to act in that capacity. 
One by one, responsibilities crept upon Helen which she 
accepted without comment — principally because she could 
not endure life there without occupation, and also she 
saw no way to refuse the duties. 

Thus had they drifted on from day to day, and still 
she remained at St. Hillary — the appropriate moment for 
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announcing her intended departure never having arrived : 
indeed it seemed becoming even more hopelessly difficult 
to bring about than at first Helen felt like a traitor 
in the camp because in her heart she longed for nothing 
else, plotted and planned for nothing else from morning 
till night, and still, short of giving the real reason, she 
saw no way of escaping. But the period she had been 
keeping resolutely in her mind'*s eye was the prospective 
date of Arthur Harding'^s arrival at Brinkwater Court. 
That was the contingency she was determined not to 
face ; she would resort to subterfuge at the last moment, 
and take her departui'e on the plea of being anxious to 
travel awhile before settling anywhere. She was certain 
that the desperation of the moment would carry her 
through with that excuse plausibly enough. 

That her old friend should come and find her in this 
connection — saddled with these hopelessly vulgar be- 
longings, who were despised as the merest nonentities by 
his relations — was just the one thing she neither could 
nor would brook ; she meant literally to run away from 
it. Only then did she discover how much Harding'*s 
opinion mattered to her, realising also that she dare not 
put it to the test. She might have learned something else 
thereby — but that was not destined to come to her yet. 

It l&ad taken her but the space of a few days to 
discover the exact position of her people in the neigh- 
bourhood — she started with a very fair clue to work 
upon, and it was in no way belied. Everything pointed 
to the fact that they were the merest nobodies : no friends 
or acquaintances ever crossed the threshold of St. Hillary 
to break the monotony reigning there : the very paucity 
and limit of subjects for conversation were sufficient 
proof of the absence of all social interests or duties. But 
perhaps what brought the state of affairs most keenly 
nome to Helen, was the feeling of coldness and restraint 
of which she became sensible upon that first Sunday, 
when her father had escorted her with utmost pride and 
pomposity to church. Not one friendly glance was 
thrown in their direction, not one greeting accorded 
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them ; they were — she felt — ^the veriest strangers in their 
own home. 

Coming straight from such a life of social bustle and 
stir as hers had been — her position of Lady Clanfield'*s 
niece ranking her amongst the best — the chilliness of this 
atmosphere was the more noticeable. It had the effect of 
freezing the proud girl into an even greater stillness than 
was habitual to her. 

But beneath the icy calm was a hot resentment of the 
predicament in which she found herself ; burning a cruel 
scar. Could anything hurt a proud and sensitive nature 
more than the discovery that it was not accounted worthy 
to mix with those who, heretofore, it had deemed its 
equals ? Had Helen needed anjrthing beyond the constant 
fret and jar of irritation felt in the presence of her un- 
congenial people this experience alone would have been 
sufficient proof of how little she could bear her anomalous 
position as a permanency — least of all, her discovery in it 
Dy one who had known her in the days of her prosperity. 

So Arthur Harding^s arrival should culminate it ; she 
would go before he came, was her decision. 

And now — ^here she was, face to face with him. When 
first she caught sight of him, as they entered the grounds, 
her heart had veritably stood still within her, and she had 
been seized by an absurd longing to turn and insist upon 
being taken home again. But no traces of the struggle 
were visible in her pale, unmoved face. Even as she 
made some response to he|r father^s comments upon the 
brightness of the scene, she was telling herself tnat her 
shrinking from coming to this public function to-day was 
amply explained — she must have known by instinct what 
was m store for her. Why, she wondered, had she not 
held out against her father^s and her sister^s persuasions, 
after her first refusal to come? But it had seemed 
ungracious and somehow impossible to spoil their 
pleasure; and so, very unwillingly — remembering what 
she had felt each Sunday ever since that first one — she 
had consented. She decided it should be the last sacrifice 
she would make ; she would drink the bitter cup to the 
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dregs, and swallow the humiliation for once. But — that 
Arthur Harding should be there was more than she had 
bargained for. 

However, there was nothing to be done but to brace 
herself for the inevitable ; and by the time they met, the 
girl had herself well in hand. The man it was who was 
perceptibly confused, though he should have had the 
advantage of her. 

She was so exactly her old self — so superbly queenly, so 
entirely the Helen whom he had admired so p€issionately 
— that Harding's self-control almost forsook him, and 
what he had lost sight of for days, in the whirl of new 
interests and widening ambitions, flooded his whole being 
with a painful throb of very vivid life. 

The exigencies of daily life, nevertheless, teach us to 
curb our natural selves, and hide them under words and 
signs which have become, through long use and misuse, 
utterly empty forms of greeting. This man'*s heart cried : 
" You, Helen, at last ! ^ — he merely bowed and said : 

" Oh, how do you do. Miss Dawson ? ^ 

And she replied : 

** How do you do, Mr. Harding ? ^ and would fain have 
passed on. 

But Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's keen ears had caught 
the unlooked-for address. He turned quickly from a 
smiling attention accorded to the young lady who was 
pleading for the yellow cushion, and stared — first at his 
daughter, then with interest at the dark-faced vis-d-vis. 

** Hulloa, Helen,'' he exclaimed heartily, ** you've found 
a friend, have you ? Come now, that's not so dusty. 
Let's have an introduction. Glad to see you, sir — ^any 
friend of my daughter's is a friend of mine." 

This last was uttered as Helen murmured the required 
words of introduction, and Harding gravely acknowledged 
them with a bow. 

. **Dear me, quite a nice surprise," Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary said, in his stilted uneasy way ; " or was you 
expecting Mr. Harding to tiu'n up, my dear ? " he added 
jocosely. ** He comes from Florence, I suppose ? " 
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Helen inwardly shivered. The ill-bred voice, the 
peculiarly common intonation seemed worse than ever 
to-day. The very turn of the words jarred — there was 
something hopelessly vulgar about the simple insinuation, 
which was accompanied with a half nudge and a wink of 
one eye. She looked at Harding, but his face was in- 
scrutable — he was smiling and civilly attentive. 

Elizabeth stood eagerly on the outskirts expecting 
to be introduced, but her sister had forgotten her very 
existence for the moment. 

"We must not detain Mr. Harding, father,*" Helen 
said stiffly, with a glance towards Miss Hodgson-Cairns, 
who had turned aside and was waiting with a well-bred 
attempt at not listening ; " he is busy iust now.'*' 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary remembered the cushion with 
a start 

" Oh, to be sure,'' he said patronisingly, ** you wanted 
me to buy this thing. Well, what's your figure? Fm 
not particular to a pound or two ! " 

"We are raffling it, sir," Harding replied; "it isnt 
.for sale outright, but you can take as many shilling 
tickets for it as you like, ^rhe more you take, the better 
your chance of winning it." 

" Oh, well — rm on," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said with 
a laugh ; and turning to Miss Hodgson-Cairns he added : 
" How many more tickets have you, my dear ? Til take 
thelof] 

Slipping his hand into his pocket he jingled some coins 
merrily, and laughed with an air of entire self-satisfaction 
and assurance. 

" Fifteen," was the girl's reply to his question. 

" Fifteen," he repeated, taking out a handful of gold 
pieces and selecting a sovereign; "bless us, that won't 
Dreak the bank — will it, Helen? There — no change, 
thank you, Fll make a present of five bob to the fund. 
Now, sur, that'll set you free to come and have a bit of a 
chat with us, won't it ? — business first and pleasure after- 
wards, as the saying is." 

He delivered himself of his speech with various chuckles 
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of good-will interspersed, and an expression of face meant 
to imply a wholesale good-fellowsmp with the world at 
large. There was a look of smug geniality about his 
heavy jaw. 

Helen stood absolutely still beside him, waiting with a 
desperation of patience till this torment should he past. 
What, she wondered, could Harding be thinking ? What 
was in his companion's mind — that girl with the plain, 
good-natured face, who to-day permitted herself to be 
tibus familiarly addressed, but to-morrow would pass them 
by with averted eyes ? 

Small wonder that Lady Clanfield's adopted daughter 
regretted with her whole heart and soul being such a fool 
as to subject herself to this ! But having done so, there 
was nothing for it but to shut her teeth and bear it 
as unobtrusively as possible. The effort made her out- 
wardly colder, prouder than ever — with a restraint that 
impressed itseli upon at least one member of the party 
and puzzled him. 

^* Fm afraid the business isn't quite over yet,'' Harding 
said. **We must raffle the thing now — otherwise, the 
crowd will be clamouring for its rights or its money back. 
I shall hope to see you later." The last remark was 
addressed pointedly to Helen ; but to the casual observer 
it was but a necessary polite rejoinder to her father's 
speech. Even as he made it, Harding turned and followed 
Ida Hodeson-Cairns across the lawn towards Lady Wyn- 
ston's stcdl. 

^*An old friend?" queried Ida as she allowed him 
to catch her up. 

" An acquaintance," Harding replied casually. " I met 
Miss Dawson in Florence — in fact, I might call her a 
client of mine — I did a bust of her last winter." 

^^ I should think she was a splendid model," Ida said ; 
**I don't think I have ever seen such a wondei*ful face. 
What a pity it is she belongs to such impossible people ! 
I always think it is such waste when girls of that class 
look so refined and ladylike. A duchess would be glad 
of an appearance like Miss Dawson-St. Hillary's." 
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Arthur Harding was not intimately enough acquainted 
with the past history of the Hodgson-Cairns, to see any- 
thing to be amused at in the girPs remarks ; rather, they 
made him feel restive and irritable. Moreover, for some 
strange reason he was suddenly quite out of conceit with 
himself. But he made no reply. 

Meanwhile Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, who was very much 
on the alert at all times, saw no reason why this interest- 
ing development should not be followed up; he imme- 
diately started off after the young man with the yellow 
cushion, and drew his daughters with him. 

"We may as well see this little affair through," he 
explained to Helen. " Itll be a funny bit of luck if I 
don't win when Fve got half the chances, won't it?" 

Elizabeth at her other side grasped her arm, and said 
in an impressive undei*tone : 

" I say, how awfully good-looking he is ! Do tell me 
all about him ! Is he a great friend of yours ? " 

Helen looked down into the eager face. 

"Mr. Harding was a friend of Lady ClanfieldX'' she 
said quietly, " a very clever sculptor. He has come over to 
England just now because he is exhibiting in the Academy." 

"Is he? How interesting!" Elizabeth said enthusi- 
astically. " rd give anything to see what he has done." 

Mr. Dawson-St Qillary was staring with interest into 
Helen's face. 

" Oho," he said — with a knowing air that she felt to 
be particularly unnecessary and irritating — " so you did 
know the young gentleman was over here? But what's 
he doing hereabouts ? It's rather a far cry from here to 
the Royal Academy, I take it ! " 

" Mr. Harding is Lady Wynston's nephew," Helen re- 
plied shortly. 

Unspeakably she resented the tone and the curious 
half-laughinff, half-questioning glance her father accorded 
her. It set her utterly and entirely on edge. 

" I see," remarked Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary wisely, " a 
very dutiful nephew! He didnH; happen to know you 
belonged to these parts too — eh?" 
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Helen drew in her breath quickly, and made no reply. 
At the moment they reached Lady Wynston's stall, behind 
which the rafflers of the yellow cushion had disappeared. 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary winked at Elizabeth behind her 
sister^s back, and gave a whimsical little jerk of his head 
which bespoke elation — triumph — intense satisfiaction. 
The world was wagging exceedingly well in his opinion ; 
he was in quite a good temper with it. 

It was now tea-time, and the majority of the ^lite had 
disappeared into a quaint tea-garaen arranged for the 
afternoon on a smaller and shadier lawn. The stalls were 
therefore somewhat neglected ; a few of the more serious- 
minded purchasers hung about them — people who wished 
to make their selections without being flustered, and, in 
their rear, the usual number of inquisitive watchers taking 
up a good deal of space and giving no satisfaction in 
return. 

Lady Wynston had sent all her helpers away except 
Estelle, and was now waiting upon the earnest few with 
much good-temper and no little graciousness. She was 
in the act of humouring an old woman in a rusty black 
poke bonnet into buying an exceedingly garish table- 
cloth, when the Dawson-St. Hillarys came up. 

** It will suit your room to perfection, Mrs. Avon,'' she 
said persuasively; ^it is just the one dash of colour you 
want." 

Mrs. Avon was the wife of a farmer, a tenant of Sir 
Grervais', and known to be exceedingly miserly and well- 
to-do. To say the least of it, her room was cosmopolitan 
as to colouring, from the variegated paper-shavings in the 
fireplace to the many-hued woollen mats which adorned 
the tables and shelves. 

" I couldn't give as much as that, my lady," she «aid 
pathetically ; " I'd never 'ear the end of it from John if 
I spent so much on myself." 

" Well, suppose we strike a bargain," Lady Wynston 
persisted gently. "I wouldn't do it for every one, of 
course, but you shall have it for three and sixpence. 
Come, that is a shilling discount." 
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The lowered tone, the little favour — the thought of 
actually getting a bargain — won the day. Mrs. Avon 
hesitated a moment only, and was lost. 

" Mind you tell your husband it was a bargain,*" Lady 
Wynston said, with a little laugh, as she handed over the 
parcel and the change from a ten-shilling piece into the 
wrinkled hand. 

"Come, come, thafs a bit too bad,*" Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary exclaimed hilariously, elbowing the old woman 
out of his way without ceremony as he advanced upon 
the stall. " One shouldn't beat people'^s prices down, 1 say. 
Grood afternoon, your ladyship. I hope I see you well.*" 

The man was aggressively bent upon making himself 
agreeable. This he obviously considered to be his innings ; 
he intended to make the most of them. His hand was 
again in his pocket, and he was once more ostentatiously 
jingling the coins therein. 

Elizabeth pressed forward to his side, her eyes eagerly 
watching Lady Wynston. But Helen hung back a little, 
seemingly intent upon the contents of the stall. 

"Quite well, thank you,'' Lady Wynston responded. 
"It is very kind of you to have put in an appearance 
to-day. Lovely weather, isn't it ? " 

She spoke easily and naturally. Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
might have been a duke — or he might have been a farm- 
labourer. Mrs. Avon had been no less cordially addressed. 

But the man in question was incapable of nice dis- 
tinctions. Moreover, he was an advocate for making hay 
while the sun shone. 

"Famous weather," he said heartily, "and as to it's 
being kind of me to come — well, I'm only too pleased to 
support a good object, your ladyship." He never lost a 
point if he could possibly help it. 

" Very good of you, I'm sure," Lady Wjrnston replied. 

**rd like to present my daughters to you before we 
go any further, your ladyship," proceeded Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary, with all the reckless energy which might be 
expected of a bull in a china shop. " This is my youngest " 
— -Elizabeth blushed consciously, and made a smiling bow. 
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" And this'*' — he went on, denoting Helen by a nod — "is 
my eldest. Helen, my dear, come here.*" 

At the somid of her own name Helen raised her eyes — 
and met a pair so full of humorous serenity, so unwaver- 
ingly critical, yet so cold withal, that she literally winced 
in spirit as she inclined her head in formal acknowledg- 
ment of the notice accorded her. To her keener per- 
ceptions the note of patronage in this easy ti*eatment of 
her father was very apparent. She was not deceived by 
it into imagining that any genuinely friendly overtures 
underlay the gracious manner; it was condescension 
pure and simple, and condescension with a purpose — the 
opening of the rich man''s purse-strings. At present, 
secure in her position of grande dame^ the lady was 
enjoying the little joke hugely all to herself; presently 
her friends would have the benefit of it — Arthur Harding 
among them. 

" She's just come from living abroad with Lady Clan- 
field, 'a very old friend of ours,'' Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
said, turning the assertion out with a mai*ked elation. 
" Helen's godmother, she was — and very well she's done 
by her, I will say that — but she's dead now, poor lady, so 
I've got my daughter back again." 

" You must be very glad," Lady Wynston said sympa- 
thetically, accepting the fund of gratuitous information 
with apparent interest. 

"I'm all that," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary assented, "but 
it's a funny thing to find how small the world is. Fancy 
her knocking up against your nephew here just now, and 
finding out they was old friends ! He stopped and gave 
the point time to take due efiect. 

"My nephew told me he had met Miss Dawson-St. 
Hillary abroad," Lady Wynston said quietly. 

"There now — did he?" Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said 
with relish. 

" I am glad to have this opportunity of speaking to 
your daughters," Lady Wynston said graciously, including 
both girls in her glance. "I wanted so much to ask 
them whether they would be inclined to help us in our 
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Sunday school. We are so badly in need of really good 
teachers who will get a hold over the children. Mr. 
Wynston suggested that both you and your sister might 
care to help us. We are also wanting district visitors, 
and would be most grateful for hdp.^ 

The last words were addressed particularly to Helen. 
Again, as the girl met her cool brown eyes, a perfect 
tumult raged within her — an aching sensation of liaffled 
resentment which amounted almost to defiance. She was 
on the very point of refusing, on the grounds that she 
had no intention of remaining any length of time in the 
neighbourhood, when EUzabeth exclaimed gushingly : 

" Fm sure we shall be very glad to do anything we can. 
I simply love children — and I expect I could learn district 
visiting. One goes round with a can of soup, or some- 
thing, and tracte.*" 

Lady Wynston laughed. 

" That is the principal thing, I believe — the soup first, 
and then the tracts,^ she said. ^* Then we may count on 
your help ? Think it over for a day or two if you would 
rather. I will tell Mr. Wynston that I have mentioned 
the matter to you, and he is sure to supply you with 
further details. May I show you that bracKet, Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary ? I see you are eyeing it — it is ex- 
ceedingly cheap for such lovely carving— only eight 
and six."" 

As a matter of fact Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had not 
even observed the bracket in question. He was simply 
glowing with delight at the strides he deemed they were 
making — patting himself on the back for his astute 
knowledge of the world, and his prophetic instinct that 
Helen would be the making of him at last. That the 
girls should be drawn into parochial work in this friendly 
way — this was " coming on ^ indeed ! 

He bought the bracket and the pair to it. Once 
started, it seemed as if he would never rest until he 
had bought up the whole stall. He flung about his sold 
pieces in a flagrant, jocund manner — ^with loud assertions 
that it did not matter to him how much things cost, 
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he was only too pleased to buy them in a good cause — 
with a heartiness that somehow lacked the true soul of 
generosity, and went for what it was worth with the 
recipient of his bounty. There is no saying where he 
would have ended, had Arthur Harding not appeared 
at that moment with Miss Hodgson-Cairns, to announce 
that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had won the wonderful 
yellow cushion. This made a diversion. In the midst 
of it Lady Wynston turned to her nephew and said : 

"Arthur, I am sure Ida is longing for her tea. Do 
take her and see that she has it properly. I will come 
when Mary returns to relieve me.'' 

The request was made in an easy, confidential way, 
with one of those nice distinctions of tone which convey 
so much to the onlooker with any power of understanding. 
It separated the two sections of society with which she 
was dealing at the moment, as completely as a drop 
scene divides the audience from the players upon the 
stage. They had in her mind nothing to do with each 
other — she arranged that they should not come into 
contact with consummate skill, ignoring entirely the in- 
formation just received that her nephew and Helen 
Dawson-St. Hillary were acquainted. Amongst people 
whom Lady Wynston deemed her equals she would have 
made use of the fact as a bond of union ; under present 
conditions it was more convenient to overlook it— bonds 
of union were the last thing to be desired in this 
connection. 

" You must really go and visit the other stalls,** she 
said laughingly, turning again to Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, 
" or I shall never be forgiven. Every one at a sale of 
work jealously desires to be at the head of the list of 
takings, you know. I can recommend'the china stall very 
speciculy to your notice.'" 

Now there was just a spice of malice in the recom- 
mendation, for Mrs. Pryce was the holder of the china 
sUll ! 

In the intervals of attending to a few exceedingly 
deliberate customers, who spent most of their time 
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turning over the things with ruthless untidiness, Estelle 
Wynston had ample opportunity for watching the little 
scene in all its phases. Her dreamy brown eyes had 
scanned the faces before her unobtrusively, dwelling most 
upon that which was so peculiarly still and expressionless 
as to be a shield — not an index — to what was within. 
Then, with an almost keener interest, they had turned 
upon her own cousin — the dark-faced, fascmating young 
fellow who was fast becoming a favourite with all to 
whom he was introduced. He had left the stall with 
Ida Hodgson-Cairns with an alacrity which was almost 
obedience overdone ; but as he looked at Helen in passing, 
there was something very strange in the expression of his 
eyes — a questioning, uncertain look which was not the 
glance of a comparative stranger. By way of a response 
he got nothing — of that, Estelle was certain ; and her 
bewilderment increased. But the return of Mary 
Hodgson-Cairns with one or two other helpers brought 
her meditations to a close, and she and her mother 
followed the other two into the tea garden, where dreams 
were lost in a whirl of amusing repartee and the com- 
parison of the fortunes of the day. 

" I got you out of that beautifully, didn'^t I, Arthur? ^ 
Lady Wynston said softly, bending confidentially over 
her nephew^s shoulder as she passed hb chair. 

He looked up quickly, met her eyes, and smiled. 

But it was a smile with an ugly twist within, and it 
died off uncertainly when no longer required. The glory 
of the afternoon had passed for Arthur Harding ; he felt 
profoundly uncomfortable, oddly embarrassed and ill at 
ease — ^inexplicably unlike himself. 
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ICHAPTER X 

While Lady Wynston was engaged in driving round the 
county to all the big houses within a radius of twenty 
miles, Philip had been exceedingly energetic nearer home 
— visiting all sorts and conditions of people of lesser 
degree, and pressing them, irrespective of their pecuniary 
value, to patronise the sale of work. Underlying the 
main object of the fUe the yoimg vicar had a deeper 
intention, which he had not thought necessary to mention 
to any one. It was his desire that this first big public 
gathering since his arrival, welding his parishioners 
together in a common interest, should be something of 
a social affair; it would afford him an opportunity for 
studying at his leisure the various species, and their 
capabilities of amalgamation for parochial purposes. 
Well versed in human nature, Philip did not fancy he 
got at the true side of it by his formal visits to the 
drawing-rooms and best parlours, where he was received 
in best clothes with best manners to match. 

Thus it came about that a very strange medley arrived 
in the Court gardens as the afternoon wore on. Landlords 
espied their tenants with gaily tricked out wives and 
daughters, regardless of the fact that sometimes the rent 
was very much overdue; employers rubbed shoulders 
with their employ^, and frequently found themselves 
laying out a sixpence to the latter^s two ; and the ladies 
at the stalls served the tradespeople from the village 
street. The spirit of cordiality walked abroad, threading 
its way in and out of the crowd for the space of a few 
hours. It has a whimsical fancy for doing this, when 
people are amusing themselves with the notion of benefit 
to someone else by their own entertainment. 

Looking on at the scene with keen critical eyes, her 
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wheel-chair under the guidance of Teddy, sat Mrs. Cut- 
land, a few paces from her daughter'^s stall. Beside her, 
as ikeen and watchful, but less critical, stood Philip 
Wynston awhile. The purchasers at Lady Wynstons 
stall had been occupying his attention for some minutes, 
and somehow there crept into his mind a recollection 
of the quaint conversation he had held with Estelle some 
days ago. Suddenly Mrs. Cutland remarked : 

"What an odd contrast there is between those two 
Dawson-St. Hillary girls, isn't there ? You would never 
dream they belonged to each other unless you were told, 
would you ?^ 

"The eldest is decidedly handsome,^ replied Philip 
simply. 

Mrs. Pryce was at the front of her stall re-arranging 
things a little, for no one was buying at the moment. 

" Oh, do you think so, Mr. Wynston ? "^ she remarked 
with an emphasis damning his taste, if that should 
truly be his opinion. "She is so very expressionless 
and inanimate.'*' 

" She wears a mask,** Mrs. Cutland said quietly. " But 
she is more than handsome — she is absolutely distinguS in 
appearance; whereas her sister is stamped vulgar. Also 
the one girl knows how to dress — the other doesn't.*** 

"Black has a wonderfully i-efining e£Pect upon the 
figure," Mrs. Pryce announced with decision ; " it often 
makes quite a common person look ladylike. But you 
will find that only a lady can wear really smart clothes 
with any decent effect — they give the canaille away 
immediately." 

Philip said nothing; he did not even smile, although 
the lady rounded off- her point with a shrill little laugh. 
He was wondering about the girl who wore a mask. 
Was Estelle nothing but a romantic youngster, or had 
she a real power of insight with that dreamy disposition 
of hers ? 

A moment later he observed that the Dawson-St. 
Hillarys had started off in the direction of the china 
stall, and he went to meet^them. 
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^^ How burdened you all are ! ^^ he said when he reached 
them. *^ Do let me relieve you of some of these things. 
I will have them looked after till you are ready to go.'' 

Even as he spoke he began taking parcels from Helen, 
who permitted it, scarcely thinking what she was doing. 
The little act of courtesy was so natural — so exactly what 
she was accustomed to — that, with the frank friendliness 
of the man's manner, it wafted her right back to the old 
life for an instant. Quite suddenly she smiled. 

The effect was so startling that Philip Wynston was 
positively taken aback. It was exactly as if the beautiful 
mask had been dropped, allowing him for one instant to 
see the lovely reality it concealed. 

"Thank you very much," Helen said; "it would be 
more comfortable certainly." 

" Ton my word, that's very nice of you," Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary exclaimed, beginning to hand over his parcels 
also. " Perhaps the lady at the china shop here would 
take charge of them. I'm going to buy some gimcracks 
off her, so it will be tit for tat, as the saying is." 

Philip had not taken his eyes from Helen's face. 
The change iu it was miraculous — the mask was again 
impenetrable. 

Mrs. Pryce disappeared hastily behind the counter, 
and looked haughtily over it at her prospective patron. 

Having laden the vicar with all his packages, Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary bore down upon the china stall and 
took a sweeping survey of it. 

" Good afternoon, ma'am," he said pleasantly ; " I 
hope I see you well?" 

** Good afternoon," Mrs. Pryce said stiffly — not deigning 
to reply to the friendly inquiry, for she was determined 
to encourage no familiarity. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary eyed her placidly. "Well, 
I'm blessed if I know what I want off you," he said, 
rubbing his hands; "but suppose you make me up a 
pound's worth of the rubbish. Anything 'II do." 

Mrs. Pryce was disgusted, and, by means of facial 
expression, took no trouble to conceal the fact. It was 
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repugnant to her to be addressed by such a person; 
she remembered she had warned Lady Wynston what 
would occur. 

^^I really could not take upon myself to make the 
selection,*" she said formally. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary laughed. 

"Afraid I shall think you're cheating me, eh?" he 
inquired. "Oh, never mmd— I won't have you took 
up if you do. Fm game to be rooked to-day : I guess 
that's what Fm here for, ain't it?" 

In the excitement of the moment he relapsed into 
hopelessly common phraseology. He was so earned 
away by the sense of elation this converse with "the 
quality" was giving him. 

Philip Wynston had returned from depositing the 
things behind the counter, and came straight to Helen's 
side. Something in her face drew him — something in 
her attitude struck him as peculiarly desolate and 
lonely. She was standing a little apart, at the other 
end of the stall — very still, and seemingly taking not 
the slightest interest in the proceedings, for she was 
looking away across the lawn at the ever- shifting 
groups of people with a curious light in her eyes. 

"It is rather a pretty picture, isn't it?" Philip said 
lightly. " I like all those colours against the green back- 
ground, don't you ?" 

"Yes," Helen assented without interest, "it is pic- 
turesque." 

" But you don't admire it very much ? " 

"I don't think I do," replied the girl; "perhaps I 
have not got sufficiently used to English life to appreciate 
things properly." 

"After Italy one can quite imagine it looks a bit 
tame," Philip responded with quick understanding. 

After weeks of association with elements jarring upon 
her every nerve and sense, there was something so in* 
finitely refreshing in the cultivated voice and well-bred 
manner, that unwittingly Helenas face relaxed again. A 
delicious sense of familiarity crept over her, a sudden 
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craving to be herself again and rid herself — if only for 
a few seconds — of the nightmare existence into whicn she 
had been plunged. The sound of her father'^s rasping 
voice, banteringly choosing the things for which Mrs. 
Pryce refused to be responsible, i*eached her above 
everything: the girl was possessed by a sudden wild 
desire to dissociate herself, m the mind of her courteous 
companion at least, from her humiliating belongings. 
Why should she not? She was not as they in any 
thought or instinct; it was not fair that she should 
be herded as their equal together with them, when 
with all her heart she hated and despised their vul- 
garity and unquestionable bad breeding! 

"Have you ever been in Italy?'' she asked Philip 
easily. 

" Never,'' was the reply. 

And now the man was engaged in watching his com- 
panion ; for he felt a subtle change in her manner, and 
instinctively responded to it. 

"Then you can h€irdly understand the distinction," 
Helen said, with palpable interest in her subject. " But 
here such a scene as this is as different to its equivalent 
in Italy as the light of the moon to that of the sun. 
Taken as a whole, this is pretty enough — ^yes, * pretty,' 
that is the very word for it ; but if you begin to pull it 
to pieces, you will find the details are very poor." 

"For instance — ?" Philip prompted quietly, as she 
paused. 

"For instance, take that group over there," Helen 
went on, indicating a gathering of men and women of 
which the postmistress and the Misses Cadwallader formed 
It striking centre ; " its component parts are grotesque. 
You are dependent entirely upon colouring, not upon 
form at all, for your effect." 

f hilip smiled with quick appreciation. The ill-cut, 
extravagantly-fashioned gowns of the women, the sleek, 
brushed - up, groomed - down appearance of the men 
certainly could not claim even the elements of the 
picturesque. 
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" I see what you mean,'' he said ; ** and I suppose you 
claim for Italy that under similar circumstances you 
would get both?'' 

" Yes," Helen said with a little laugh ; ^ if you won't 
think it very disagreeable of me to say so, I do. These 
people strike me as so artificial in their attempts to 
ape their betters, and they only succeed in looking irre- 
sistibly comic. You don't find the peasantry making 
such guys of themselves with us, especially when they 
are en jpite — they dress becomingly, and so simply, that 
you get a grace of movement as well as of colouring 
and form." 

Philip listened with some amazement and no little 
interest: there was a peculiar charm about the well- 
modulated voice, an ease of expression which caught 
his fancy and held his attention. Helen had lost the 
sound of Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's rasping tones, and, 
in giving rein to her impulse, was for the moment 
entirely self-forgetful. The pair had moved a little 
away from the stall to admit of some possible pur- 
chasers approaching it; but neither of them noticed 
the fact. 

" You are an artist, Miss St. Hillary ? " Philip said. 

"Scarcely," Helen said, starting a little at the un- 
familiar surname ; it brought her back to actualities with 
an unpleasant little jar. "I have dabbled in art in a 
shockingly dilettante way. I think I understand most 
about sculpture." 

"Ah," Philip said, suddenly bethinking himself of 
something; "is that how you became acquainted with 
Harding — my stepmother's nephew ? " 

Helen turned and met his eyes, her own inscrutable, 
her face once more strangely still and expressionless. 

" We were fellow-students for awhile — ^yes," she said ; 
" and Mr. Harding was introduced to my godmother — 
by a mutual friend also." 

She had nearly said "to my godmother. Lady Clan- 
field," but a sudden fear lest she should be accounted 
guilty of snobbishness made her alter her phrase. Her 
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father's bad taste in parading Lady Clanfield^s name on 
every possible occasion was very vividly to the fore in 
her recollections. Each time sne had longed to contest 
the unwarrantable familiarity with the personality of the 
dead woman — wondering how the man dared take the 
name in vain so flagrantly; for Helen found it impos- 
sible to believe that Lady Clanfield could have been a 
friend of Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's in the sense he claimed 
— as an equal. 

The renewed touch of restraint in the girPs tone in- 
stantly struck her hearer ; it was such a decided contrast 
to the foregoing conversation. The change baffled but 
interested him the more. 

"Really?'' he said quietly; "then you know Mr. 
Harding quite well ? " 

" Yes," Helen admitted simply. 

The brevity of the answer Drought the subject to an 
abrupt conclusion. Philip) was for the first time at a 
loss what to say next, and yet he thought by intro- 
ducing the mutual friend he had started a topic capable 
of enlargement. 

" I hope," said the young vicar, after racking his brains 
for a few seconds, "your opinion of England will im- 

Erove as you become more familiar with it, or you will 
e running away from us." 

Helen said nothing. She was thinking that it was not 
likely she would give England a chance to improve upon 
acQuaintance ; for she was resolved to get away from the 
sight and the sound of it just as soon as she possibly 
could. The experiences of this afternoon alone were 
sufficient to prove to her how impossible such an existence 
would be. She could not — would not risk further humilia- 
tions, such as her anomalous position had forced her to 
pass through to-day. She was back again now in the 
full realisation of it, to the extent of deeply regretting 
that she had even been thus tempted to let herself go 
and be natural. Perhaps it appeared like a bit of vulgar 
showing ofi^ to this man ; his innate courtesy had but Ted 
him to take notice of her, not as an equal, but as one 
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of his parishioners. He, in his position of vicar, naturally 
spoke to every one; but what other man there would 
deign to stand and talk to the daughter of Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary in this easy, friendly way ? She remembered 
the scene at Lady Wynston's stall — the cool, half-amused 
stare accorded her by those keen brown eyes — the con- 
descension of the well-bred voice, replying with an appear- 
ance of sjonpathetic attention to Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary'^s 
outpourings. No single detail of it had escaped Helen 
— not a tone, an action, or a look. What could not 
reach the blunter intelligence of her father and sister 
touched her to the quick, making her quiver in every 
fibre. The subtle distinction macfe between themselves 
and Lady Wynston'^s equals, the flagrant ignoring of the 
bond in common — her friendship with Arthur H^ing — 
went right home. For Helen was no raw, inexperienced 
girl in matters social ; she knew — with an intuition that 
burned and seared — Harding had been purposely sent 
out of the way. 

It was just when these thoughts were tormenting her 
with an impotent resentment of her position, that Philip 
Wynston had spoken to her; and she had obeyed the 
craving of the moment to prove herself worthy of his 
attention, however greatly appearances might be against 
her. Now she wondered that she should have given in 
to that desire — when pride bade her hold aloof with icy 
reserve; no one could mistake that for the aggressive 
bumptiousness of her uncultured belongings. 

Philip was still more puzzled at the lack of response, 
but he went on : 

"I don't know if Lady Wynston has had time to 
mention it to you yet. Miss St. Hillary, but we are so 
anxious to know whether you and your sister would be 
so kind as to help us with a little parochial work. It 
seems almost a shame to drop on a new-comer like your- 
self, but I am a new broom, and awfully keen to get 
things into working order at the outset, so perhaps youll 
foi^ve me."" 

The formal little speech was just the climax. It wanted 
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but this touch to convince Helen of Mr. Wynston'^s atti- 
tude towards her. His condescension in taking any 
notice whatever of her was explained; he was touting 
as vicar of the parish for parochial assistance. Even 
Lady Wynston herself unbent for the purpose of getting 
something out of these vulgar parvenus. 

"I am afraid,*" said the girl quietly, "that parish 
work is scarcely in my line. I have never had any ex- 
perience in it. But my sister has promised to do what 
she can.*" 

Philip looked disappointed. "As to experience,^ he 
said earnestly, "you will get it in no time when once 
you begin. We should be grateful for your help also. 
Do think it over.*" 

"I don't think it is any use my promising even to 
do that,'" was the reply ; " for, to tell the truth, I may 
not be here very mucn longer.*" 

She brought out the assertion with so much decision 
that Philip was surprised. 

" Indeed ? '' he said inquiringly. 

" I — I am thinking of travelling a little before settling 
down,^ Helen added by way of enlightenment. 

She was glad of an opportunity of testing the phrase 
before bringing it into practical use, in order to get 
familiar with it. It sounded very natural and plausible, 
and a little rush of exultation quickened her pulses ; she 
felt like a captive who gets a glimpse of the possibility 
of freedom, and permits himself to revel in it awnile. She 
saw at once the absurdity of feeling so bound; what, 
after all, was keeping her — ^why should she stay? She 
decided she would speak of her departure that very night, 
and have done with the subiect. 

"You are fond of travelling?*" Philip remarked, for 
lack of anything better to say. 

" My interests naturally all lie abroad,*" Helen replied. 

"Wherever one goes there are always new ones to 
be made,^ said the man, thinking of his own varied 
experiences — the rugged life abroad and this contrast 
to which he was trying to accustom himself. 
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" Possibly,'' was the answer, " but not always such as 
one desires."" 

Helen's companion turned upon her with such a vivid 
question in his eyes that she instantly repented her words. 
His lips could not have said more plainly : ** What do you 
mean ? " To pose before the world as a martjrr to cir- 
cumstances was the very last thing she desired ; her pride 
forbade that she should air her grievances to any one. If 
she had a quarrel with Fate she would fight it out 
herself in private; she wanted no wondering, pitying, 
gaping audience for the inmost struggles of her very 
soul, and shrank from the idea that any one should so 
much as guess at her sufTerings. 

It was not in the nature of this girl to seek sympathy 
— the very thought of being the recipient of it was 
repulsive to her. The expression on Philip Wynston's 
kindly face threw her back instantly upon herself; she 
would not have him imagine for a moment that she was 
courting his commiseration, or that she fancied she had 
any need of it. 

" My father is surely ready by now,'' she said lightly, 
with a quick smile. ** I must really interfere if he isn't, 
or he will be taking away the whole stall with him." 

It was the most consummate bit of acting . She was 
the affectionate half-indulgent daughter to perfection, as 
she turned to rejoin her own people once more; and it 
was evident from her manner that ner father's generosity, 
with which she humorously desired to interfere, was ms 
chief eccentricity. 

With his thoughts in a whirl, Philip followed her, 
finding her the most extraordinary mixture he had ever 
yet come upon ; there was something so strangely elusive 
about her, so un-get-at-able, that in the space of a few 
minutes — for all that he had grasped of her identity — he 
might have been talking to at least four different people. 
With each change he had fancied himself on the brink of 
a discovery — only to be utterly baffled by the next. 

Having pushed their way through the crowd now 
collected round Mrs. Pryce's wares, they discovered that 
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neither Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary nor Elizabeth were there ; 
and Helen learnt with surprise that they had left some 
minutes before, promising to return by-and-bv for the 
parcels. What was more strange was the ract that, 
reaching the outskirts of the group again, the vanished 
pair wfiis nowhere to be seen upon the lawn. 

" How very odd ! *" Helen said in bewilderment. " They 
have missed me somehow.^ 

"I expect they have gone on to the other stalls,^ 
Philip said. " We are sure to catch them up if we follow 
them.*" 

"Oh, please don't trouble to come with me,** Helen 
said hastrly. " I shall find them quite easily alone, and I 
am sure you are wanting to speak to heaps of people.*** 

It was a distinct dismissal, but somehow Philip felt 
supremely disinclined to take it. As he had done with 
Estelle a few days ago, so now did he feel with this girl ; 
there was something unsatisfactory and unfinished about 
the thought of turning away and leaving her to go on 
alone. 

There are moments in our lives which have about them 
all the restlessness and feverishness of unanswered 
questions; we strive by our next action to force an answer, 
but obtain nothing. Perhaps it is that they contain an 
inner consciousness of the demand of a fellow soul upon 
our own, but because we are so far from the Divine under- 
standing we lack the power to materialise the sense and 
use it. 

" It is no trouble, I assure you," Philip said, remaining 
at her side. 

But, though they made a complete tour of the stalls, 
and even looked in the tea-garden, Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary and Elizabeth were nowhere to be found. 

" I really must not take up any more of your time,'' 
Helen said at last, feeling genuine compunction at 
keeping him so long. *^ I will stay near the china stall, 
for they are certain to come and look for me there." 

She was feeling disturbed and annoyed. She could not 
imagine what could be the explanation of the matter; 
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for, short of forgetting her existence, there seemed no 
possible excuse for this extraordinary proceeding. She 
began to think that they had not even looked for her, but 
must have abandoned her purposely — inexplicable as 
such an idea might be. 

Philip saw that she was both vexed and tired. 

^^ Perhaps it would be a good thing if you did stay in 
one place,'' he said, " while 1 go and look for them. We 
may oe pursuing them round and round all the time, and 
meanwhile they are doing ditto in search of us. Do sit 
down and rest."" 

It really did seem the most sensible thing to do ; so, 
after some demur, Helen took his advice — apologising, 
however, for being so much trouble, and not in the least 
comforted or reassured by Philip's declaration that he 
was only glcul to be of any assistance. 

Thus he left her. She sat watching the passers-by 
and awaiting her own people with a set, calm face, and a 
stillness that betrayed nothing of the tumult raging 
within. 

Five minutes passed, and yet another five : the band 
finished one tune and began another with a reckless 
inconsequence which might presently tend to flatness — 
but neither the Dawson-St. Hillarys nor Philip Wynston 
put in an appearance. It began to seem an interminable 
time to Helen ; and she was just beginning to wonder 
whether, if Mr. Wynston returned to say he could not 
find her father, she should start for home on foot, when 
a voice behind startled her into turning round. 

" Miss Dawson," it said — and she found her^lf face to 
face with Arthur Harding. 

It was a delightful little nook amongst some bushes in 
which she was sitting, not too much in evidence, but 
whence she commanded a good view of the lawn. At the 
back of her a path opened out between the rhododendrons, 
and it was down this that the new-comer had arrived. 

He dropped into a chair at her side with a deep sigh. 

" At last I have managed to get away from that 
vrretched stall," he said. " I have been watching you all 
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by yourself here for the last ten minutes, grinding my 
teeth over my powerlessness to come. What a detestable 
thing a Sale of Work is, to be sure ! "' 

" You are tired,*" Helen said, with a quiet glance at 
the handsome face. 

She found it flushed and gloomy ; the dark eyes were 
restless. She never remembered having seen Harding 
like this before. 

" I suppose I am rather,^ he said. " Fve been doing 
errand boy incessantly since about ten o'*clock this 
morning, and I'm pretty sick of it. But the last straw 
was to see you here and not to be able to come to you. I 
was so afraid you would go every minute.^ 

He was bo3rishly frank and eager. In the midst of her 
utter loneliness and unhappiuess she could not but be 
touched by the avowal — it was a veritable oasis in the 
desert. Sne had so wondered how Harding had taken 
his introduction to her father — what could be passing in 
Lis mind, now that he knew the main outline of her story 
and realised to what kind of people she rightly belonged. 
The expression she had caught in his eyes as he obediently 
led Miss Ida Hodgson-Cairns away from Lady Wynston's 
stall had perplexed her. In Helen's hyper-sensitive frame 
of mind she was unfit to read it^ — but now it came to her 
with a sense of rest and comfort that he had meant her to 
understand he was sorry thus to be hurried away, and 
that he would most thankfully have stayed. In the fact 
that he had now taken the trouble to seek her out she 
found sufficient proof that, despite his recently acquired 
knowledge, he was still her fnend indeed. When, on 
that far-away day in Florence, only a few weeks ago in 
point of time, she had felt it her duty to hold him 
aloof, and he had poured out his love in spite of her, he 
had told her that nothing could make any difference to 
him. The hardness melted away out of Helen's heart 
in the sunshine of this reflection. 

"I have lost my people,'' she said lightly. "Mr. 
Wynston has very kindly gone to look for them." 

" I saw him piloting you all round the place," Harding 
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said gravely, "and I assure you I felt duly jealous. He 
seemed to be usurping my privilege." 

Helen'*s lips curved a little bitterly. 

^^ I am sure he would have been delighted to waive his 
claim,'" she said. " He must have found me an insufferable 
nuisance, but he was too civil to leave me to fend for 
myself. I can't think where my £Either and sister can 
have disappeared.*" 

"I saw them going off towards the house with Sir 
Grervais some time ago," Harding said ; " but you are not 
in a hurry for their return, are you ? I haven't been able 
to speak a word edgeways to you yet. There is some- 
thing I want very specially to ask you. Miss Dawson, 
if you don't mind." 

Silence seemed to give consent. 

"Why," said the young fellow, leaning forward and 
earnestly scanning her face, "have you never written 
to me? You promised you would, and I waited very 
patiently. But at last, in case your letter had started 
and gone astray, I wrote to you and b^ged for news — but 
still I did not get so much as a line." 

Helen flush^ a little, but she met his eyes quietly. 

" What was there to say ? " she asked. 

"Why, everjrthing," Harding exclaimed impulsively. 
" I wanted to know all about you — whether you had 
found your people, what they were like, and — most of all 
— ^if you were happy. You said I might still be your 
friena, but your silence did not seem to bear out the 
promise." 

He spoke reproachfully; it was obvious that he was 
deeply hurt by ner treatment of him, and the knowledge 
was as balm to the girl's wounded spirit. What did 
anything matter after all — the slights, the scorn of 
strangers — when an old friend was true ? 

"I suppose it was foolish of me," she said gently; 
" but I had not the heart to write to you or to any one. 
I warned you before I left home that I was afiraid I 
should find my story to be a very odd one. Well — 
you have seen my father! My mother is of the same 
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class, but rougher and less pretentious. We are * of the 
people^ — parvenus — call it what you like ! ^ 

^^Well?^ Harding said, as she paused with a little 
impatient gesture. 

"Well,"' she repeated, "what was to be gained by 
writing and telling you?^ 

" But I was anxious about you,^ he said reproachfully, 
looking deep into her eyes with an expression of intensest 
interest. 

" I am sorry," Helen said softly ; " but my letter, had 
I written, could not have satisfied you." 

"Because it would have been wretchedly unhappy," 
Harding cried. " Helen, I ask you, was that the way to 
treat a friend?" 

The Christian name slipped out with perfect ease, and 
Helen found nothing to object to in the lack of formality. 
There was a delicious sense of familiarity merely in listen- 
ing to this man'*s low, musical voice : he was part of the 
beloved old life — ^the only bit left to her; she was carried 
away back to the Casa Bianca, and the sound of the 
Amo'*s snow-laden torrent hummed again in her ears — he 
had first called her "Helen" there. The memory of 
association was very strong upon her — Harding thought 
he had never seen her look so adorably lovely as she was 
at this moment. The spell of it held him fascinated ; he 
gazed — his heart full of it. 

" I should have written at least discontentedly," Helen 
admitted; "for my letter would have been dreadfully 
home-sick." 

"You — ^home-sick.?" Harding said eagerly. "Then 
why didn^t you come back ? You know the welcome that 
awaited you." 

" I know," Helen said, " but for some reason I couldn't. 
I found I was needed here, and so I stayed." 

"I remember," Harding said, "it was because you 
were told your mother was fretting for you that you 
came. That was no invention, then ? " 

" None," was the brief answer. 

But even to the man who was her declared friend Helen 
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could not enlarge upon this subject. The entirely ob- 
vious — what he coula not but hear with his own ears, see 
with his own eyes, she could speak of; but her reserve 
was too deep to admit of her going beneath the surface 
and dragging out her inmost feelings before any one. It 
was not possible that she should resent his questions, they 
were the index to his interest, and that was precious — 
a fragment of the life to which her heart turned with 
a passion of longing that would have welcomed a far less 
attractive person than Harding, only for the sake of 
bein^ in touch again with her old natural self; but she 
would not court Us pity. Her pride rose in rebellion at 
the thought — she did not ask his sympathy by so much 
as a look. 

The impalpable barrier made itself felt. In a deep 
admiration either of finer or outer qualities there is of 
necessity much awe; the very zest and savour of it is 
this mystical reverence which holds one back even while 
it lures one on. It was precisely this effect that Helenas 
great beauty had upon the artist ; there was something 
baiilingly attractive about the dignity of it that kept 
him at just sufficient distance to appreciate it to the full 
— but which would not admit of a closer contact which 
could familiarise and cheapen it. He was bewildered 
by the woman^s intense calm. There was a fascinating 
strength about it that aroused his excitable tempera- 
ment; he longed above all things to break it — to get 
behind the veil and understand it — little knowing that, 
once he had achieved his end the charm would have been 
lost for him. 

Helen had not changed since their last meeting. 
There was no guessing from her still proud face whether 
the waters she had recently passed through were of 
sorrow or of joy: she was just the same to all outer 
appearances as she had been at their parting, when, 
having poured out his heart before her in an impetuous 
flood of words, she had, even without satisfying it, 
steadied him, and soothed his restless spirit before she 
let him go. She had made him conscious of his limits, 
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and the fact had impressed him with the feeling that she 
was herself limitless. 

Somehow, since coming to Brinkwater Court he had 
lost that sense; his thought of her had changed so 
curiously, he actually persuaded himself into the belief 
that he was intimately acquainted with her inmost feel- 
ings, and could gauge to a nicety the condition of mind 
in which he would find her. He dwelt upon it constantly 
in his spare time, and accustomed himself to the idea of 
Helen humbled, softened : he pictured the eager light 
of inquiry springing into her eyes as they met his own, 
questioning, begging his loyalty — and the gratitude that 
would be bis when he told her that he was her friend 
indeed, as he had every intention of doing at the first 
opportunity. Insidiously, public opinion had been at 
work within him; and he had grown familiar with the 
idea that — so far as social position went — his role was of 
King Cophetua to her Beggar Maid. He was prepared 
to play it — when he thou^t of it alone — with a mag- 
nanimity which was delightful to his artistic soul. 

But, behold ! Harding had but to set eyes upon 
Helen for all his dreams to dissolve into thin air. He 
became conscious that he had been labouring under a 
strange mistake — he had not yet fathom^ Helenas 
capacities. She met him with no pretty deprecating air, 
but rather with a pride of bearing which immediately 
seemed to put him in the wrong — -he wondered whether 
she had somehow discovered he had been three whole 
days in her vicinity, and had not made it convenient to 
come and see her. The idea of her displeasure made 
him feel restless and uncomfortable ; and the appalling 
vulgarity of her father sank into insignificance beside the 
possibility that she — Helen — was thinking contemptuously 
of himself, and suspecting him of disloyalty. He had 
not in the very least exaggerated his anxiety to get away 
from his duties at the stdl and come to her — the craving 
had been almost intolerable 3 but to slip away without 
too flagrantly appearing to abandon his post seemed for 
awhile impossible. However, he had at last achieved it 
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— ^with no little dubiety as to what his reception might be, 
but determined to put himself out of suspense. It stung 
him to desperation to fancy himself belittled in Heleu'^s 
eyes. Hence the eager excuse, and the expression of his 
despair that he could not come to her sooner, which had 
so taken the lonely girl by storm, and opened the outer 
gates of her citadeL He did not find her proud and 
haughty, but neither did he find her humbled in the dust ; 
she was just very ordinary, and friendly — ready to go on 
with their acquaintance from where they had left off, in a 
simple unquestioning way, without taking into considera- 
tion the fact that, perhaps, he might be difierent towards 
her, or that his not being so was anything at all remark- 
able. With a lingering recollection of his expectations 
he attempted to draw her out, giving her full opportunity 
to take him into her confidence; but he found himself 
outside a closed door. The girPs pose was so grandly 
unconscious, so unalterably queenly, because innately 
so, that he had no power to move it — she held him at 
army's length still, and he dared not approach. Hers 
was now, as before, the strongest position; and he 
remained bewilderingly infatuated by the anomaly of 
that which he could not master. 

" Tell me something about yourself,^ Helen said with 
interest ; " how have you been getting on ? I have seen 
some splendid critiques of your statue. I have wanted, 
as I read each one, to see you to tell you how glad I 
am. 

"Thank you,^ Harding said, feeling as if she had 
accorded him an immense favour in her sympathy ; " yes 
— things are looking up with me, I think. I believe I 
am going to realise my dreams at last.^ 

" That is splendid,'' said the girl happily ; " I always 
told you luck would turn, and you see I was right. Tell 
me, how is the statue placed ? ^ 

Helen had no difficulty in drawing him out ; he was 
soon lost in a description of his experiences since his 
arrival in England. She heard how this and that man of 
note had spoken of his work, of interviews with people 
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whose opinions were of the utmost importance, and of the 
prophecies for his future. He lost himself and all thought 
of her as he revelled in his art ; he was the embodiment 
of enthusiasm for the time being. To her above all 
people he could speak openly from his very heart and 
soul. To begin with, she had the true artistic perception 
herself; and converse with her was as different from the 
strings of wondering compliments and empty platitudes 
to which he had mtely listened, as solid gold is to 
gilt : her sympathy was worth all the rest put tc^ether, 
because it was not mere admiration but appreciation. 
She, who knew of his struggles, could now laugh with him 
at those who, in the old days, had failed to recognise his 
powers: she also could recall his little herald triumphs 
and point now at their fulfilment with an " I told you so.*" 

Twenty minutes passed with them as if they had been 
five, and the pair had become as blissfully unconscious of 
their surroundings as if they were back in Florence again, 
independent of all save only their two selves. 

" And what next ? "*' Helen asked presently, with that 
quick sympathy which is as the breath of life to ambition. 
^* You must follow this up with something superb — some- 
thing that will take the world by storm. Have you your 
inspiration yet ? ^ 

The man^s face was flushed and eager, his eyes shone 
with excitement. For one moment only he hesitated ; 
then, carried away by the intensity of the interest he read 
in his companion's face, he spoke at last. 

"I have," he said feverishly, "and I believe — nay, I 
know that I have got it in me to do it — but — but it all 
depends upon you." 

The colour sped from Helen's face ; her heart seemed 
for the; fraction of a second to stop beating. Was this, 
she questioned, to be a repetition of the scene in Florence 
— what did he mean else ? 

" Upon me ? " she queried shortly. 

" Yes, on you," Harding blurteci out, speaking quickly 
in his earnestness. " Helen, I have tried to tell you once 
before, but I did not get as far — I asked too much .and 
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thereby lost what little I might thereby have obtained — 
but now I will crave the little which would mean so 
infinitely much to me. Will you grant me jast this 
favour — that you will be my model for the work that is 
to make name and fame for me ? I can't do it without 
you, for you are the inspiration of it. You will ruin my 
chances if you refuse, for I can think, dream, plan nothing 
else so long as this ambition is unfulfilled.*" 

There was a breathless silence. of some seconds. So 
still was the girl that she might already have been a 
presentment in stone. To Harding, they were seconds 
of sickening suspense ; he only seemed to breathe again 
when she spoke. 

" I will do it with pleasure,^ she said simply ; " it is not 
such a very great favour to grant a friend.*" 

The rehei was so tremendous that Harding was for 
an instant beside himself with joy. He was bending 
towards her, and very close as she replied. For answer 
he took her hand, and, before she could realise his inten- 
tion, he had kissed it passionately. 

^^ I shall never be able to thank you enough,*" he said. 
" When may I begin ? there is no time to lose — I should 
want to make a cast almost at once " 

There was a sound of voices close at hand. Round 
the bushes appeared Philip Wynston, followed by Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary and Elizabeth. 

Harding had sprung to his feet and was standing a little 
away from his companion; but the position was not 
natural. Helen had drawn back quickly. There was a 
curious feeling of disturbance in the air ; it could not but 
be evident to the new-comers that an interview of some 
moment had been interrupted. 

Always sensitive to outer impressions, Hardiog was 

?|uick to notice the expression of surprise on the three 
aces, openly stamped upon those of Elizabeth and Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary, but passing rapidly over Philip 
Wynston'^s, the merest flicker instantly dispelled* He 
wondered uneasily how much of his recent attitude might 
have been seen by those approaching ; they had come so 
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silently over the short-cropped turf — was it just possible 
that they had caught sight of him as he bent and kissed 
Helenas hand? He felt that he had been guilty of a 
most foolish indiscretion, for which he must instantly 
account — but to whom he felt responsible for his actions, 
it would be difficult to say. It was Philip Wynston he 
addressed as he said, with a curious ring of excitement in 
his voice, and a little foreign gesture : 

"Miss Dawson-St. Hillary has just done me the great 
honour of promising to sit for my next statue. I was 
asking her how soon I might set to work.*" 

"How very interesting,'' Philip said quietly; "you 
ought to make a success of such a subject. I am sorry to 
have been so long finding your people, Miss St. Hillary ; 
my father had walked off with them to show them the 
excavations in the rose garden.*" 

" But ril lay a bet you haven't been dull without us, 
Helen,'' Mr. Dawson-St Hillary said with a broad, com- 

Erehensive smile. "This is a capital bit of news, sir," 
e added, turning genially upon Harding. "Pm sure 
Helen ought to feel proud — I know I am, to think of her 
being in the Royal Academy next year. There's no 
knowing but what Pll buy the thing myself if it turns 
out a success ; come now, that's a bargain — ^you can take 
it or leave it as you like — but I'm on, if you are." 

He paused to take in the effect of his words. Helen, 
his inexplicable daughter, was looking away through the 
bushes after the retreating Philip, who, with a murmured 
excuse of going to speak to some one, had taken his 
departure. Elizabeth was obviously excited; the situa- 
tion pleased her exceedingly. 

" It is very kind of you, I'm sure," Harding said, but 
not heartily. 

He was not ambitious of selling this particular bit of 
work to a private individual. Rather did his fancy soar 
to its being purchased by an admiring nation, in recog- 
nition of his services to wt by its very creation ; and he 
already had pictured it in some prominent gallery, an 
unfading testimony immortalising his skill. But, though 
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artistically romantic, he was not such a fool as to quarrel 
with a wealthy patron at the outset of his career. Arthur 
Harding had tasted the bitterness of poverty too deeply 
not to have learnt the value of money — indeed, the neces- 
sity for it in his craft 

" You were saying you wanted to start in at the thing 
soon,'' Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said, the practical business 
man to the fore in him as usual. " Well, why not do it 
right off?'' 

Harding looked perplexed. He glanced at Helen, but 
she stood making no sign whatever. 

" There are a good many difficulties in the way," said 
the artist slowly. ** I should have to have some sort of a 
studio to work in ^ 

"Pooh — call that a difficulty?" exclaimed Mr. Daw- 
son-St. Hillary; "why, that's nothing. There's the 
whole of my house you are welcome to for a studio, or 
any room in it you like to choose. Lots of room, aint 
there, girls? Why not come and put up with us alto- 
gether — ^that would be nice and hiandy for all parties, 
wouldn't it ? Come, what do you say to the notion ? " 

Harding looked embarrassed. 

"It's very kind of you," he said hesitatingly — still 
watching Helen out of the comer of his eye, and won- 
dering what in the world she was thinking — "but I 
couldn't possibly accept such a favour as that. No, I 
was wondering if I couldn't get rooms in the village — 
perhaps at one of the inns, and set up a regular studio 
there until the statue is finished. It would be more 
convenient in every way — I should feel freer." 

" Oh, as to that you must please yourself, of course," 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary repliea, but with a note of dis- 
appointment perceptible in his voice. "I'll leave you 
two young people to settle it up to your liking, but 
there's my oner, and I shan't go back on it if you change 
your mind. It seems to me the most sensible way. What 
do you say, Helen ? " 

For the first time Helen turned and looked at him. 

" I think Mr. Harding is the best judge," she said coldly. 
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Harding looked at her anxiously. Was she regretting 
her promise already, he wondered, or what was the mean- 
ing of this sudden lack of interest, when but a few 
minutes ago she had been so enthusiastic on his behalf? 
But her expression evaded all interpretation. He could 
not know that only now was she realising what she had 
done in those few moments of self-forgetfulness with 
him, and that she was repenting indeed. There was 
no thought in her mind of going back on her word to 
him: she understood the artistic side of him so pro- 
foundly, that she knew he spoke the truth when he said 
her refusal would be the ruin of his chances ; but by her 
consent she had unwittingly done that which she desired 
to do least in the world — she had pledged herself to 
remain at St. Hillary. The fact came home to her as 
she stood apathetically listening to the quickly forming 
plans, of which she was so important an item ; it seemed 
to her that they were closing round her like prison bars, 
and she was helpless to prevent it. It was on a par with 
everything else to do with this strange turn in her wheel 
of fortune — nothing was any longer of her own volition. 

"I shall never be able to thank you enough for this,^ 
Harding said gravely, eager to settle the matter beyond 
all doubt. ^^ I have had it in my mind ever since I began 
the bust of you." 

** A bust of Helen ? " inquired Elizabeth with interest ; 
" have you done a bust of her ? '^ 

She was getting tired of waiting for an introduction, 
and dropped into the conversation at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

" A bust of Helen ? " repeated Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary. 
"Oh, I say, Tve never heard anjrthing of that before. 
Have you got it over here with you ? " 

" No,"" Harding replied ; ** it is in my studio at home." 

" Oh, get it sent over, Mr. Harding," Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary said. " FU pay you handsome for it. We'*d be 
the better of some marble figures in our ^all. When we 
was up at the rose garden, I got Sir Gervais to take me 
inside the Court just for a look round, and I liked the 
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idea of those statues he'^s got stuck about, though it 
seems a pity to me one or two of them wasn^t done with 
more clothes on. Perhaps they'*d have cost a bit more, 
but it would have been worth it for the look of the 
thing." 

An irresistible picture of a clothed Apollo Belvedere, 
or a Venus de Medici in frocks and frills crossed Harding'^s 
mind, but no muscle of the young fellow'*s face twitched — 
there was not a gleam of amusement in his eyes. 

As for Helen, she was longing to get away. To have 
to stand thus and listen to this man, who was her own 
father, giving vent to his crude views in his peculiarly 
ill-bred phraseology before Arthur Harding, knowing 
what his opinions were, and how the vulgarity of it 
must jar upon him — to hear these constant allusions to 
money dragged into the conversation neck and crop, 
in season and out of season — was becoming almost more 
than she could bear ; and she sought about in her mind 
for a way to terminate the interview. 

"Do you know," she said on the inspiration of the 
moment, " I think we should all be the better of some 
tea. I for one want mine badly." 

Her tone was suddenly so sprightly and brisk, that 
both Elizabeth and her father turned and stared at 
her. 

"You shall have it, and welcome," Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary exclaimed, experiencing quite a pleasurable 
thriU at the request — it was actually the first that 
Helen had ever made to him. "Perhaps youll do us 
the honour of taking a cup of tea with us, Mr. 
Harding ? " 

"No, thanks," Harding said civilly; "Fm afraid IVe 
been neglecting my duties too long as it is — I really 
mustn^t indulge in a second tea." 

He laughingly bade them good-bye, and left, as he had 
come, by the rhododendron path. 
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CHAPTER XI 

^* Now, that^s my idea of a nice young man,*" Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary remarked, as, with an air of complete satis- 
faction, he crossed the lawn between his two daughters. 

He took a delight in looking prosperous ; he liked it 
to be easily recognised that he was a man of substance. 
It was to be seen in his very walk, which had something 
of the undulating strut of a game-cock about it. 

*^ I think he is simply delightful,'*' Elizabeth exclaimed. 
" What glorious eyes ! Don't you think him awfully 
good-looking, Helen 7^^ 

^^ I suppose he is handsome,'' Helen said auietly. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary nudged Elizabeth playfully. 

*^ Don't you ask no questions, young lady," he said 
with a laugh, "and you won't have any lies told you, 
as the saying is. Isnt that about it, Helen?" 

Helen made no reply. The significant tone was too 
broad to be lost upon her ; there was a jaunty insinua- 
tion about it that she found most irritating. 

"Had a pleasant afternoon, my dear?" inquired her 
father presently with manifest interest. 

** Quite, thank you," Helen said briefly. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary again nudged Elizabeth, and 
she giggled softly. 

"Thought as much," said the man. "Me and Eliza- 
beth know a thing or two, don't we, Elizabeth ? It was 
the neatest thing I've ever done." 

He chuckled appreciatively, and glanced sideways at 
his eldest daughter, but he could make nothing of her 
expression. Despite weeks of her companionship, he was 
no nearer understanding this girl than he had been on 
her first arrival. There was nothing in his nature whic^ 
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could give him a clue, but he had not the sense to realise 
that : he still blundered on with the idea that, by means 
of persistently making himself pleasant in his own peculiar 
way, he would presently win her admiration and esteem. 
In common witn many of his sex, Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
had a rooted conviction that but for a few trifling differ- 
ences, more trickery than natural, female characters were 
constructed entirely after one model. He had therefore 
one special manner for them which he deemed must be 
pleasing to all — a jocund, jovial way, with a little know- 
ing air at the back of it which should make them aware 
he understood them, however intricate they liked to 
appear; he was quite ready to keep up a playful fiction 
before other people of being blind if they really wished 
it, but he did not believe that they dia. It was his 
notion that women invariably desired to be taken notice 
of by men, and that above all things they liked to be 
shown off; and his method was bantering good-humour — 
with a large toleration for those little quips and cranks, 
which were as much a part of their nature as a cat^s claws 
are part of its paws. 

He found Helen a little slow in answering to the 
treatment; but he made some allowances for a foreign 
education, and gave her credit for a certain amount of 
shyness, which he called ^^ bashfulness ^ ; he was quite 
sure she would come round presently when her vanity 
had been sufficiently toyed with, and she got to> know 
him better. He was immensely proud of her appear- 
ance, and admired her manner more than words could 
say. He told Elizabeth frequently in private that she 
ought to try and get a touch of it herself, for he 
considered it one of the " tricks of the quality "*' ; but 
he inwardly wished that in her home life Helen would 
be a little more expansive and responsive, for at times 
he found her a bit heavy in hand and unappreciative. 
Had she not been his daughter, it is possible that he 
would have stood in awe of her and realised that he did 
so. As it was, an uncomfortable undercurrent of fear 
was smothered by an increasing familiarity with the 
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fact that she was his own by right of birth — whatever 
education and separation had done to divide them in 
tastes and common interests. 

He was entirely pleased with the turn events had taken 
that afternoon : the appearance of this friend of Helenas, 
who turned out to* be no less a person than Lady Wyn- 
ston^s nephew, was a stroke of unexpected good fortune ; 
and it was no wonder Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was in an 
exceedingly good temper with himself and the world in 
general. The instincts of the business man were brought 
into play, and he was determined to turn the circum- 
stance to good account. He at once recognised in it the 
very link he needed with the society into which he was 
so desirous of pushing. Helen and Arthur Harding, 
drawn together by propinquity and a mutual attraction, 
would do the trick with the greatest ease; for — once 
connected by marriage with the Wynstons — who would 
keep their doors shut to the Dawson-St. Hillarys? It 
was a beautiful dream, and as usual the man was willing 
to pay his way in hard cash. He immediately started 
his campaign with his liberal offer of patronage to the 
young sculptor — the Wynstons shoula see there was 
nothing niggardly or mean about Thomas Dawson-St. 
Hillary ! and Mr. Harding should at the same time be 
encouraged. 

And now it was his intention to impress Helen with 
the knowledge that she was very welcome to favour this 
young man if she chose, and that she would find a keen 
supporter in her father — he would show her just as much 
of his hand as would be useful in the game, for after all 
they were partners ! 

^^ I make it my rule never to spoil sport,"" he said, as 
there was no response to his pleasantry. " I vras watching 
you out of the comer of my eye, and when I saw how you 
was enjoying yourself with the Vicar, I cast about in my 
mind how I was to leave you to it. Just as Vd done 
buying, Sir Grervais turned up, and I got my chance. 
I asked him if heM mind taking me to see the excavations 
rd heard about, and he was main and proud tp do so. 
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We went round the back of the tent, and gave you the 
slip as neat as you please.^ 

** I am very sorry you did," Helen said coldly, inwardly 
fuming at the flagrant trick that had been played upon 
her. " It gave Mr. Wynston a great deal of unnecessary 
trouble.'*' 

"Pooh?'' exclaimed Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary with a 
laugh ; " a man doesn't mind taking a bit of trouble for 
a pretty girl if she's a bit nice to him, and I thought 
you was getting on famously. But you're a deep one, 
you are — oh, you're a deep one ! " 

He broke into a succession of chuckles, and was 
evidently enjoying his own joke very much — but Helen 
had not yet fathomed it. 

** I don't in the least understand what you mean," she 
said shortly. 

" Don't you, my dear ? " he said ; " well, that's good — 
very good ! I don't think we'll tell her— eh, Elizabeth ? 
But it isn't every young lady here this afternoon can 
send one young man off to look for her father, to make 
way for the attentions of another, and be sure that she'll 
get them. I was glad to find you hadn't been dull, 
though the Vicar did draw such a pitiful picture of your 
being left all alone. You didn't look as if you'd been 
exactly unhappy, you know." 

Mr. Dawson-St Hillary turned upon his daughter 
with such a meaning smile that she was speechless with 
disgust. She was wholly unaccustomed to this species of 
humour; in the atmosphere in which she had been 
reared it would have been considered unpardonably 
uncouth — the inference was in obtrusively bad taste. 
But words literally feiled her — the only dignity lay in 
silence. 

When they entered the tea-garden they found it very 
crowded. At first sight it did not look as if there was 
room for them, but Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had made up 
his mind to have tea, and was apparently determined 
that this should not balk him. To Helen's suggestion 
that they should wait outside awhile, he replied— in a 
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voice loud enough to be heard by ever^ one present, and 
intended specially to reach the ears of the promoters of 
the concern — 

" Wait ? not me ! My money'^s as good as any one else's 
here, so why shouldn't I have my tea a£ my own time if 
Pm willing to pay for it ? Waiting has never been my 
line, ni have a talk with one of the young lady- 
waitresses about it.*" 

He spoke with arrogant good-humour, and looked 
smilingly around. 

Helen wished she had never breathed the word tea. It 
seemed to her that a curious thrill went round the 
assembled company; was it a vibration of amusement, 
or was it annoyance at this turbulent interloper P 

Now Miss Brown was manager of the tea-garden, and, 
there being an appreciable hanging back on the part of 
her young assistants, she came forward herself at this 
point. 

"I am sorry,'' she said gently, "but I am afraid I 
must ask you to wait a few minutes. We certainly have 
not space for three, but there are sure to be vacancies 
soon. 

As the little lady spoke, Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was 
enga^d in casting his eye over the tables within his 
vicinity, paying her but scant attention. 

" Well, so there ought to be," he said pointedly, " for 
I presume you pay for your tea, not for the chairs after 
you've finished, and I see some that's nearly done. Oh 
here — ^ he broke off suddenly, "this will do. Come 
along, girls." 

He started off quickly, brushing aside Miss Brown 
quite casually, and wended his way without ceremony 
over to the other side of the lawn, where he came to a 
standstill before a table set for four, at which there were 
already two occupants. Miss Brown had followed him 
closely, with an anxious expression on her face. 

"This'U do nicely, ma'am," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
said, turning upon her with decision. " Now, if you can 
get us another chair we shall do. Hulloa, Mr. Lloyd, 
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it's you and your mother, is it ? Well, you wotf t mind 
crowding up a bit for me and the Miss Dawson-St. 
Hillarys to get our tea, will you ? How do you do, Mrs. 
Lloyd — I hope I see you well P'' 

The man'^s easy assurance of manner was incomparable. 
He was absolutely unconscious that he was behaving in 
at all an out-of-the-way fashion ; but seemingly regarded 
as a huge joke his being able to push his way into the 
midst of this orderly community, take a position as it 
were by storm, and establish himself and his family to 
his own entire satisfaction, regardless of any one else's 
feelings. 

But, although Miss Brown did her utmost to find one, 
a chair was not forthcoming, and she returned empty- 
handed looking perplexed and hot. 

** Dear, dear,'' Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said facetiously, 
"this ain't the way to do business — ^^ never send trade 
away from your door' has always been my motto; you're 
not to know that it will ever come back again, are you ? " 

**I am exceedingly sorry," Miss Brown said, "but I 
am quite sure there will be room soon if you will kindly 
wait." 

Helen could stand it no longer; she was miserably 
conscious of the attention they were attracting, and of 
her father's bad manners in pressing his point so per- 
sistently. His assumption of a free and easy confidential 
air was in the worst possible taste, but most of all was 
the girl jarred by his inconsiderate treatment of the little 
lady, whose duty he seemed to conceive it to be to run 
about, and fetch and carry for him. She might have 
been a waitress in a restaurant, for all the regard he 
had for her. 

" I am afraid we have given you a great deal of trouble," 
Helen said, addressing Miss Brown pointedly ; " of course 
we will wait with pleasure." She turned as if to lead the 
way out of the tea-garden again, for where they stood 
they were blocking up the way most uncomfortably ; but 
at that moment David, who had been standing a silent 
spectator, said hurriedly — 
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^'No, please don't go, Miss St. Hillary. I shall be 
delighted to give up my chair — it will be easier to find a 
place for one than for three.^ 

Helen hesitated. " We can't allow you to do that — ^ 
she was beginning. 

But Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary broke in with : 

" That's a good way to settle it, Mr. Lloyd. You're 
quite right, it won't be so hard for you to get a seat as 
for us three." 

^* But Mr. Lloyd is with his mother," Helen said, in a 
low tone for her father's ear alone. 

** Oh, we'll look after his mother," Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary said, rubbing his hands in high good-humour; 
^^ and he can look after all of us, so we shall do nicely. 
Sit down, girls." 

It was useless to try and contest the point ; to have done 
so would have made an even greater commotion. Helen 
found there was nothing for it but to accept the offer. 
She glanced sympathetically towards Mrs. Lloyd, but 
the blind woman was looking straight before her, and 
there was not even a trace of vexation upon her placid 
face. 

Helen so far had not fulfilled her promise to go and 
see David's mother, and they now met for the first time. 
The little lady's dainty appearance took the girl entirely 
by surprise. In the casual thought she had accorded the 
bailiff's mother she had expected nothing like this, for she 
knew from the voluble Elizabeth that Mrs. Lloyd was 
a farmer's widow; rather had she pictured a homely, 
elderly woman with a kindly rough face and old-fashioned 
manners, including the bob-curtsey for her betters. But 
when she saw this ridiculously young-looking woman, 
simply but perfectly dressed in mourning, and so ladylike 
and refined in appearance, she could scarcely believe her 
eyes. She instinctively glanced up at David, standing 
liehind his mother's chair; and it struck her for the first 
time what an exceedingly gentlemanly young fellow he 
was — he was certainly a worthy son of this woman. He 
was watching her, she found, with a certain questioning 
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eagerness; and the moment their eyes met he stooped, 
and said gently : 

^^ Mother, 1 should like to introduce you to Miss 
Dawson-St. Hillary, if she will allow me." 

" Oh yes, to be sure — I forgot you couldn^t see my new 
daughter," exclaimed Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, "but I 
expect youVe heard about her." 

Helen flushed hotly. The lack of delicacy in the crude 
remark rankled; and immediately her heart went out 
in pity towards the afflicted woman. Mrs. Lloyd, how- 
ever, looked at her with curious directness, and bowed 
smilingly : 

^' Yes," she said quietly, ** I have indeed heard of you, 
Miss St. Hillary, and I can almost say I am glad to 
see you now that I have heard you speak. We blind 
people have wonderful compensations in our other senses. 
David also acts as eyes for me, and I think you would say 
his descriptive powers are good." 

The well-modulated voice, the perfect intonation and 
pronunciation, which had not even David'^s little pro- 
vincialism to mar them, were a further surprise for 
Helen ; she found them a luxury to listen to, for the last 
few weeks amidst the roughness of her own surroundings 
had taught her to notice such things with an acuteness 
that was almost a hunger. She now found David^s 
mother an enigma, but a pleasant one; and her more 
natural self crept nearer the surface again as she said : 

" I think it is very good of you to be glad to see us, 
when we have behaved so disgracefully to you as to turn 
your son out of his pleu:e. I am quite ashamed of myself 
for taking his chair. 

**0h, please, don't be that," Mrs. Lloyd exclaimed. 
" David and I have a Ute'drtUe tea every day ; we don'^t 
mind a little break now and then." 

" Besides, Mrs. Lloyd wouldn't have the master stand 
and the man sit; would you, Mrs. Lloyd ?" Mr. Dawson- 
SL Hillary cried jocularly. "It wouldn't look what's 
what, as the saying is. Now I didn't expect to see you 
two here at all, as a matter of fact." 
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Helen was aeain set cruelly on edge. This time there 
^as a pink flush on Mrs. Lloyd^s pale face, and David had 
crimsoned to the roots of his hair. 

"I hope you have no objection to my coming, sir," 
he said hastily. ^^ I had nothing particularly important 
to do this afternoon, so I thougnt I might spare the 
time." 

"David'^s unusual frivolity is entirely his mother'^s 
fault,"' Mrs. Lloyd said lightly. " I had such a craving 
for a little variety this afternoon, that he thought the 
sound of my fellow-creatures and the music would do 
me good. You must forgive his playing truant, please, 
for once.*" 

Helen was struck by two points in the speech — it was 
that of a lady in every sense ; and the pathos of it was so 
marked. To the girl who was possessed of the precious 
gift of sight, it sketched out in a few vivid touches the 
whole monotony of a colourless, empty existence. 

*' Oh, I shan'^t give him the sack for it, never fear,^ Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary said with a loud laugh. " Not but 
what I like to have my leave asked as a rule, Mrs. Lloyd, 
when play is taken out of work time. But me and him 
are not likely to quarrel so long as he serves me faithful 
while he's at it — and Fll do him the credit of believing 
he does that as much as most, and more than some. The 
rich man's got to make up his mind to be swindled a bit, 
though, by all his servants — eh, Mr. Lloyd ? " 

Helen glanced instinctively at Mrs. Lloyd and winced ; 
distinctly there flickered across the blind woman's fsice an 
expression of disgust. The acceptance of the apology 
was so ungracious — the parade of leniency so ostentatious, 
spoken in a loud voice for the edification of the whole 
tea-garden — the words so specially ill-chosen, that the 
girl felt suddenly as if her cup of humiliation was com- 
plete. What could be more galling than to be associated 
with this bragging upstart in the minds of all these 
people — to be known as his daughter — classed with him 
m their estimation for all time? She was bitterly 
ashamed. 
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As if compelled, she raised her eyes and met those of 
David resting upon her, with a very odd expression in 
them which puzzled her greatly for a moment. 

"I shall not abuse your trust, sir,*" he said quietly; 
"you may rest assured of that.*" 

llien Helen was suddenly made aware that he was 
thinking of their interview, by the gate into the preserves, 
the day after her arrival, as they returned from the 
rescue of Worry — for the words, though addressed to her 
father, were in reality for her alone. She recollected 
what a personal matter he had made of his awkward 
mistake of the day before — ^his humble apology for the 
unwitting impertinence — his impulsive gratitude for her 
expression of confidence in him merely as an employee 
of her father^s ; she went even further back, and remem- 
bered the tide of resentment which had shaken her at 
the very criticism for which he begged her pardon. And 
now she knew herself for a fool for that ignorant indigna- 
tion. Why, the man had spoken with the utmost 
moderation — she could see that now, at the distance 
of those nightmare weeks spent amongst these people, 
for whom he had frankly told her she was too good. 
Without conceit she knew herself to be too good for 
them by right of education and cultivation, and he must 
have seen that at least in exterior matters they could 
never amalgamate. For, despite his position of subor- 
dinate, which Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary narped upon with 
such a lack of delicacy just now, there could be no 
comparison between the two men — the "servant was 
so infinitely superior to the " master ^ that he was indeed 
in a position to judge. The very way in which David 
Lloyd now took the rough jest was a proof of his mettle, 
and no less admirable was his mother, who, with lightning 
speed, chased the expression of annoyance from her face 
and only smiled. Any one less sensitively watchful than 
Helen would never have noticed the change. 

The tea arrived as a welcome break in the conversation ; 
and at the same time a chair fiEilling vacant at the next 
table, David took it and ensconced himself near his mother. 
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Elizabeth meanwhile had been exceedingly silent, and 
she was for some reason not looking at all pleased. As a 
matter of fact, her pride was terribly galled at their being 
compelled in this public place to sit down at the same 
table as the Lloyds, and appear to be taking a friendly 
tea with them. She could not help wondering what 
people must think. Looking to Helen with her superior 
knowledge of the world to take the lead, she more than 
once caught a contemptuous expression on the lovely 

!)roud face, and she was sure her sister was thinking their 
ather had made a great mistake. It quite spoiled the 
proceedings for her, and she kept nervously watching the 
entrance to the tea-garden, devoutly hoping that neither 
the Vicar, who seemed inclined to hie so friendly, nor that 
charming Mr. Harding would appear and discover them in 
this undesirable society. But no one noticed her distrac- 
tion : Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was far too taken up with 
himself, and Helen had other thoughts to deal with, of very 
much greater importance than the vanity of Elizabeth. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary made some facetious little 
jokes about the food with the girl who brought the tea ; 
and she, being very young, looked supremely grave, and 
blushed hotly at the familiarity, hurrying away as soon as 
she possibly could. He was enjoying himself thoroughly — 
the excitement seemed to have gone like wine to his head. 

" You'*ll come back again for your tip, my dear,'' he 
called after the retreating form of the girl ; then laugh- 
ingly explained to his companions, " I like to do the thing 
well, or not at all — that's the kind of man I am, and I 
like my joke too — tipping these fine young ladies is just 
another way of paying extra for your tea." 

There was silence awhile, but this he seemed to find 
oppressive. 

" Dear me," he remarked suddenly, " you don't have to 
be fed like a baby then, Mrs. Lloyd ? You manage un- 
commonly well. I don't think I should know the way to 
my mouth if I couldn't see." 

It was intended for a compliment ; Helen quivered in 
spirit. But the blind woman said : 
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^^ I think you would ; it is wonderful bow quickly one 
learns. I remember, wben I first lost my sight, I was a 
little clumsy certainly; but one takes an odd pride in 
trying to look as if one wasn'^t blind, do you know — I am 
sure I don^t know why, unless it is that the thought of 
looking helpless is repulsive to the average mortal. Don'^t 
you think it is, Miss St. Hillary?'' 

" I am certain of it," Helen said quickly, " and you 
have succeeded so wonderfully that I am sure — unless you 
told them — no one would guess that you cannot see."" 

With all her heart she longed to make reparation for 
the bungling thoughtlessness of her father, which was 
worse than the clumsiness of physical blindness a thousand- 
fold. 

" Thank you," Mrs. Lloyd said simply ; ** it is very kind 
of you to say so. Perhaps some day you will give me the 
pleasure of coming to see my house ; David always tells 
me you would never guess that its mistress is a blind 
woman. He tries to make me very vain." 

She turned with an affectionate glance towards her son. 
For an instant he rested his strong brown hand upon her 
little fingers and pressed them, a world of pride shining in 
his eyes. 

"ITie pleasure will be mine," Helen said softly. "I 
will come very soon if I may." 

"Will you, really?" Mrs. Lloyd exclaimed, her face 
flushing with pleasure. "I shall so look forward to it, 
for David is so much out. You see my life is necessarily 
circumscribed." 

She stopped almost abruptly, as if fearing she had said 
too much. David^s face had become very grave, its con- 
tentment replaced by an expression of distressed anxiety. 

" And lonely, Fm afraid, mother," he said, completing 
her sentence sadly. 

" No, no," Mrs. Lloyd said with a quick little laugh ; 
"I am far too busy a woman to be lonely. Besides, I 
have always your coming home to look forward to ; but 
a visit from Miss St. HiOary would be a red-letter day." 

The speech was so cordial that Helen's heart warmed 
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at the sound of it, nor did she lose the mother^s quick 
intuition — the thought that she would not for worlds have 
David fancy her unhappy. Had she seen his face she 
could not have guessed his dread more accurately. 

The conversation, led by Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, 
drifted into a discussion of the Sale of Work. He 
managed to bring into it all the things he had bought, 
and the prices he had paid for them; and frankly 
announced the sum of money he had come with the inten- 
tion of spending, not a penny of which was he going to 
take home with him. Tne information was gratuitously 
scattered over the lawn, and must from its very loudness 
have drifted through the buzz and hum of voices into the 
ears of many present. Helen was thankful when at last 
every one had finished at their table, and she saw a pros- 
pect of getting away out of this confined spot — her father''s 
metallic voice with its egotistical announcements was 
terribly on her nerves. 

He knocked his cup sharply and insistently with his 
spoon until Miss Brown appeared. 

" Bill, please,'' said Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary with mock 
seriousness. 

"The tea is a shilling a head,'' Miss Brown said 
quietly. 

David put his hand into his pocket. 

" None of that," said Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, " I'll do 
the whole thing. It comes to the same, don't it? out 
of my pocket into yours anyway. But I won't deduct it 
from the quarter's salary. Here's a ten-shilling piece 
to you, ma'am, and no change wanted — take the five as 
a tip — that's the kind of man I am — if I give trouble, 
I like to pay for it." 

Helen rose and led the way out with head erect and 
frigid mien. 

The tea-garden entire breathed a sigh of relief as the 
party disappeared; and peace reigned again when the 
raucous voice died away in the distance. 

"Great Henry! what an awful specimen," exclaimed 
a young fellow seated among a party near the table just 
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vacated. ^'How did you keep your temper with him. 
Miss Brown ? ^ 

^^ Can you fancy what it would be to have him living 
in your house ?^ chirped a smart little woman gaily; 
^^ think of those dulcet tones from morning to night 
incessantly ringing in your ears — voice for breakfast, 
voice for luncheon ^ 

^^ Tongue for breakfast, tongue for luncheon, tongue 
for tea,'' amended the young fellow. " Horrible ! it would 
be worse than a diet of brains ! "" 

" That's a thing we shall never have a surfeit of, when 

{rou are anywhere about, JVankie," chirped the smart 
ady ; and every one laughed. 

^^What I disliked so about the chap was, that he 
literally smelled of money y*" the young fellow said ; ^ he 
couldn t say a word without bringing in a mention of the 
beastly stuff. I began to wonder if he was going to offer 
each of us a fiver to curl our hair with." 

^ I should think his youngest daughter uses them all 
for her mop," said the smart woman. "Did you ever 
see such a little guy ! " 

"And what a contrast the other is," said Sir Noel 
Carrington, who was of the party. " I could hardly keep 
my eyes off her." 

" Oh, Sir Noel ! " The chorus was playful and female. 

" I dare say she would have been only too proud to be 
stared at by you, Sir Noel," Frank Fairland said. 

" There you are wrong, young man," said the Admiral 
gravely. " It is very evident that you have not studied 
physiognomy ; but take a bit of advice from one who 
has, and never stare at a woman with that type of face 
with any idea that it will please her. If you do, you 
will very quickly find out your mistake. That girl is 
as proud as they're made, my boy." 

"And with good cause," remarked Miss Brown. "I 
don't think I have ever seen any one quite so lovely. 
And her manners are absolutely charming. I really was 
so surprised, both at them and at the sweetness of her 
voice, that I quite forgot to be annoyed — hot as I was 
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with the chair-hunt. Did you notice. Sir Noel, her intona- 
tion was perfect?'' 

"Yes, that €dso struck me," Sir Noel replied, "and 
set me wondering how such a bird got into that crow's 
nest." 

" Isn't there a legend that she was maid to some one 
well known ? " asked Mrs. Sparks, the smart lady. 

"A legend indeed, I should think," Miss Brown ex- 
claimed. 

"Oh, I don't know," Mrs. Sparks said; "my maid 
speaks almost as well as I do myself, and as to looks — 
well, she isn't so handsome — but she is so stylish when 
she is got up en grande tenue that I really have to warn 
my husband not to take off his hat when we meet her. 
Being familiar with her face, he might imagine it was 
some one he ought to recognise." 



Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary finished the round of the 
stalls, and at the last one turned the linings of his pockets 
out for inspection. 

"Look at that now," he said, "I said I should be 
rooked. Not a farthing left — and I started with ten 
pounds. Well, I've done my duty anyway, haven't I? 
And now it's about time to be going, I suppose. The 
motor has been at the gate this hour and more. Getting 
the parcels into it will be the job. I'll tell Mr. Lloyd 
to fetch the lot from the china stall." 

David and his mother had left them outside the tea- 
garden, and were at the moment standing near the band- 
stand. 

" Oh, don't do that," Helen said hurriedly ; "surely we 
can manage the parcels ourselves." But AJr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary had already started. 

" It's his place to do it," he looked back to say ; " he's 
paid to work for me, so let him work. I gave him his 
tea, so he has nothing to grumble at." 

Helen bit her lips and was silent. She watched her 
father cross the lawn and accost David Lloyd — saw him 
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send the young fellow off to the china stall as if he had 
been any lackey, leaving the blind woman all alone — and 
a veritable tide of resentment rose within her. 

"It's about time father remembered whafs due to 
him," Elizabeth said warmly. " I can'^t think what he was 
thinking of, to have tea with those people. It must have 
looked most awfully fimny, and just as if they were friends 
of ours.*" 

**' I thought he endeavoured to make Mr. Lloyd under- 
stand his place very distinctly,'' Helen said with deadly 
quietude. 

** And quite right too— people of that sort want keep- 
ing in then* places," was the comment. 

But Helen said nothing. Her lip curled oddly, and 
she turned away. 

" It's to be hoped you don't charge a cloak-room fee, 
ma'am," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said as Mrs. Pryce 
handed over his packages to David Lloyd. " I shall have 
to borrow from this young man here if you do, for Fm 
cleaned right out. Look at that now," and out came the 
lining of a waistcoat pocket — "cleaned right out, and 
I left home with ten pounds in my pockets." 

" No, we don't charge anything for looking after the 
things," Mrs. Pryce said, stiffly literal. 

" I'm sure it is very good of you to have been so liberal," 
said Mrs. Cutland Arom her wheel chair. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary started and turned round, ex- 
pecting to see a man belonging to the deep voice. 

"Not at all, ma'am," he said, recovering from his 
surprise. "Ten pounds is nothing to a man of my 
means." 

" Then it would have been better if you had brought 
twenty pounds and gone away with empty pockets," Mrs. 
Cutlana said drily. 

Mr. Dawson St.-Hillary looked for a moment as if 
all the bounce had gone out of him — ^he was so taken 
aback. 

" Oh, that's as you think, ma'am," he said. With an 
abrupt good evening he left the stall. 
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" I thought that would settle him,*" Mrs. Cutland said, 
as soon as he was out of earshot. 

" What an awful man ! ^ Mrs. Pryce said emphatically. 
^^ If he dares to take ofi' his hat to me when I see him 
again, I — I shall cut him dead — I shall look straight 
through him. I think it is disgraceful such people should 
be allowed in a public place. I told Lady Wynston how 
it would be. And that new daughter of his ! *" 

" A very good-looking young person," commented Mrs. 
Cutland. " What do you find wrong with her ? ^ 

" Oh, didn't you see ? '^ Mrs. Pryce said — and at that 
very moment Lady Wynston arrived to ask if Mrs. Pryce 
had change for a sovereign — "Fm sure you did, Lady 
Wynston — it was positively flagrant the way that eldest 
Dawson-St. Hillary girl attached herself to Mr. Wynston, 
and paraded the ground with him till he got sick of her 
and left her.'' 

" She lost her people, I understand,*" Lady Wynston 
said smilingly. " Philip went in search of them.'' 

^^ Lost her people?" Mrs. Pryce said with a sneer; 
"that's very fine. Why, they were here at this very 
stall when she detached herself from them. Of course 
she made a pretence of having lost them — she came and 
asked me whether I knew which way they hadgone, but 
there was really such a crowd I coulan't tell. Then when 
Mr. Wynston left her, she retired into that sort of alcove 
over there, and some one was with her for about half-an- 
hour — another man — but I couldn't see who it was. She 
is a regular unprincipled flirt, mark my words." 

" Poor girl, sne hadn't much scope to-day," Mrs. Cutland 
remarked. " She only had three men to speak to— that 
fellow with the blind mother tacked on to him, the Vicar, 
and Mr. Harding." 

"Not very promising material for flirtations, any of 
them — eh, Mrs. Cutland?" Lady Wynston said laugh- 
ingly. " My nephew knew her slightly in Florence, you 
know." 

She left with the required change for a sovereign ; but 
instecul of going straight back to her stall, she made a 
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detour by the band-stand, where Arthur Harding was 
standing oy himself. 

" In dreamland, Arthur ? ^ said Lady Wjmston, touch- 
ing him on the arm ; and he started, for she had come 
upon him from behind. 

" Yes, most respected of aunts,*" Harding replied lightly; 
" dreams of poetry in stone." 

" Ah yes, to be sure,*" she said, "your next masterpiece. 
You are possibly planning a group of yokels at a fair."** 

" No, thank you,** said the man ; " no groups of your 
English yokels for me — they don't appeal to the artistic 
eye at all.'" 

** Nothing less than an Italian peasant for you, of course. 
Talking of Italy — you had a good opportunity for a chat 
with your Florentine friend this afternoon, hadn't you ? ** 

Harding started and coloured vividly — then cursed his 
folly for the weakness. But how could Lady Wynston 
possibly have got to know of that long interview with 
Helen? His mind at once jumped to Philip — he must 
have deliberately mentioned it to his stepmother — but 
for what purpose ? And again — how much had Philip 
seen P It was most annoying, for he had meant to tackle 
the subject with Lady Wynston in his own way and at his 
own time ; but now there was nothing for it but to make 
the best he could of it at a rush. 

" Yes,*" he admitted uneasily, " I saw her to speak to for 
a little while. The truth is, I wanted to ask her if she 
would be my model for the masterpiece, as you call it, and 
I am glad to say she has consentea." 

**My dear Arthur I"* 

The exclamation was slow and full of meaning — it was 
a veritable remonstrance. 

" Oh, I know what you are thinking of,*" he said quickly. 
** Of course Miss Dawson isn't in our set, and so forth — 
but in Art, I assure you, one has to set aside those dis- 
tinctions and take beauty where one can find it, without 
scruple.'" 

" The danger in such an instance as this is, that Beauty 
may be only too ready to take you without scruple," Lady 
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Wynston said with a little laugh. " I don't mean to imply 
that I think you are weakly susceptible, dear boy — I am 
sure you have too much good sense; but propinquity 
sometimes runs people into awkward comers that they 
had never suspected. Fancy what my feelings would be 
if my nephew found himself caught by a Dawson-St. 
Hillary! The connection would be impossible — a m^s~ 
aUiance indeed, and a regular scandal for the county to 
gloat over ! ^ 

Harding laughed nervously. 

" I don'^t think you need fear for me," he said lightly. 
** Fm no infant at the game, and IVe had plenty to do with 
pretty models in my time. No, it is stem business this 
time, my dear aunt. It just so happens that Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary's physique and appearance in general suit my 
subject to perfection — it must be her, or no one for iV 

Lady Wynston was silent. Harding took a sidelong 
glance at her : her lips were slightly pursed, her eyebrows 
raised. 

" You don't like the idea ? " he asked earnestly. 

" Well, no — to be candid, I don't," Lady Wynston said 
dubiously. 

" But what is to be done ? " Harding said with a gesture 
of despair. " Everjrthing now depends on how I follow up 
this year's work, and Fve had Miss Dawson-St. Hillary so 
long in my mind's eye as the model for this statue, that 
there is nothing else I could do. I can't afford to lose^ 
time looking for any one else." 

Lady Wynston looked perplexed. There was common 
sense in every word of this explanation — she was no fool, 
and she could understand that inspirations were not to be 
manufactured to order, also that the merit of Harding's 
next piece of work was a very important matter at this 
stage of his career. 

^^ But how are you going to mcmage about the sittings ? " 
she asked, to gain time for consideration. ^^ Or are you 
going back to Florence ? " 

" No, Fm afraid I couldn't get her to do that," Hard- 
ing said diffidently. ^^My idea was to take rooms in 
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some cottage here, or one of the village inns — ^a bedroom 
and a studio.**^ 

**To which Miss Dawson-St. Hillary would come 
daily?" 

Harding met Lady Wynston's eyes. "She used to 
come to my studio in Florence, accompanied, of course, 
by a chaperon, and here she would have her mother or 
sister as escort.*" 

" But, my dear fellow,'' Lady Wynston said emphati- 
cally, "Florence is not Brinkwater. You have no con- 
ception how people talk in a small place like this. If 
Miss Dawson-St. Hillary had a dozen sisters to accompany 
her, [it would make no di£Perence. The neighbourhood 
would merely begin by wondering which you intended to 
marry — and, if you disappointed it, would end by accus- 
ing you of playing fast and loose with one or other of 
them. It is very disagreeable, but one must face the 
inevitable.'' 

" Well, let the neighbourhood talk," Harding exclaimed 
with a touch of sullenness in his tone. "I'm my own 
master, at least — and I don't care what it says." 

Lady Wynston turned her brown eyes mil upon the 
flushed face, and made one of her rapid notes. The 
mobile mouth could assume very obstinate lines at times, 
it appeared : she had only observed them called into play 
once oefore — it was when she had approached the subject 
of his art in a light, chaffing spirit, venturing to say that 
she would be a severe critic. He had not cared for that 
threat in the least — there was a point upon which he was 
adamant — his Art ! 

"I dare say," she said quietly; "but /do. As the 
sister of your foither I have your interests deeply at 
heart. There is your career to be considered first and 
foremost. I know you are no fool, and that you are not 
likely to ruin your chances with your eyes open, but — 
forgive me for saying it — ^you are a genius ; and geniuses 
are proverbially unpractical, and very blind." 

Harding said nothing: the obstinate lines did not 
relax in the very least 
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" Don'*t be offended by the advice of a woman of the 
world, there^s a dear boy,^ she continued, her voice full 
and mellow ; ^^ I have seen so much that I can afford to 
speak, and, believe rae, everything depends upon your 
getting in with the right sort at the outset. After that 
you can do as you please — when your name is made and 
you are at the top of the tree/' 

" But if I don't do any work, what is to take me to the 
top of the tree ? ^ argued the man ; " I tell you it must 
be this or nothing — I know that I have the inspiration — 
I must do it.*" His dark eyes were alight with enthusiasm, 
his lips quivered with it. 

There was a pause of several seconds. 

" You are quite determined ? " said Lady Wynston at 
last 

" Absolutely," was the reply. 

Again there was silence. 

**'rhen,*' said Lady Wynston, "we must set to work 
in an entirely practical and common-sense spirit. Con- 
spicuous we are bound to be, for it is without doubt an 
eccentric proceeding; therefore we will be so flagrantly, 
openly conspicuous that we will defy criticism! You 
won't find a room either in a cottage or an inn that would 
be at all suitable for a studio, but we liave the very 
thing actually here in the grounds at the back of the 
house. Noel, who rather fancies himself as an artist, 
built a hideous Humphrey's shed studio last time he 
was at home on leave — it shall be dedicated entirely 
to your use until the masterpiece is done. What do 
you say to that?" 

Harding's face underwent such a succession of rapid 
chan^ that it was impossible to read his thought, but 
he said hesitatingly : 

" It's awfully good of you, but I really couldn't inflict 
myself on you Tike that. The feeling that I was tres- 
passing upon your hospitality would hurry me — I 
shouldn't feel free " 

" I understand perfectly," Lady Wynston interrupted 
— "for which reason I won't press you to stay in the 
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house. Take a bedroom at the Wynston Arms by all 
means, and consider thai your pUd a terre. The use of 
the studio is nothing to accept; it is at present only a 
lumber room, no one ever goes into it.*" 

" It is very kind of you,*" Harding said slowly, looking 
uncertain. 

^^ It is a most charming little place inside, with all the 
proper fakements for light and so forth ; I am sure you 
would revel in it. Besides, it has the advantage of being 
so entirely independent of the house that you need never 
come near us unless you choose — it will be absolutely 
your own kingdom. On, it is most convenient and appro- 
priate in every way.^ 

" It sounds delightful.*" 

"For one thing it will do away with the extreme 
publicity of the proceeding: you won't need to feel 
yourself perpetually watched. That would be inevitable 
m the village. Miss Dawson-St Hillary can actually 
stroll out of her father's park into ours, and no one 
needs to know whether she comes daily or weekly. • Not 
that I shall make any secret of the a£Pair — I shall of 
course mention it quite naturally and frankly ; and when 
it is understood that it has my entire sanction and 
support, I flatter myself the gossips won't get much 
satisfaction out of if 

" It really is splendid of you," Harding said. 

" Not at all — I assure you that this arrangement will 
save me much trouble. The other would take up a great 
deal of my time, for I should be perpetually feebng it my 
duty to be rushing to your studio at all hours of the day 
in order to spread the fact of my countenancing your 
actions as far abroad as possible. It would be your only 
protection." 

** Protection ? " repeated Harding inquiringly. 

" Protection in every sense : from public censure, from 
awkward rumours, and, above all, from the manceuvres of 
*papa.'" 

" The manoeuvres of papa ? " 

" Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary," explained Lady Wynston. 
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** Trust a man of that calibre to make capital out of such 
a grand situation — ^you would be an excellent catch for 
one of his daughters, and he would not hesitate to net 

Jou if he could. I fancy, however, it will be a spoke in 
is wheel to discover that I am doing my duty as an 
admiring and devoted aunt.*^ 

"Oh,'' Harding said with a nervous laugh, "I don't 
think any one would think me much of a catch." 

"My dear boy — how vou do under-estimate yourself! 
Why, you are a veritable Lion — a ' rising young genius 
of marked ability and great promise,' as one of your 
critiques said. You see I have them at my finger tips, 
I am so proud of you. Besides that, as the nephew of 
Sir Gervais Wynston, you have a certain position in the 
county. No, decidedly you mustn't run any risks." 

Harding said nothing, but took off his hat and stroked 
the back of his head meditatively. 

Lady Wynston broke into a little laugh. 

" What is it ? " asked Harding with a wavering smile. 

"I was only picturing Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary as a 
father-in-law," she said with twinkling eyes, and a 
humorous twitch at the comers of her mouth. *^ Could 
anything be more horrible? Oh no, my dear Arthur, 
when you marry it must be well — let the girl have 
money, if you like — but she must also have social position 
or it will be the ruination of your life and career. Don't 
I just know your temperament — ^you are your father's 
own son in that — it is delicate and artistic in every fibre. 
Anything rough and unrefined jars upon you with almost 
an excruciating pain — it is like the tickling of a sensitive 
nerve to you. Isn't that so ? " 

Harding smiled. How well she understood ! " I must 
confess I can't bear coarseness," he said. 

"I knew it," Lady Wynston said with conviction. 
" Well — ^is it settled about the studio then ? " 

"Thank you — yes," Harding replied; " I am most 
deeply grateful. What with your lending me the studio 
and Miss Dawson-St. Hillary's consenting to sit, I feel 
simply in clover." 
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Lady Wynston looked grave. "Miss Dawson-St. 
Hillary's consenting to sit is just the oddest part of it to 
me,'" she said thoughtfully ; " but I suppose it only goes 
to prove that the proverbial silk purse cannot be made 
out of the sow'^s ear. I think you said she had been very 
well brought up?"" 

" Excellently, I believe,*" Harding said, feeling a little 
uncomfortable. 

" Ah well — that's it then. Savoir favre is bom in the 
blood — it is impossible to instil it. Either Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary doesn't know that it is — well, not quite the 
thing to do — or she doesn'^t care." 

"Isn't it the thing to do?" asked the young fellow 
innocently. 

" Well, not exactly. It is what we call * Bohemian ' in 
England, to say the least of it ; and though male Bohe- 
mianism frequently passes muster in Society even if the 
man is not of the first water, it never does in a woman. 
It lays her open to be so much talked about, that if she 
had very refined feelings she would shrink from the idea." 

There was an entire silence. 

" But this won't do at all," Lady W3mston exclaimed. 
"I am neglecting mv duties disgracefully, and keeping 
you away from all the young people at the same time. 
They won't be blessing me. You have the power of 
making yourself very charming, young man — use it 
mercifully! Ah — don't blush and contradict— do you 
think I have no eyes in my head to have seen the running 
you have made with every one this afternoon? There 
— we must go — forgive the *auntly' prosiness I have 
indulged in — ^you feel something like a son to me, being 
Arthur's boy." 

She broke off abruptly. Harding could have sworn he 
saw tears glistening in the beautiful eyes. 

" Forgive it ? " he cried with sudden fervour. " Why, 
I am omy too thankful and grateful for it. I haven't had 
any one to care about me for so long, you don't know 
what a joy it is to find some one who is genuinely inte- 
rested in me." 
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Lady Wynston rested her hand on his arm a second 
with a tender little pressui"e. 

" Now you really must go,'' she said, breaking upon a 
pause which to one of them at least was full of meaning. 
" I have made you most fearfully solemn. Go and take 
that unfortunate Ida to have an ice. She is such a 
sweet girl — she has simply slaved all day, and now she 
looks so hot and tired."" 
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CHAPTER XII 

" How kind of you, Lady Wynston ! ^ 

" Not at all. It is the very least I can do, after all the 
trouble Mrs. Pryce took. I felt I really must come and 
inquire whether she was quite worn out with her labours. 
How are you?^ 

"Oh, quite well, thank you — not in the least tired. 
I could go through it all again with the greatest pleasure. 
It was such a success.^ 

"It really was," Lady Wynston said. **Don''t you 
think two hundred and ten pounds was a eood sum to 
take at such a small, one-day show, Mrs. Cutland ? ^ 

"I do. Candidly, I shouldn^t have thought you had 
as much stu£P on the ground altogether.*" 

"And yet we had a good many things left. But I 
mustn'^t K>rget the subscriptions — they mounted up to 
over ninety pounds — in fact, I might say they are still 
coming in. There was one this morning — four five- 
pound notes, from some one in the neighbourhood 
signing himself: ^An obstinate non-parochial worker.** 
Philip says he thinks he knows who it is, but I cannot 
get him to tell me, because he says it is a shame to betray 
an * anonymity** — I don't know where he finds the wora, 
perhaps it is his own.*** 

It was now two days since the sale, and Lady Wynston 
and Estelle were at the outset of a round of calls upon 
the stall-holders and special patrons, of which this to 
Brinkwater Lodge was to be the t3rpe. 

" I wonder whether the person in question would thank 
Mr. Wynston for his consideration,^ Mrs. Cutland re- 
marked with a humorous twitch of her lips. "Some 
people hide their lights under a bushel for the express 
purpose of being found out — it makes more fuss.^ 
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*^ On the principle of these wonderful anonymous books 
that come out periodically, and half of which probably no 
one would cTer read without the mysterious advertisement 

1>receding them,'' supplemented Lady Wynston with a 
augh. "Have you read *The Racket'?'' 

"No. Is it good?" 

Lady Wynston gave an expressive little gesture. 
" Every one is crazy about it at present. It purports 
to be the diary of some well-known personage, un- 
signed, of course, in which he sets forth the innermost 
heart-sesurchings, fragments of beautiful ideals, and even 
some poetry, while he is outwardly sowing his wild oats 
with the freest of hands. It may be an interesting 
character study, but it isn't a pretty one." 

" Ah, then I dare say I should like it," Mrs. Cutland 
said. " I detest * pretty ' books. My test for literature 
is very simple. A good book is one you wish to read 
twice, and a poor book you are glad to have only read 
once. I am not keen for spice, but I do like flavour. 
Now, Alicia there prefers spice." 

" Oh, I can't be bothered with a lot of writing," Mrs. 
Pryce said. "I like a good realistic story, full of 

Eicturesque scenes drawn in the broadest of lines. But 
ow very odd this is about the anonymous twenty 
pounds! Now who do you think sent it?" 

"I really have not the remotest notion," Lady 
Wynston replied; "all the people I expected to send 
subscriptions, I can account for." 

"Well, I can tell you who it isn't," Mrs. Pryce 
exclaimed with sudden warmth, " and that is Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary. I never saw anything so disgustingly flagrant 
as the way he spent his money. And Anally — just 
imagine it — ^he turned out the lining of his pockets for 
my benefit, and told me he had started with ten pounds. 
Ugh!" 

Mrs. Cutland chuckled softly. 

" Poor Alicia ! " she said ; " she can't get over the con- 
tact with those unfortunate St. Hillarys; they seem to 
have literally got on her nerves." 
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^^ I am SO sorry,"" Lady Wynston said sympathetically ; 
" they were trying, to be sure. But still ten pounds is 
worth Ta little annoyance, isn^t it ? I am afraid I am 
very practical! By the way, talking of the Dawson- 
St Hillarys, I must tell you of such a funny thing in 
connection with them. Really, artists are eccentricities ! ^ 

She paused just long enough to gauge the surprise and 
interest on her hearers' feu^es — then proceeded : 

"Imagine my feelings, when Arthur confided to me 
that he was dying to have Miss Dawson-St Hillary as a 
model for his next great statue. He told me he couldn'^t 
find any one so suitable if he searched the length and 
breadth of the country, and asked my advice on the 
subject.'' 

Again she paused with a humorous smile. Her 
listeners were obviously struck by the situation; an 
uncertain laugh proceeded from Mrs. Pryce, but Mrs. 
Cutland merely looked quizzical. 

" Of course," the narrator went on, " my first idea was 
that the thing was impossible. I saw difficulties at every 
point. Then I discovered that the poor boy is in a 
fearful fidget because time is getting so short, and he is 
afraid he will not be ready by spring if he does not begin 
at once. So, like a devoted aunt, I turned the matter 
over in my mind again. I called to mind the fact that 
the yoimg lady in question would not be quite so difficult 
to approach perhaps as some one in our own grade of 
society — the little convenances would not be so insur- 
mountable — ^and difficulty number one disappeared. On 
the strength of it I resolved to sacrifice myself on the 
altar of admiration, and see Arthur through with his 
Bohemian scheme. I have arranged the whole thing 
most satisfactorily." 

"You have!" Mrs. Pryce exclaimed sharply, in un- 
disguised dismay. 

" Yes, isn't it noble of me ? He has the use of Noel's 
studio, of course, and the whole transaction is to have my 
supervision — he leaves everytiiing in my hands. I dare 
say the neighbourhood will amuse itself a little bit at 
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our expense; but when you have to do with a genius, 
what is to be done ? You can'^t expect the outside world 
to realise that the species is as devoid of sentiment as 
an oyster, so tongues must wag if they want to. 1 made 
some little suggestion to Arthur that it might cause a 
certain amount of gossip, and he was utterly bewildered 
as to what I meant. When I explained, he was intensely 
amused. He u so like my dear brother, his father; I 
knew him by heart.*" 

"But you don'*t mean to say that girl has really 
consented to come to your house and sit as a model, 
without being called upon, or properly acquainted — or 
— anything ? ^ Mrs. Pryce cried. 

Lady Wynston nodded with a queer little smile. 

"What else could you expect?'' she inquii-ed softly. 
"How should she know any better.^'' 

"Arthur himself told us that she had been well 
brought up,'' Estelle impetuously exclaimed. " I'm cer- 
tain she is doing it out oi the purest friendship." 

Lady Wynston raised her eyebrows. "All I hope, 
Estelle dear, is, that you won't extend your friendship 
quite so far," she said gently ; " I shall certainly disown 
you if you do." 

"I advise you not to try," Mrs. Cutland said drily. 
"Plato, to my way of thinking, must have been a fish 
to have attempted such a doctrine. With the majority 
of mortals Platonic friendship does not answer. I hope 
you won't find this one terminate in wedding bells, 
Lady Wynston." 

Lady Wynston laughed gaily. 

"It is as likely to end in tolling," she said. "No, 
trust me — under my auspices such an event is not 

frobable, and it just so happens that Arthur is a 
lato — or a fish. He can passionately adore nothing 
outside his art. I suppose I snail have to put it into his 
head, as I did into his father's before him, that it would 
be well for him to take a wife to look after him, and 
see that he doesn't spread his bread and butter with his 
chisel ! " She sighed with an air of mock martyrdom. 
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"Well, if you ask me,^ said Mrs. Prycse — as it was 
obvious no one was going to do so — ** I should say there 
was but one interpretation for Miss Dawson-St. Hillary'^s 
consenting to sit as Mr. Harding^s model : she thinks she 
will catch him.*" 

"I dare say,^ Lady Wynston said blandly. **I am 
quite prepared for it, and so is Arthur, so we are &irly 
well protected.*" 

Estelle's face was a study; her little teeth were set 
together angrily, her hands crushing each other in her 
lap. 

" I can't think why every one is so horrid about the 
Dawson-St. Hillarys,^ she exclaimed with flashing eyes, 
the moment there was silence; **they can'*t help being 
low-bom, but that doesn'^t make them low-minded.'" 

"Who can tell?" Mrs. Cutland remarked placidly. 

" Why, I am certain of it,'' said the girl hotly. " Grod 
didn't make well-bom people all good, and low-bom 
people all bad — ^that would be too horrible to think of; 
and I call it downright bad to set to work to catch 
people like that." 

"Do you, Estelle?" Mrs. Cutland asked with visible 
interest. "Why?" 

"Because it is being so untrue and underhand," was 
the prompt reply. 

Lady Wjrnston smiled, and Mrs. Pryce caught her eye 
and smiled indulgently back at her ; but Mrs. Cutland — 
at whom Estelle was looking — was perfectly grave. 

"But I always think that people of the class we are 
alluding to, have quite a different code of morals to our- 
selves," Mrs. Cutland said ; " they don't look at things 
from the same point of view at all. Honour and all 
that sort of thing don't exist for them." 

" I don't believe it," Estelle said emphatically ; " they 
get their idea of right and wrong from the same place 
that we do — the Bible." 

" If they read it," said Mrs. Cutland briefly. 

" Well, I happen to know that Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary 
is a very religious person," the girl went on, " for Philip 
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found her sitting in the drawing-room reading her Bible 
the day he called.^ 

^^ A very large Bible, I dare say, with deeply gilt and 
embossed edges, and possibly atrocious lithographs all the 
way through,'' Mrs. Cutland remarked. " It might even 
play the Old Hundredth when vou first opened it, but I 
won't be sworn to that. Well, well; so the lady was 
discovered reading her Bible in the drawing>room and is 
a very religious person ? I am content to take your word 
for it, child, but I have a preference for people who don't 
read their Bibles in the drawing-room myself." 

" Have you ? " Estelle asked quietly. Within she was 
almost boiling over with rage ; she only spoke that she 
might not appear uncivil. 

*^ Yes," said the old lady thoughtfully ; ^* I suppose it 
is one's upbringing that is responsible for one's prejudices, 
but there is something indelicate to me in the bare 
thought of keeping a Bible in the drawing-room. I 
should as soon keep my bedroom-slippers or my dressing- 
gown there." 

'^ I suppose it arises from one's horror of anything like 
cant and showing off," Lady Wynston said quietly ; *^ but 
it is so. People in our set seldom read their Bibles out 
of their bedrooms ; it looks odd." 

** But it wouldn't if every one did it," Estelle argued, 
still keeping herself under. 

"But then you see every one won't," rejoined Lady 
Wynston, ** so it can't be helped, can it ? By the way, 
Mrs. Pryce, did you hear what Miss Brown took in the 
tea-garden? I do think it was so splendid — twenty 
pounds odd ! " 

When Lady Wjmston took her departure with her 
daughter about ten minutes later, declaring that she had 
stayed an unconscionable time, Mrs. Cutland broke into 
a hearty laugh, which ended in a series of reminiscent 
chuckles. 

"I had no idea that child could be such excellent 
sport," she said by way of explanation. **And doesn't 
soe look magnificent when she is roused! I couldn't 
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resist teasing her — it interested me so to watch her. 
But, poor child, what a hopelessly old-fashioned tempera- 
ment to come into the world with nowadays ! "^ 

" I really paid very little attention to her,*" Mrs. Pryce 
said, ** she is so exceedingly young in her mind. What did 
amaze me was the story of Mr. Harding and Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary. It is so extraordinary, don't you think ? '' 

"It was most skilfully conveyed to us,"" Mrs. Cutland 
said shortly. 

" That is what I thought,'' Mrs. Pryce said, with a little 
sniff of dubiety; "I was wondering all the time what 
could be at the back of it. Don't tell me that a young 
man with such eyes as Mr. Harding's is an oyster." 

" I really didn't look into their depths closely enough 
to judge myself," Mrs. Cutland responded with utmost 
gravity. ** fiut I dare say you are right." 

The inference sent Mrs. Pryce out of the room with a 
bang of the door, for which a little breeze afloat that 
day may — or may not — have been accountable. 

"There is something cowardly about a person who 
ends an argument with the bang of a door — outside which 
they have just put themselves," soliloquised Mrs. Cutland, 
arranging her tx)ok on the reading-desk, and taking up 
her knitting with a view to enjoying the silence. "It 
shows a lamentable lack of spirit. But then Alicia never 
had any to speak of! " 

That Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary* was addicted to reading 
her Bible in the drawing-room was no fallacy. It was 
not an enormous ornamental book, however, but a little 
brown volume, much worn both inside and out, on the 
fly-leaf of which was inscribed in a most illiterate hand, 
and without stops: "To Sarah Wright, wishing you a 
happy birthday from her Mother aged Seven years old." 

It did not remain in the drawing-room, either, but 
— a seemingly inseparable companion — travelled about 
the house under its owner's arm. Whether she sought 
comfort from it, or spiritual guidance, or whether she 
merely read it from habit with an idea that it was a duty 
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incumbent upon her, it was impossible to say; but she 
certainly never seemed to be cheered or materially assisted 
thereby in any way. 

Helen watched the long porings, and pondered them in 
her heart. She had set hei*self deliberately to study her 
mother, and elicited from Elizabeth the information that 
the monotonous little mouse-like existence she now led 
had not varied for many years. For this Helen was 
thankful in one way; for she had been haunted by the 
notion that her own disappointing arrival must have had 
something to do with the extraordinary apathy of the 
poor woman. The girl felt an aching pity. It seemed 
such a desolate life, so empty, so colourless! But how 
to improve matters was a question that seemed beyond 
solution. To attempt to make conversation with her was 
impossible. There were no topics upon which they could 
converse; for they had no mutual interests, and as yet 
Helen had not received the inspiration to create anjr. 

With Elizabeth and her father it was different m this 
respect — less distressing, but infinitely more irritating; 
for there was scarcely a cessation of speech — not conversa- 
tion — in their society. They kept up a perfect fusillade 
of questions as to past, present, and future, which covered 
much ground in point of time, but none in sympathy or 
increased affection. She saw a great deal of them ; but 
propinquity is not an infallible road to liking— companion- 
ship in its full sense without comradeship being utterly 
impracticable. There is a type of questioning which 
savours merely of impertinent curiosity, and as such did 
the interest of Elizabeth and her father present itself to 
Helen — with the result that she was continually conscious 
of a feeling of resentment with regard to them, and an 
increasing dislike to being so constantly with them. 

The attitudes of their respective minds were incom- 
prehensible to her: Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary'*s outlook 
upon life was hemmed in on every side by the money- 
sense — he judged everything, beginning with himself, by 
its pecuniary value; he could admire nothing until he 
knew what it cost, and the larger the sum the greater his 
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appreciation. This limited his subjects for conversation^ 
but not his verbosity — he had always plenty to say for 
himself. 

Elizabeth^s powers in that respect consisted of four 
ingredients upon which she rang the changes — dress, 
young men, nirtations, and her own matrimonial pros- 
pects. That she treated each with equal lack of good 
taste, is the lectst that can be said ; the girPs mind was in 
all essentials vulgar and coarse-grained. Had it fallen 
to Lady Clanfield^s lot to take the second instead of the 
first child the natural temperament would have entirely 
frustrated her every endeavour — the experiment must 
have been a failure and a bitter disappointment. With 
all her well-laid schemes : the taking of the child as an 
infant, transplanting it into an atmosphere of refinement 
where its impressions from the very firat could be nothing 
but deUcate and subtly tasteful : rearing it in a home of 
art, and — above all — influencing it with her o\m graceful 
personality and innate good-oreeding, she could not 
nave created that which did not exist — a good disposi- 
tion: in other words, a disposition to good. That she 
was running a great risk she must have known; the 
chances were a great many more than twenty to one that 
she would not nave picked up a child who, left in the 
rough, would have become one of Nature's gentlewomen. 
It was a sheer accident, humanly speaking, that she had 
done so — Elizabeth, for instance, the sister of her adopted 
child, would never have been such. We can picture how 
the young life was watched in all its developments ; how 
great must have been the anxiety lest incontestable heredi- 
tary traits should crop up, ana how every little childish 
lapse in manners or speech would be immediately dealt 
with — pruned and smoothed away, as it were — and the 
flexible little plant tied up perpetually to a straight stake 
of beautiful ideals which might be clung to throughout 
life. It had been a labour of love — the love of a hungry 
young mother bereaved of her own — and into it she had 

J)ut the whole of herself. Because of the difficulties she 
bresaw, the effort had been the greater. In proportion 
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with what she had to contend with — the child's rough 
parentage — so was the cultivation; she gave herself up 
to it, and, as years went on, so far as she could see her- 
self, she had succeeded. But that knowledge she could 
never have been blessed with, had the child been Eliza- 
beth. The two sisters were utterly out of sympathy in 
temperament — in character absolutely antipatnetic. 

So it came to pass that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary and 
Elizabeth wearied and oppressed Helen beyond description; 
and the more familiar they became with her the less she 
liked them. The feeling of fret aild jar became so acute, 
after the humiliating experiences at the Sale of Work, 
that she was driven to regret bitterly the impulse which 
had, after all, made her bind herself to an indefinite stay 
at St. Hillary. When she looked at it fix)m her own 
point of view, she could scarcely conceive what had im- 
pelled her to it ; she called it folly and weakness on her 
part, and even came to the point of wondering whether 
she would be able to go through with it — so great was 
her desire to be gone. But when she thought of Harding 
— ^the man who confessed himself her friend — with the 
full realisation of how much her consent meant to his 
future prosperity, she knew she could not desert ; it would 
have been selfishness beneath contempt to have refused. 
And quaintly enough, too, she felt as if she owed him 
something because she had been unable to give him the 
greatest thing he asked of her; she could not doubly 
spoil his life, by placing an obstacle in the way of his 
career at this most important juncture. 

Now, though Helen did not doubt his love for herself 
a moment, she understood enough of this man^^s nature 
to know that there was something of infinitely more im- 
portance to his happiness than herself, and that was his 
art. To take the one thing away firom him was to pain 
him ; but to deprive him of the latter would be to sap his 
very vitality — he could live without a wife, but never 
witnout the craft into which he put, not only his heart, 
but the very soul of him. 

Perhaps it was just this knowledge at the back of her 
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mind, which had so far prevented Helen from indulging in 
any feeling warmer than friendship — Arthur Harding'^s 
wife i^ould of necessity come second in all things. It takes 
the love of a mother as well as that of a wife to bear 
that situation; for it must be very selfless — and only 
passionate with such white heat of devotion, that self 
IS burnt right away in eagerness for the beloved one's 
happiness. 

So now, because she knew him thus much, she was 
giving him a proof of her friendship. She desired that 
the result for him should be so triumphant, that it would 
carry all else before it — even his disappointment that she 
would not marry him. He had referred to that fact in 
their last meeting ; so she knew on his word, the desire to 
possess her was not dead within him. 

After the inevitable war with herself — between leaving 
St. Hillary for good and standing by her word — ^Helen 
took herself in hand resolutely, and determined that, as 
she was bound to stay, she must readjust her home life 
and organise it for herself. It had so far been entirely 
ordered by her father ; and — with the daily expectation 
that she would soon find an opportunity for escape — she 
had not thought it worth while to contest his dogmatic 
guidance. Why should he arrange her walks and drives, 
and every minute of her day, as if she were a guest in the 
house ? As she was forced into it she would, for the time 
being, play her part as eldest daughter to the full, exact 
its privileges, and live her own life. She had independent 
means, she was considerably over age, and she had a right 
to come and go at will. 

As an oasis in the desert there would be the sittings. 
Weil did she remember how she had enjoyed those of last 
winter, and the thought of these was more than merely 
pleasant to dwell upon; for those few hours each day, 
there would be companionship indeed — a happy inter- 
change of thought wherein would be no frets ana jars. 

Amongst the several considerations that came to her 
after giving Harding her promise, it did not occur to 
Helen that she was doing anything at all unconventional, 
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or likely to be misconstrued. What outsiders were likely 
to think never came into her mind. The people of Brink- 
water Mere nothing to her; they never had, and never 
could form, any part of her life ; and being resolved that 
here should be no abiding-place for herself, she would 
have deemed their opinions of less than no consequence 
had they been suggested to her. 

Still her training clung to her unobtrusively. Lady 
Clanfield had enforced the escort of Signorina al Fossi — 
Helen never dreamed of going to the studio without a 
chaperon ; she gave the conventionality no thought, but 
accepted it as needfuU But the question that arose was, 
** Whom should she take ? ^ 

The answer was not inspiriting — it must be either 
Elizabeth, or her mother. 

The idea of the former was jarring in the extreme. 
The intrusion of the flippant, insipid chatter she was 
l)eginning to know so well, into the peaceful artistic 
atmosphere, seemed — the more she thought of it — an 
utter impossibility. Helen doubted whether Harding 
would be able to work against it; for he had told her 
so often how easily influenced he was by his surroundings, 
how inspiring some were, how very detrimental others 
could be. He had openly revelled in her society, telling 
her that she brought the atmosphere of artistic inspira- 
tion with her, in their mutual interests and her know- 
ledge, which often sm*passed his own, in the matter of 
books and historical reference. 

It was not possible to imagine Elizabeth entering into 
a discussion of the rival merits of Michael Angelo's sculp- 
ture and his painting, or enjoying a sui*vey of the turbu- 
lent times through which the genius of Dante throve 
unblemished. She could not have understood how these 
two kindred spirits loved to marvel together at the extra- 
ordinary strength and tenacity of art in the nature of 
man, that it could weather such stress and storm as the 
City of Flowers passed through, century after century, 
and could give to the world that succession of poets, 
painters, sculptors, workers in metal, pottery, stone, and 
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wood, who make the Florence of to-day what it is — ^the 
home of grand achievements. 

It is doubtful whether Elizabeth had so much as heard 
of such names as Dante, Fra Angelico, Benvenuto Cellini, 
the Delia Robbias, or even Giotto ; if she had, they would 
have represented so many tedious old bores who had 
bothered her in her school days, and were now best 
forgotten. 

Not that Elizabeth did not read — she was seldom with- 
out a book in her hands ; but her literature consisted of 
the jfeuiUetons in the daily paper, which she devoured 
with avidity — the stories, but not the articles, in maga- 
zines. Her greatest favourites were penny novelettes, 
which she procured by the dozen, filling her silly head 
with romance of a pernicious nature as regards effect — ^at 
least, in that it stultified all desire for more solid thought 
or mental development. She frequently pressed her pets 
upon her sister; and, when she found they were not 
acceptable, enjoyed nothing better than trying to prove 
to her, by telling her the story, what she had missed. 
There was nothing for it but to listen patiently — wonder- 
ing the while at the intellect such ruobish could suffice, 
and arguing that, vapid as the stories might be, they 
were a little better than Elizabeth^s original thoughts. 

She pictured what would be Harding^s feelings if the 
girl amused herself by regaUng him with tales of this 
description — and shivered. No, she decided ; Elizabeth 
should not be her escort to the studio — she could not 
stand it, either for herself or for Harding. There was, 
therefore, no one left but her mother. At that point 
thought paused — the rough, unpretentious, uncultured 
mother! But when she let her mind dwell upon the 
subject, she knew that with all her peculiarities of speech, 
her lack of polish and education, she would rauier a 
hundred times claim her mother as her close relation 
than either of the other two. Her form of ill-breeding, 
patent as it was to every one, was of the kind to jar 
upon the outer, not the inner, sensibilities ; and therein 
lay, as Helen knew, the difference in her feelings towards 
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her parents. Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary would never grate 
on any one'*s nerves by bumptiousness or over-much 
speaking ; she had not an atom of the self-assertion that 
characterised her husband'^s every movement. The more 
Helen watched her, the more did she realise how diffident 
and unassuming she was. 

Now that she came to look back upon it, she marvelled 
that this silent, retiring woman could be the same who 
had broken out so passionately on the night of her arrival 
— judging by her daily life, she seemed utterly incapable 
of it. She had plenty of opportunities for displaying a 
good deal of temper, had she been by nature a passionate 
woman ; for Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, in his desire to im- 
prove her, nagged at her intermittently all day. Whether 
with a view reidly to correcting her, or whether merely to 
show o£P his own superiority, Helen could not fathom ; 
but he badgered his wife incessantly about her speech, 
with copious reminders of the many advantages she had 
thrown away, and the assurance that he had erudged her 
nothing that could make a lady of her. But she patiently 
bore with him, and made no reply. Then, Elizabeth^s 
manner to her was most irritatingly disdainful and cool ; 
she took no trouble to disguise her amusement or annoy- 
ance, as the case might be, over the slips and blunders 
the poor woman so frequently made — yet she received no 
remonstrance. It seemed to Helen that for years there 
must have been the wear and tear of this system of 
persecution, originally begun, of course, with the inten- 
tion of education; but Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary never 
made reply of any description. At first Helen wondered 
whether this was due to sheer suUenness, but the impres- 
sion wore ofi^ with closer study of the haggard face ; its 
expression was harassed, nervous, often utterly dispirited 
and weary, but never sulky. 

Towards herself her mother's manner was consistently 
strained; she bore herself with reserve, and obviously 
avoided being left alone with her. When speech was neces- 
sary she spoke deprecatingly and almost deferentially, 
with a touch of awed respect. Helen came gradually 
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to the conclusion that she was intensely shy, certainly 
embarrassed in her presence, and perhap averse to it 
because of her resentment at the disparity between herself 
and her child, which placed Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary in 
the anomalous position of inequality with her own closest 
kindred. It was even possible, the girl thought, that for 
this reason her mother disliked her, and it was this idea 
that made the matter so difficult to deal with; it was 
delicate in the extreme. In the first place, she desired 
above all things to remove the unnatural barrier which 
had no right to exist between mother and child, but in 
the second she instinctively shrank from pushing herself 
where she was not wanted. 

So when she came to the conclusion that her mother 
must, if possible, act as duenna at the sittings in Harding^s 
studio, the qu^ion was: How was it to be managed.'^ 
How should Helen prevail upon her to be her companion 
when even now, after a few strained commonplaces about 
the weather, she was seized with a sudden restlessness and 
could not remain in a room alone with her ? 

It happened on the Saturday afternoon following the 
Sale of Work that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary wanted Helen 
for a drive in the motor, to show her the working of some 
new contrivance which he had recently had added to the 
car. It struck her suddenly that this would be the very 
opportunity for an uninterrupted interview with her 
mother, if only she could get rid of the other two. They 
were all sitting together in the drawing-room after lunch, 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary poring over her Bible according 
to her usual custom ; it was almost as if she sought refuge 
in its pages, and felt she could not be expected to talk as 
long as she was reading. Helen refused the invitation 
to go for the dinve, €uid no persuasions would move 
her; so Mt. Dawson-St. Hillary had* to be content with 
Elizabeth. 

When the pair were fairly started, Helen returned to 
the drawing-room, which, as she had expected, was empty, 
her mother and the little brown Book having vanished. 
Determined not to be nonplussed by this, she went 
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upstairs without hesitation to her mother^s door, and 
knocked. The voice that responded was undoubtedly 
surprised, but this was nothing to the expression of 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hi)lary''s face when she saw who de- 
manded admittance. She was seated by the window with 
her hands folded over the inevitable little brown Book 
which lay in her lap ; it was evident that she had not 
retired to read— could it have been to meditate ? and if 
so, upon what ? Helen wondered. She had a little feeling 
of diffidence about her intrusion, for she was evidently 
not pleasurably received — only with some little consterna- 
tion, and certainly dismay, t 

" May I come in ? *** she inquired, standing on the thres- 
hold. 

** If you please,'' was the reply. 

It was so abruptly stiff and formal, that it almost 
sounded as if an inclination to say "Miss** had been 
nipped in the bud. As she spoke, Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillary rose to her feet. 

" Please don't let me disturb you," Helen said gently, 
recognising the deference in the act and feeling keenly 
how out of place it was. " If I may sit with you a little 
while, I want to talk to you." 

The woman looked bewildered, but, complying with the 
request, sat down again. 

The likeness between the two at the moment was extra- 
ordinary, even to the expression of their faces ; but in 
all things the faded woman was the ghost of the girl. 
Helen's little feeling of diffidence in approaching her sub- 
ject shone from Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary "s eyes, in depre- 
cating timidity at the situation in which she found herself. 

" Mother, I have come to ask you a great favour," Helen 
said gently. 

The woman started, and flushed vividly. It was not 
unusual for Helen to address her as " Mother " — indeed 
she made a steady practice of it as a form ; but there was 
something special in her intonation just now — a strange, 
unfamiliar note, which somehow thrilled her hearer through 
and through. To speak to her father by name, Helen found 
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almost an impossibility; she used the term ** father^ in 
speaking of him, but never directly if it was possible to 
avoid it. 

" Me ? '" said Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary incredulously. 

" Yes, no one else can do it for me.'^ 

The worn face became suddenly interested, but there 
was no other response. 

" You know that I have promised to sit for Mr. Harding^s 
next statue ? ^ Helen inquired. 

" Yes,** was the answer; "your father 'ave told me all 
about it.^ The puzzled expression increased in the blue 
eyes. 

" I shall have to go to the studio every day. I can^'t go 
by myself, and I want you always to come with me." 

" Me ? ** cried Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary again. 

" Please," Helen said, her face lighted up with eager- 
ness. 

It was a very serious matter — her mother or Elizabeth, 
and — ^failing her mother — inevitably Elizabeth. That was 
how it stood in her mind at the moment ; and she was far 
from certain that she would gain the day. 

"But whatever good would I be?" inquired Mrs. 
Dawson-St. Hillary, as if she could not believe the evi- 
dence of her own ears. " If you're lonely and want 
company, there's Elizabeth could go with you." 

"But I don't want Elizabeth, I want you. And it isnt 
only for the walk, but actually while I am there, that I 
want you." The pleading was very genuine ; the beautiful 
mellow voice softly persuasive. 

"But whatever for?" asked the mother in perplexity. 

" Because it is the right thing to do," Helen said a little 
lamely ; " it looks better. When I was in Florence a lady 
always went with me for my sittings." 

" But Elizabeth would do better than me," Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary said tonelessly; "she's used to company, I 
ain't. I shouldn't know what to do with myself." 

" But I don't want Elizabeth," Helen persisted quietly ; 
" she wouldn't do at all, because — for one thing — she would 
talk a great deal too much, and it would interrupt Mr. 
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Harding. It must be some one who is very quiet. And 
there is nothing to be done. Why, you could bring 
your Bible and read it there just as comfortably as 
in the drawing-room.^ The last idea was a veritable 
inspiration. 

"Could I now?'' Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary said. 
Then added : " But if there ain't nothink to do, I don't 
see any good of me comin'. Don't you like the young 
gentleman .J* " 

Helen was startled. "Yes, very much," she said; 
"but why.?" 

"I thought perhaps that was why you didn't want 
to be alone along of 'im," explained her mother, becoming 
quite animated. "I know there was fellers when I was 
a gurl that I wouldn't walk out with, because I didn't 
like 'em, and as sure as fate they'd want to kiss me — 
but when Tom come along, Fd liefer 'ave been alone with 
'im than 'ave any one else with us. That would 'ave bin 
a queer way of keepin' company." 

Helen pondered over the words a second ; they seemed 
somehow very pointed towards the end of the speech. 

"But I am not — not keeping company with Mr. 
Harding,", she said, with a little hesitancv over the un- 
familiar term; "we are just very good friends, and 
nothing more." 

"Dear me!" Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary exclaimed in 
undisguised surprise; "I thought Mr. Dawson said — 

I mean your father " she broke off suddenly. ITiere 

was a curious change in Helen's expression, that the 
mother was quick to see because she was so used to scorn 
and anger and constant disapproval. What she did not 
realise was, that this was not directed towards herself. 
The flashing eyes startled her; the disdainful curve of 
the beautiful mouth made her quiver. 

"Did he say that I was engaged, or likely to become 
engaged, to Mr. Harding?" Helen asked with intense 
calm — but there was a vibration in her voice now. 

"He didn't say you was — oh no— only 'e 'oped — 
leastways 'e thought it would be very nice. Oh, p'raps 
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I didn**! ought to 'ave said anythink to you about it. 
rm so sorry — and your father will be that vexed with 
me! rm always gettin'' in the wrong somehow with 
my silly tongue. Oh dear, oh dear!** 

She was white with fear, actually trembling. The 
momentary wave of anger fell back within Helen, and 
made way for an intense pity. It was horrible to her 
that any one should be so finghtened as was this poor 
woman : the girl felt suddenly as she had done that first 
night, when the cowardly blow fell upon her mother'^s 
lips and silenced them — she looked lonely, unprotected, 
helpless, even as she had done then. 'Helen leant 
forward; and, taking one of the thin restless hands in 
both her own, held it firmly. 

"It^s all right, mother dear,'' she said; "there is no 
need for any one to know anything about it but our two 
selves. I shall not speak of it, you may be quite sure. 
Will you try and understand that it doesn't matter what 
you say to me, for I shall repeat nothing? Just trust 
me." 

She spoke exactly in the caressing tones that she 
might have adopted towards a scared child. The effect 
was extraordinary. It was exactly like the dawning of 
day in a grey sky — a strange un&miliar light creeping 
stealthily into the sunken eyes and over the worn tace : 
it was a look of awed but sublime wonder, for which 
there was no outward expression. The atmosphere was 
instinct with unspoken feeling. We may believe that 
at such moments the conscious souls are meeting beyond 
the ken of our human intelligence — and thus is love 
bom. 

Helen watched her mother with a strange thrill, and 
then the tension was too much to bear. 

"You will, won't you?" she said softly, to break the 
silence. 

^^ I believe I can," said the woman. She paused — then 
said again, " I do believe I can." 

** You must indeed," Helen insisted gently. 

She was tingling with suppressed excitement, and 
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could hardly understand herself. Whenever Helen was 
very deeply moved, she longed immediately to get away 
and face it out alone ; emotion bereft her of words, and 
her thoughts needed the space of silence in which to 
disentangle themselves. It was now her desire to end 
this interview as quickly as possible; she did not feel 
as if she could bear a moment more of it. 

" Then you will always come with me to the studio ? "" 
she asked presently, as her mother did not speak. 

"Surely — if you want me,*" answered the woman 
dreamily, feeling half dazed. 

" I do indeed,"" said the girl. 

She rose to her feet, and, putting an arm round her 
mother'^s shoulders stooped and kissed her very simply — 
then turned hurriedly, and left the room. 

Away, out into the sunlight, went Helen — with a 
craving for fresh air above all things, and solitude. 

And up in her room, her arms resting on the table, her 
face buried in them, Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary gave way 
to a passion of sobs, utterly incomprehensible and unex- 
pected to herself. 

**0h 'Elen, my little 'Elen,"" she reiterated again and 
again. " Oh 'Elen, is it really you ? **' 
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CHAPTER XIII 

Lady Wynston'*s Sale of Work seemed to be the signal 
for all the other entertainments in the neighbourhood, 
social or charitable, to begin. There had been a few 
tennis parties previous to it, but the bigger affaii*s came 
now — the genuine garden parties whereat every one met 
every one else with whom they had been at a garden 
party last week, and came hither for what purpose no one 
could tell, unless it was to eat some one else^s tea, display 
a new garment, and indulge in variations upon last week^s 
small talk. The weather was a great stand-by and well- 
worn subject; it was behaving exceedingly well on the 
whole. A pleasing variety upon garden parties were 
garden meetings, which were really of the same genus 
with an element of charity thrown in, and a silver collec- 
tion at the end of a lecture on behalf of some missionary 
work. A great many earnest people, who habitually did 
not make merry but now came out gaily attired, attended 
these, and of course Lady This would be present — not 
that she was interested in this particular meeting, her pet 
project lying in some other direction, but because her own 
garden meeting or Sale of Work loomed in the immediate 
future, and it was only politic to patronise Mrs. That'^s 
little affair, on the system of tit-for-tat in anticipation. 

Inhere is nothing perhaps over which we bore ourselves " 
and our neighbours more than our methods of palatable 
charities, thrust down the latter^s throats with a tea 
which, represented in coin, would in itself have made a 
handsome contribution to the fiind we are so notably 
supporting. But we still go on doing it, and shall do to 
the end of time. 

Miss Brown had a meeting for the Reclaimed Burglars'" 
Society, which, after the recital of many realistic tales by 
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the speaker, and the display of a set of tools in most 
common use for breaking into houses, sent every one home 
with their flesh creeping. It was clear that no place was 
safe to sleep in save only the open air, for shutters, bars, 
and bolts could be of no avail against the professional 
burglar : the only chance for the public was to reclaim 
him. The collection on that occasion was a large one. 

Mrs. Cutland favoured Deep-Sea Fishermen, to whom 
went all her harsh knittings. Here most people, antici- 
pating the watchfid eye of Mrs. Pryce, who took round 
the silver salver, gave accordingly. But the donations 
were as varied as the donors themselves: the cautious 
brought all they intended to spend, and no more : the 

Practical came armed with a choice of two sums to 
e given accordingly as the worthiness of the cause was 
impressed upon them, which largely depended upon the 
eloquence of the speaker : the nigg&rdly with a view to 
matching the least' possible coin: the careless with a full 
purse and an open mind : and the generous with what 
they could honestly spare. It was but a matter of 
disposition, after all. 

As the weather was so lovely, picnics were very much 
in vogue, and perhaps the most enjoyable form of amuse- 
ment because the least formal — at least, so thought 
Arthur Harding, who found himself conveyed hither and 
thither to all these things in the Court carriage as escort 
to hi? aunt and Estelle. 

The popularity of the young man, evinced at Lady 
Wynston'*s Sale of Work, increased with rapid strides; he 
was very greatly in demand at all the houses round about. 

" We pester you with invitations,'' Mrs. Sjparks once 
laughingly remarked, " because it is so refreshmg to have 
a dependable layman in the neighbourhood. It breaks 
the monotony of the clerical cut at one's parties, don't 
you know." 

But. Harding was acceptable in reality for more than 
that. He was, to begin with, a brilliant talker when in 
the mood for it, and that state of being depended entirely 
upon his surroundings : if they were congenial, and he was 
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once sensible of his welcome, he could shine with an ease 
and a grace which gained greatly in charm from the fact 
that he was an Englishman but the son of a foreign 
mother, and that he had been educated abroad in a 
school of polish that our sturdy Briton deems superfluous, 
but his wife rather admires. 

Upon one subject only was Harding reserved almost 
to obstinacy, and that was his work — ^he could not be 
brought to discuss it. All questions respecting his next 
statue were gravely set aside, deftly prevaricated. It 
became widely acknowledged that he was most retiring 
despite his great genius, and this produced two effects in 
his favour: he was voted delightfully unaffected, and 
lacking in vanity because he could not be induced to 
^* talk shop,^ as it was commonly expressed : and it lent 
an air of mystery to the forthcoming work — a subtle 
fascination which attracted and accumulated and was ever 
kept afloat by groundless rumour and wild speculation. 

It is difficult to say how, or why, even when it was 
started ; but a notion presently got abroad there was just 
one peison who knew rather more than others of the 
young lellow'^s hopes and ambitions, and that was Ida 
Hodgson-Cairns. Perhaps it merely b^an with a little 
harmless chaff amongst her girl-friends, a laughing 
rejoinder from Ida to turn the subject, a wise little 
" Ah ! wouldn^t you like to know ? ^ but certain it is that 
no one would have been more surprised than the girl 
herself had she known that anything was seriously thought 
about it. She was not conscious of the fact that she and 
Arthur Harding were drifting rather conspicuously into 
running in a couple ; neither was he. At Lady Wynston'^s 
sale he had somehow got to know her better than any of 
the others ; she was a oright finendly girl, and the fact of 
his being a stranger appealed to her sympathies. Lady 
Wynston laughingly enjoined her to *' malce use of him," 
and this she frankly did ; not that she could not have 
done all the things he assisted her with, just as well 
without him, but he looked so forlorn standing about 
doing nothing that it seemed only kind. She was amply 
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repaid by the discovery that he was a most interesting 
companion. It happened later in the day that they were 
sent off together on various errands, the raffles and so 
forth, and also he was delegated to look after her refresh- 
ment. An out-of-door introduction on such an occasion 
as this launches an acquaintance with astonishing swift- 
ness away from the usual conventionalities, and people 
often fina themselves in deep waters before they are at all 
prepared for it. 

Harding found Ida Hodgson-Cainis infinitely easier to 
get on with than his dark-eyed dreamy cousin Elstelle. 
The latter perplexed him ; there was always a little barrier 
of stifihess between them beyond which he never got. 
The feeling provoked him; but after persistent efforts 
to win her good graces, he grew tii*ed, and with some in- 
ward contempt dubbed her " very young.**^ It was Ida 
Hodgson-Cairns M-ho undertook to make a tennis player 
of him ; she was splendid at all games, and he was con- 
stantly given to her as a partner for a handicap. So 
things ran on with a smooth surface and a subtle under- 
current that no one was at all aware of, and HardlUg may 
be said to have been enioying himself. The dilettanteism 
of the life he was now leading, the novelty of it, charmed 
him into a kind of stupor ; and he let things drift into 
the background that were too substantial to melt away 
out of his life altogether, and which, had he possessed an 
ounce of common-sense, he must have known were best 
taken heed of. 

Meanwhile, in the midst of his amusements he was 
making preparations to begin work ; but it took him six 
weeks to get his materials and tools together, and estab- 
lish himself in working order in the studio. One great 
event happened to him — and that was the sale of his 
statue at an uncommonly good price to an American. 
He went up to London constantly on business, making 
week-end trips purposely not to interfere with any big 
entertainments in the country, and made all his arrange- 
ments most satisfactorily. The supreme good fortune 
that was befalling him elated him beyond words, and 
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kept him iu such good spirits that it was not surpris- 
ing his popularity grew apace. Lady Wynston was 
thoroughly proud of him, and furthered his interests 
both by word and deed most unsparingly. 

In all this time he saw nothing of Helen. Their 
paths never crossed ; she was never at any of the places 
to which he went so frequently. But at last the day 
arranged for the first sitting arrived, and he awaited 
his model with an incredible tumult of thought and 
an uncomfortable difiidence he had not altogether 
expected. He wished now that, instead of writing a 
note, he had managed to call at St. Hillary, and thereby 
obeyed an inner prompting which had advised him 
that, considering the sittings were gratuitous, it was 
no more than he ought to do in common civility. But 
there had been difficulties in the way: Lady Wynston 
had insisted upon his remaining at the Court at least 
until he began work, and only to-night was he going 
to sleep at last at the Wynston Arms, where he had 
taken his bachelor^s quarters. It was next to impossible 
to go where one chose, or do as one liked, in someone 
else^s house, he assured and reassured himself. 

Into the midst of which meditations Helen was 
announced, with her mother. 

" Oh, how do you do. Miss Dawson-St. Hillary ? "" he 
said, greeting her with a little touch of effusion. " How 
awfully good it is of you to come! How do you do, 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary ?*** This he added, as Helen cut 
short his gratitude with the introduction to her mother. 

It was the first time Harding had seen Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary, and he was somewhat taken aback by two 
things: the faded likeness in the woman^s worn features 
to Helen, and the appalling garishness of her gown — for 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had insisted upon her donning 
her very best red and old gold costume for the occasion. 
When Helen saw it it had been too late to make any 
alteration — ^besides, it seemed almost hopeless to suggest 
such a thing — she certainly could not have made her 
father understand the meaning of the phrase ^^ bad taste."" 
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At first when he heard of the escort, Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary was most averse to the idea of Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary^s going with Helen at all, but he quickly 
discovered that he had a match for himself in his eldest 
daughter'*s tenacity to an opinion, and that she would 
not give in. 

"What do you want any one for?'' he asked 
wonderingly. " Tm sure Mr. Harding would a deal 
sooner have you all to hisself! I don't believe in 
spoiling sport, I don't, and Hwo is company, three is 
none,' as the saying is." 

"I am not going without mother," was Helen's 
quiet rejoinder. 

"But why take her if you're a bit bashful at the 
beginning?" Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary proceeded in 
dismay. "She don't know how to behave herself, and 
there's Elizabeth that does." 

It made no difference to Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's 
statements that both Elizabeth and his wife were 
present — he did not qualify them. 

" Yes, take me, Helen — do," exclaimed Elizabeth, 
who had suffered an intense disappointment on hearing 
the arrangement. "At least you won't be afraid to see 
me open my lips." 

Helen flashed a look of supreme scorn at the girl. 
The speech was one of the countless little stings daily 
inflict^, and encouraged by the father whenever he 
happened to be irritated himself. 

"Thank you," Helen said calmly, "but I infinitely 
prefer mother's manners to Elizabeth's." 

It was her first real opportunity of championship, 
because it immediately concerned herself, and she took 
it without a second's hesitation. It seemed to electrify 
her hearers into silence for the moment, and, glancing 
at her mother, she found her flushed — her blue eyes 
were swimming with tears. 

"What do you mean?" Elizabeth inquired with an 
angry gulp, pulling herself together. 

" Tlmt you simply don't know how to behave yourself 
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when you speak to mother like that,^ Helen rejoined 
readily. ^^It isn^t right to begin with, and it is also 
very t)ad form. Mother, will you get ready now? I 
don't want to be late."^ 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was a dull red. Twice he 
essayed to speak and gave it up : 

" You — ^you — "^ he began splutteringly. 

Helen eyed him — ^with calm surprise in every line 
of her face, and that utter stillness which so baffled 
and bewildered him. 

"Oh— do as you please,^ he broke out at last, 
manifestly changing his intention; "it's nothing to me 
how you manage your affairs. But don't say I didn't 
warn you. You'll put on your best dress though. 
Missus, and not go shaming me before the quality as 
if I didn't know how to set you up : mind you'll go 
in your red and gold, and no other." 

After that the red and gold gown had to pass muster. 
Helen scarcely felt it worth while to make a second 
scene, even if there had been time; but the awful- 
ness of its contrasts, and its inappropriateness to the 
colouring of the wearer, made her shiver painfully. 

She felt rather than saw Harding's dismay; and the 
little humiliation of the moment, that was no more 
than a gnat-bite in reality, chilled her manner. Harding's 
heart sank, he was sure she was thinking of his neglect ; 
it seemed monstrous to himself at the present time, 
and he longed to vindicate himself in her eyes. 

" Fm so awfully sorry I haven't been able to come and 
see you since the Sale," he said with genuine feeling, " but 
the truth is, I have been so busy I haven't known what to 
do with myself. For one thing, Fve sold my statue." 

"You have!" exclaimed Helen, with real pleasure 
for his success ; " I congratulate you most heartily." 

Harding drew a breath of intense relief: it was all 
right then, she had not resented his treatment ! 

" Fve had to be up in London a good deal about it, 
as you can imagine," he went on, " and also getting my 
materials together has taken time." 
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"Naturally,*" Helen said quietly. 

She had apparently never given his behaviour a 
thought, expecting nothing of him, exacting nothing. 
It was wonderful! Harding scarcely knew whether he 
liked it or not, as he became used to the sense of relief: 
was it just possible that she had been indifferent as to 
whether he appeared or not, and had not noticed his 
omission? The notion piqued him. Why, if he failed 
to go and see the Hodgson-Cairns once in every five 
days, without the valid excuse of having seen them 
somewhere else between whiles, he was greeted with a 
chorus of: "Where have vou been? We thought you 
had quite deserted us !*" Ihis was not in accordance with 
his recently acquired tastes. Besides, it was Helen ! 

And now that he came to see her again, and hear her 
low mellow voice, he wondered how he had managed to 
keep away from her. The old magnetic spell wove itself 
about him — the feeling that was due partly to the artist 
in him, greatly to the man ; she pleased and soothed his 
senses with her grandeur; it thrilled him just to look 
at her. 

He stood silent, gazing at her a perceptible time, 
and she caught the expression in his eyes and coloured 
a little. 

"My orders, please,^ she said with a little laugh; 
"we are wasting your time shockingly. First let us 
settle mother comfortably, and then tell me what I 
am to do.^ 

Harding came to himself with a jerk, and Mrs. 
Dawson-St. Hillary was placed in an easy chair by a 
window. It was always Harding'^s custom to put any 
extra member of the party behind him when he was at 
work, that he might not be distracted by anything 
exterior to the subject. He was not sorry for the rule 
to-day ; for he did not know how he could have borne, 
for several hours on end, the glare of bright red and gold 
clashing so abominably with the faded copper hair. He 
noticed, however, that Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary was very 
unlike her husband, being both shy and silent. She 
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ventured nothing beyond her **'ow do you do?'' and 
a few "thank you's*" as he settled her into her place. 
For this he was devoutly thankful. And then he turned 
to Helen, and forgot all else again just in the joy of 
having her to look at, gloating over the thought that 
all this loveliness was now his to transmit into stone — 
his, wherewith to startle the very world of Art. 

"What dress ?■" Helen asked, endeavouring to keep 
him to the point. 

She was not at all sure of the expression of his eyes 
to-day, which reminded her so forcibly of their last 
interview in Florence, when she had been obliged to 
keep him at bay. She wondered whether she had been 
wise to permit this contact after all. 

" Grecian,*" said the man, " and your hair in keeping. 
I shan't want you to put on the dress to-day, of course ; 
but if you don't mind the bother of doing your hair, 
there is an awfully jolly little dressing-room through that 
door, and everything you can want there. I have put a 
sketch in front of the looking-glass to give you an idea 
of my exact meaning for your get-up." 

Helen disappe€ired through the door he pointed out. 
Harding turned with a feeling of distinct boredom, 
wondering what on earth to say to Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillary, and found her, to his infinite surprise, already 
engrossed in a little brown volume suspiciously like a 
Bible or prayer-book. To interimpt the study of such 
literature ne instinctively felt would be inappropriate; so 
he turned to the sorting of his tools and said nothing, 
pondering upon the eccentricity of the lady the while. 

When Helen returned he was entirely satisfied, and 
gave himself up to the business of posing her, to the 
exclusion of every other thought. Then it was that 
they drifted into their old steady relationship of sculptor 
and model, and with satisfaction Helen saw his eyes 
lose their restlessness and that strange inner light ; they 
were merely critical and interested — that was all; and 
he was carried away by the enthusiasm of his artistic 
temperament. 
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The prescribed hours for the sitting sped like lightning, 
and no one realised the time until the gong in the house 
boomed out its warning in the distance, and aroused 
them. 

And in the meantime they had talked of many things, 
and gone back in spirit to the good old days when 
Helenas sunshine hacl existed to her knowledge — and 
Arthur^s also, could he but have realised it. But thev 
talked in the abstract, avoiding pei*sonalities, and all 
the while the little brown volume was open on its 
owner's lap; but sometimes she dozed to the hum of 
the two pleasant voices speaking of things that were 
as Greek to her, and the drone of the bees in the 
flowers outside. 

Lady Wynston had bargained that the sittings should 
only take place in the morning, prevailing upon Harding 
with the idea that he was fast becoming indispensable to 
her ; she might happen to want him to go out with her : 
besides, she assured him, it was not good policy to shut 
himself up too entirely yet, until he had got a firmer 
footing in the county. So he gave in, with a mental 
reservation that it should only be just at first. Presently, 
he felt certain, his theme would run away with him, and 
everjrthing else would have to go to the winds. 

Absorbed as he was to-day, however, there was no help 
for it but to bid farewell to his model and let her go, 
though he did it with deepest regret. 

And she too, as she wended her way at her mother's 
side through the park, was feeling sorry that it was so 
long until to-morrow. This little taste of emancipation 
from the new life had left her with a sense of horrible 
desolation, awakening old memories and arousing the 
spirit of odious contrast with full force. The craving 
for Florence and the old home was upon her; and she 
faced the new with such a revulsion of feeling as she 
turned her footsteps towards it, that she could not bring 
herself to talk at once. 

Her compcmion was equally dumb. The habit of 
silence had so grown upon Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary, that 
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it never seemed to occur to her to speak unless she was 
spoken to. This it was that had puzzled Helen so 
exceedingly at first; but now that she was familiar 
with the result of her mother^s opening her lips, she 
wondered no longer ; the poor woman had learnt to be 
mute in sheer self-defence, as her only protection against 
the bullying system called education m which bom her 
husband and her child had indulged, not for her benefit, 
but their own. Helen saw more and more clearly that 
the scene on the night of her arrival could not have been 
a common one. She recognised in it now the result of 
years of pent-up misery; it was the one ungovernable 
expression of accumulated agony brought to a crisis by 
her own appearance, one burning retort to the countless 
insults heaped upon her for more than half her lifetime. 
That the perpetual friction and irritation had not turned 
her into a scold and a regular shrew was the only marvel ; 
but it was not in her nature to be either the one or the 
other. The spirit had been crushed feirly out of her, 
and left her hushed and still, except for just that once 
when she had felt herself bereft of everything, even the 
ideal she had held closely to her breast and dung to. 
Then she was, metaphorically, brought to bay, with her 
back against the wall, and forced to show fight. 

So starved and benumbed had her nature been, so 
permeated with the great reticence of silence, that there 
was no perceptible difference in her, when she and 
Helen met again after the interview which had been 
as unexpected to the one as to the other. Seeing them 
together, no uninitiated outsider could possibly have 
guessed that anything unusual had occurred between 
them — for which Helen, at least, was thankful. She 
was by nature so undemonstrative, that any continued 
exhibition of intense feeling would have inevitably thrown 
her b€u;k on herself, to the extent of chilling the new 
sensation in her heart towards her mother. Perhaps it 
was more the pity that is akin to love than love itself; 
but it thrilled her strangely even now, to remember that 
moment of supreme feeling. It had left her with a 
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passion of longing to guard and protect this helpless, 
defenceless being, for whom no one seemed to have a 
kind word or thought. It was beyond her to put it 
into words, nor would she have dreamed of approaching 
her mother upon the subject with intention again : how 
she had spoken at all as she had done, was a mystery to 
her; but tnat she did not regret it, was due more than a 
little to the reticence of this patient woman, who was, 
it appeared, as reserved as herself. 

From that day there were but two changes in Mrs. 
Dawson-St. Hillary that were visible to Helen : whereas 
hitherto she had seemed to be afraid of being caught 
loojcing at her, she now constantly let her eyes rest upon 
her eldest daughter, as if it gave her deepest satis£Eu;tion 
only to see her. Nor would she turn away at once when 
Helen looked her way, but met the blue eyes with a 
wistful, steady gaze. And she no longer avoided being 
left alone with her. But she seldom spoke, and led her 
monotonous existence from day to day just the same, the 
little brown volume always to the fore. 

To-day the walk to the studio had been very silent 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary had not even commented upon 
Helen'*s extraordinary championship of herself; it seemed 
probable that they would be no more talkative on the 
way home. But presently Helen roused herself and said 
gently : 

** I hope you are not very tired, mother. It is a long 
time to sit and wait.*" 

" Not me,^ Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary responded quickly ; 
" I'm not tired. Bless you, it's a bit of a change for me." 

"I hoped it would be," Helen replied, "and I think 
you will find it interesting to watch Mr. Harding as 
the statue goes on : it is wonderful to see the clay 
shaping and forming into a human being, I think." 

There was a long pause. Then Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillary did an unusual thing — she spoke of her own 
accord. 

""Elen," she said pathetically, "father Mcere quite 
right — I'm not fit to go with you ; I'm nothink but an 
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unlearned, common woman that oughtn^t to go anywhere. 
But the likes of you ought ter 'ave somebody you needn't 
be ashamed on tor a mother — not me." 

The tone — ^the helpless weariness of it — went right to 
Helen's heart 

** Don't, dear," she said ; " please don't speak of your- 
self like that." 

**But I must," Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary continued; 
" I've bin thinking about it ever since the day you come, 
and first it made me kind of angry. But just lately I've 
bin wishin' with all my 'eart I 'ad bettered myself for 
your sake.*" 

Helen was amazed. Here was an unfolding indeed; 
the poor cramped soul was stretching itself at last, but 
with a weary sigh of pain in the movement. 

** Mother,'' said the girl impulsively, "I would far 
rather have you just what you are, than pretending to be 
something different. The one thing is true — ^the other 
felse." 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary turned quickly and looked at 
her. 

" Do you think that ? " she asked eagerly. " It's what 
I was always a-saying to myself in the old days; I 
couldn't abide trying to look more than I was, it didn't 
seem right some'ow or what the Lord 'ad meant for us, 
and I'd rather a deal 'ave bin poor. What with that, and 
you being took from me, I didn't seem to 'ave the 'eart to 
try — what's more, I wouldn't — that were the wickedest 
part, I wouldrCty 

Helen slipped her arm through her mother's, and 
walked close to her. ^^ I don't think it was wicked," she 
said softly. 

" Ah, but it were," Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary exclaimed, 
^^ because it were setting myself agin my 'usband that 
I'd promised to obey. It's a strange thing, but that 
thought never come to me till lately that it were a sin 
of me not to try." 

Helen remembered the story of her mother's life as her 
father bad expounded it to her, and how, even then, her 
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heart bad been moved to pity for tbe poor badgered 
woman. 

"You really never did try, then?" she asked with 
quiet interest. 

"Not 'never,'*" corrected the woman; "sometimes I 
would, just for a spell to please 'im — but then the mad- 
ness seemed to come down on me agin, and I think I 
wanted 'im to suffer like 'e was making me for want 
of you. Oh, I were a bad, bad woman.*"* Her face worked 
painfully a moment, but she pulled herself together with 
an effort. 

" I can understand it, though," Helen said gently. 

Again the sunken eyes were turned upon her, at first in 
surprise, but gradually the expression changed, and they 
were only deprecating. 

They walked on in silence awhile, and then again it 
was Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary who spoke. 

" I've bin thinkin' I'd like to tell you this," she said 
earnestly, "just so as you shouldn't blame father and 
think 'im 'arsh without a cause to me. If 'e is a bit cross < 
times 'e 'as 'is reason, and so, maybe, 'as EUzabeth." 

Helen's face hardened. " EUzabeth has no business to 
speak to you in the way she does," she said shortly. 

"That's a thing I've bin wantin' to say to you ever 
since we come out," Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary said, looking 
troubled. "Don't be 'ard on Elizabeth — she 've never 
bin brought up different, so she's not to know. It's been 
fretting me all the while I was sitting in the studio, to 
think as per'aps, through me, she's bin 'aving a sore 'eart 
all morning along of your speaking sharp to 'er." 

Helen met the sad eyes, and marvelled. This was 
heaping coals of fire indeed to take- account of Elizabeth'*s 
feelings — Elizabeth, who never in her life had once spared 
hers. The woman who had borne one incessant heartache 
for over four-and-twenty years could plead for one of her 
torturers ! 

And truly it was a more wonderful thing than Helen 
could at all grasp ; for this wpman had passed through 
seasons of intensest bitterness, wherein she had persuaded 
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herself that it would be gratifying to be able to return 
some of the pain inflicted upon her and see those others 
suffer — just for once. She had deemed it would be a 
satisfaction to her to see them humiliated and herself 
exalted, meting out scorn for scorn, stab for stab. But 
in the flood of tears following that strange instinctive 
discovery of the Helen she had longed for all these years 
in the Helen who had come back to her, all the sting had 
been washed away, and she repented her of it. This had 
been the burden of her thoughts for the last six weeks ; 
but never till now had she summoned up courage to 
speak, till Helenas partisanship had aroused in her the 
I>elief that common justice demanded it. The same 
strain of simplicity ran through the whole nature : the 
desire to be just and fair was on a par with the innate 
shrinking from all pretentiousness and ostentation. Here 
was an opportunity which a pettier disposition would 
have been quick to grasp, a chance of making a firiend 
and confidant to whom to pour out all her woes both past 
and present, and instead she tried to find extenuating 
circumstances for the offenders even at the expense of 
Helenas good opinion of herself. The nobility of it is not 
an uncommon one amongst those we are pleased to 
consider our inferiors, not only in station but in the 
graces of mind. It is but seldom, comparatively, that you 
find a cottage woman who would willingly drag her 
husband^s name through the dirt, however much he might 
deserve it; she usually protects him — with a goodly 
number of lies, it is true — ^but still it is a point of honour 
with her to do so. 

The generosity of it touched Helen to the quick. 
Beneath the rou^h exterior, from which she had been 
so ready to shrink at the outset, towards which up to a 
very recent date she had accorded little but pity, was a 
dignity demanding reverence and unqualified admiration. 
She paid it the only tribute that could have been the 
least use : so sincere and true did she understand it to be, 
that she attempted no argument or contradiction. It 
could only pain the earnest speaker to know that she 
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entirely disagreed, and that she could not possibly bring 
herself either to think well of, or make any excuse lor, her 
father or ElizabetL 

** I don't think Elizabeth will have minded very much 
what I said,^ she replied reassuringly. ^^ Besides, she will 
not have had much time to think about it, for you know 
she was going to her district visitors' meeting to-day."" 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary looked relieved, and said no 
more. 

When they reached home they discovered Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary and Elizabeth already at lunch, for they were 
nearly an hour late for it. 

"Dear, dear,*" Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said, looking 
distinctly disappointed at the sight of them, " there was 
I fancying you"'d stopped to dinner. I waited over the 
half-hour, and then we began. Elizabeth'^s been keeping 
me fine and amused with tales of her ongoings, and 
we could have done quite well without you, couldn^ 
we, Elizabeth?'' 

So far from looking sore of heart and depressed, Eliza- 
beth had all the air of being exceedingly elated and 
pleased with herself. 

" I don't expect you've had as much sport as me," she 
said, with an arch glance at her sister. 

" I dare say not," Helen rejoined, taking her seat at 
table, " but we have enjoyed ourselves thoroughly. Did 
you have a good meeting ? " 

"Oh, that was well enough," Elizabeth said with a 
series of little giggles. " That cat Mrs. Pryce was there, 
and Miss Brown and some others. It's awfully mixed, 
you know — fancy one of the Miss Cadwalladei's of the 
shop being a district visitor ! I was surprised." 

" Well, they might have left her out, I will say," Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary agreed sympathetically, as Helen 
merely remarked ** Oh " — which was very non-committing 
of her. 

" But the fun came afterwards," Elizabeth proceeded. 
" They talked a lot of rubbish, and I had some books 
given to me by Mr. Wynston. But I didn't let on at the 
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time I didn't understand a bit what I was to do with 
them, and that I hadn^t a notion what to say when I 
went visiting. I waited till the meeting was over and he 
had gone, and then I strolled out after him just to make 
sure he went straight home. When I saw it was all right 
I went to the Vicarage, and asked to see him." 

**0h, Elizabeth!' The ejaculation was out almost 
before Helen realised what sne was saying. 

"Well, what's the harm?" Elizabeth demanded 
sharply. "I looked back over my shoulder as I was 
going in, and caught sight of Mrs. Pryce. You should 
have seen her face — it was a treat ! I suppose she was 
really green with envy she hadn't anything to go to the 
Vicarage for herself.'' 

"I dare say she was," said Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, 
sticking out his under lip in a complacent grin. He was 
watching Elizabeth with pride; it was evident that he 
approved of her astuteness. Helen said nothing. 

**I was shown into the study, and there was Mr. 
Wynston sitting writing,'' Elizabeth went on. "He 
looked rather surprised to see me for a minute, but when 
I explained what I'd come about he was awfully nice, and 
made me understand eveiything beautifully. Then I got 
him to take me round the garden, and when I was coming 
away I asked him if he wouldn't come and see us soon. 
He stopped and thought a minute, and then said he 
would be very pleased to, if we should be at home this 
afternoon, so I said at once we would at tea-time, and he 
promised to come if nothing prevented him." 

" Now what do you think of that ? " Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary exclaimed jubilantly, sitting back in his chair and 
rubbing his hands together. "VVe'd just got that far 
when you came in. You might have asked your young 
man along too, Helen, and we'd have been quite serene, 
one apiece, and me and the missis." 

He nodded to his wife quite pleasantly; and she 
suddenly smiled back at him, with a look of wistful * 
gratitude for so kindly including her in the plan. 

" I shall not be at home for tea to-day," Helen said 
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quietly. '^I have promised to go and read to Mrs. 
Lloyd, for her son is away at the Highstone Horse Show, 
and she will be alone so long.*^ 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary looked instantly annoyed. 
" Oh, that's nothing to hold you,*" he said sharply ; ** I 
shouldn'^t take any account of that. Send a message if 
you like, to say youVe got company coming, in case she 
waits tea.*" 

" I couldn't do that,'' Helen replied ; " I promised I 
would go." 

Her father's displeasure increased visibly. **I don't 
see as you've any call to," he said shortly. 

" I never go back on my word," Helen said with equal 
brevity, and he knew himself nonplussed. 

" Well, I don't hold with setting people up and making 
much of them," he said warmly ; he never could brook 
being crossed in anything, and rapidly lost self-control. 
'^ It's enough to make them forget their places altogether, 
and I tell you, if I begin to find any familiarity about 
that young man with me, off the place he goes." 

** I don't think you need be afraid," Helen said, with 
a calmness that he found most irritating ; *^ he is quite 
respectful so far, isn't he ? " 

** That's neither here nor there, as the saying is," ex- 
claimed her father. " But what I do say is, don't you be 
surprised if you make them feel theirselves as good as us, 
and forget theirselves with all this going to visit them 
going on. What should you say one fine day if the 
young man was to ask you to marry him ? " 

" I should say * No,' " Helen said coolly. 

"I should think you would," cried Mr. Dawsou-St. 
Hillary, getting red in the face and thumping the table 
till the glasses rang again. ^^I'd disown a daughter of 
mine that didn't — I tell you that." 

Helen had no comment to ofier at this point; so 
she remained silent, apparently dutifully accepting the 
gratuitous paternal warning. The vanity and the blind- 
ness of this man she found something too amazing for 
comprehension, but she was beginning to be accustomed 
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to it, and could now hear calmly much that at first she 
had taken almost as an insult. She had for him and his 
opinions a very level contempt which neither rose nor 
fell, but merely waited expectantly for the next develop- 
ment. She was beginning to take it as " his way,*" but 
she did not like "his way'' any the better; nor did it 
cease to jar upon her sensibilities to reflect that such a 
man was her father. Not that she allowed herself to 
dwell upon the fact more than she could possibly help. 
She knew that could but tend to irritate and unfit her 
for the life she was bound to lead for an indefinite period ; 
but it was forced upon her now and then — and most 
flagrantly whenever she came, in his society, into contact 
with the outside world. 

That he should try to interfere with her actions in any 
way was a new departure to-day, and she was puzzled 
as to the meaning of it — not realising that Elizabeth's 
seeming triumph had elated him somewhat ; he was em- 
boldened to Jratncy himself less dependent upon Helen, 
after all, for the achievement of his heart's desire. He 
was also becoming a little restive at the slowness with 
which his ambition was being realised ; and it began to 
dawn upon him that Helen was making no efibrt whatever 
to ingratiate herself with the right set, but was going 
out of her way to be friendly with people likely to be 
derogatory, rather than helpful, to the cause. He had 
forgotten his dread lest she should leave St. Hillary. 
She was bound to stay for the sittings, and she showed 
no signs of restlessness or dissatisfaction that he could 
see ; she was even on good terms with her mother, from 
whom, if from any one, he had made up his mind she was 
likely to fly. So he was his normal self awhile; but, 
despite the bragging tone, he still inwardly stood in awe 
of the utter stiUness that could not be moved to passion 
of any description. 

It was quite true that Helen had been a great deal to 
the farm since the Sale of Work. She kept her promise to 
call on Mrs. Lloyd just two days later, and the attraction 
that she had felt toward David's mother had increased 
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perceptibly. With it also grew the intense pity for the 
blind woman. To watch her moving about her pretty 
home which she might never see was to realise something 
of her deprivations in life; the books that she would 
never open lying about, the flowers set daintily about 
in vases, which she had actually arranged but never 
looked upon — everything was a reminder of what she 
missed every minute of her life ; and to the girl it seemed 
as if her days must be but long, long nights awaiting 
light in utter darkness. So she pondered in her heart 
what she could do to brighten the desolate existence — 
she who had all her faculties so splendidly developed, and 
whose time was now so unoccupied. It seemed as if it 
would be but neighbourly — nay more, only Christian — 
to try and alleviate the tedium of the long hours in which 
David was always away. There was no word of com- 

!)laint to give Helen the keynote to the situation, )ret she 
bund it intuitively. Unwittingly she was responding to 
one of those strange spiritual appeals with which the air 
is literally vibrating, if we had but the necessary sense 
with which to hear them ; they are as inaudible to the 
human ear as the workings of the soul itself, but to 
some it is given to recognise them with their own inner 
consciousness and to' obey the call blindly. Such an one 
will have many friends and few enemies ; it is the human 
intelligence blundering among material things that will 
fail, not the divine spark of inspiration. 

Helen began by making little pretexts for running over 
to the farm; an interesting article in the daily paper 
that she wanted to read to Mrs. Lloyd and ask her 
opinion upon ; some selections from a current magazine ; 
or something she had forgotten to say last time she was 
with her — any simple excuse served the purpose. She 
took care that it should be at an hour when David was 
out; othei'wise it would have missed its point, which 
was to break in upon Mrs. Lloyd's solitariness. The 
expression of pleasure which lighted up the blind woman'^s 
face at each of her appearances, was too genuine not to 
be understood. Helen was deeply sensible of the fact 
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that she was making a blessed difference in one person'^s 
life at least, and the knowledge of it crept into her heart 
and very subtly comforted her. No longer could her own 
existence seem such a hollow mockery, no longer was 
there a huge Cui bono written large over the face of 
everything from morning to night. 

So it came to pass that the erratic visits became 
established facts, and Helen went to the farm r^ularly 
every day to read aloud to Mrs. Lloyd. The deed served 
two purposes, for it was a God-tend to the afflicted 
woman, and for herself it filled up some of the hideous 
blank of spare time staring her in the face the moment 
she awoke in the morning, and living with her all through 
the day. In addition to this she quickly realised tne 
charm of the refined little lady'*s companionship to her ; 
it was an oasis in the desert indeed, to have somewhere 
that she could always go for a little rational and in- 
tellectual conversation, neither savouring of the eternal 
money nor of Elizabeth'^s less practical but no less vulgar 
themes. Almost she could have laughed in her father^s face, 
when she heard his comparisons between himself and the 
Lloyds, and his fear of contamination from people whose 
shoes he was not fit to blacken ; but there was too much 
bitterness at the back of it for mirth. When she answered 
his absurd question as to what she would say if David 
asked her to marry him, there had been no feeling de- 
rogatory to David in her mind, but simply that he had 
neither part nor lot in the matter at all to her ; he was 
merely the son of the woman who was fast becoming 
a friend by all the ties of sympathy, mutual help, and a 
similarity of tastes and ideas. 

Helen had needed some special interest to help her 
through the weeks following the Sale — for, to tell the 
truth, she had not been so insensible of Harding'^s strange 
treatment as she allowed him to imagine. She waited at 
first with the full expectation that he would come to see 
her ; his every word and look had seemed to point to the 
idea that he would not be able to stay away. Moreover, 
it seemed but a gentlemanly thing to do— considering, in 
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the first place, their friendship (which he had given her 
to supoose was unalterable), and the fact that she had 
granted him no small favour. Helen was not suspicious 
by nature, but recent events had been of a sufficiently 
unbalancing type to disturb the serenity of her disposi- 
tion considerably; and as week after week passed, and 
Harding still made no sign, the girl began to have her 
doubts of his loyalty, and to wonder whether some 
influence could be at work to break their friendship. 
When his note came at last appointing the first sitting, 
and overflowing with gratitude to her for her goodness 
to him in this matter, the distrust retired into the back- 
ground, and only muttered there; when to-day she saw 
the pleasure in his eyes as he greeted her, and heard the 
famUiar voice ringing with happiness at the very sight of 
her, the spectre became dumb ; but who shall say that it 
had gone because she neither saw nor heard it? She 
accepted his explanation gratefully. It was what she 
had wanted above all things — an assurance of perfect 
sincerity, so she grasped it and held it close, allowing 
herself to revel in the old congenial society and the 
atmosphere of home it seemed to draw about her. In 
his presence she could not disbelieve his word. She was 
permeated with a recollection of his passionate entreaty 
to her at the Casa Bianca, for it shone again in his eyes 
as they rested upon her ; it was too much in evidence for 
her real peace of mind, and yet there was an undersong 
of thankfulness all the time that he wcu just the same, 
and that everything was not failing her at once. 

Helen had hitherto been going to the farm in the 
morning, but now she was obliged to alter her hours for 
the sake of the sittings, and to-day she had promised to 
remain for tea. She set off^ soon after lunch, and she was 
not sorry thus to rid herself of Elizabeth^s incessant 
chatter; the girl seemed to have gone demented on the 
subject of her morning's experience, and the prospective 
visitor. One thing she spared Helen — she did not try to 
prevail upon her to stay in for tea. 

" He really is most awfully nice,^ the girl pattered on, 
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having followed Helen to her bedroom when she went to 

fjut on her hat. **You should have seen the way he 
ooked at me when I came in — just as if he was feamdly 
pleased I had come. And then he took such a lot of 
trouble explaining the books, and he told me he knew 
I should ao it all capitally. I said I hoped I should 
please him, and he said, looking right into my eyes, 
* You^re sure to do that.** Then he was quite eager about 
showing me his garden when I said I would like to see it, 
and when I ended by asking him to come here to tea, 
you could see he was fearfully keen, or he wouldn'^t have 
bothered to think it out so carefully. Fancy his choosing 
to come at once, too — I expected at least it would te 
several days before he could manage it — but he^s coming 
as soon as ever he can.^ 

Helen almost left in the middle of a sentence at last; 
but this was scarcely her fault, for it was difficult to dis- 
cover where they began or ended 

It was a relief to come into Mrs. Lloyd's gentle 
presence after this turmoil; it was small wonder that 
it had its attractions for Helen. They read and chatted 
until tea-time, and then a strange thing happened — when 
they were in the middle of the meal, the door opened and 
David walked in, fully two hours earlier than he had been 
expected. He sometimes surprised them like this when 
his work did not lie very far off, and Helen always 
laughingly declared he immediately converted her into 
a ^aud, for her mission was only to the lonely; but 
to-day his coming was more remarkable, as he had 
appeared from such a distance. 

Mrs. Lloyd's pleasure was undoubted, and the meal 
instantly became merry. He told them that he had had 
an opportunity of being driven within half a mile of 
home in a motor car, and he had taken it in preference 
to waiting for his train. Then he launched out into 
amusing descriptions of his day in Highstone, one of the 
biggest towns in the county, and the centre of most of 
the local interests. Helen was initiated for the first time 
into the young feUow's powers of description ; the way 
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in which he conveyed what he had seen, by means of 
literal word-painting, to his blind mother'^s mental vision 
was most marvellous. She had spoken truly when she 
boasted of his skill. Helen was thoroughly interested 
in the scene, and not a little touched by it, for she had 
never seen anything like the tender thought and care of 
David for his mother, or the expression of his face as he 
watched — nay, more — watched over her. 

Feeling that Mrs. Lloyd had no longer any need of 
her, she rose to take her leave a ffood deal earlier than 
she meant to do. But neither mother nor son would let 
her go. 

" Oh, don't run away because David has come,'' Mrs. 
Lloyd exclaimed ; ^' he never sees any one nice to speak 
to.'' 

Helen laughed. " How can you say such a thing," she 
said, " when he has you always ? "^ 

David's eyes shone with pleasure. " Quite right, Miss 
St. Hillary," he said ; " but one can't have enough of a 
good thin?, can one? You will make me regret having 
come if I drive you away." 

Helen was nothing loth, for there was nothing to 
attract her homewards. To go back to St. Hillary was 
always a dreary prospect, even after being simply out in 
the woods awhile. She had become very familiar with the 
woods ; they were her refuge constantly when the strain 
seemed to be almost more than she could stand. For 
the last few weeks she had been going to them — specially 
after dinner, for the evenings were light, and the long 
hours between the meal and bedtime in the society of 
her father and Elizabeth were often too much for her. 
So she would slip away, and leave her trouble in the 
breast of Mother Nature awhile, and come back rested 
and refreshed. It was childish, of course, but it was one 
of her little ways of reassuring herself that she was in 
reality as free as air, to come and go as she chose — to 
leave St. Hillary altogether if the burden became unbear- 
able. But sometimes she was assailed by a panic that 
she would never be able to get away, that she was being 
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subtly bound down to remaining, by one thing and an- 
other, and would never be able to sever herself from her 
fetters. The feeling was upon her strongly to-day — for 
what reason she could not tell ; but she was glad to stay 
away from home as long as possible. It had not weighed 
her down so terribly for perhaps six weeks, not since the 
day when she had come to her first real understanding of 
her mother and the poor woman'^s desperate need. 

David watched the beautiful face furtively. It seemed 
to him that there were changes in it since that first day 
when he had scanned it in his frank, unconventional way, 
and made his great blunder. He had wondered, not 
once, but often, how things were going with this girl ; 
for the more he knew of her, the less could he amalgamate 
her in his thoughts with her coarse-grained relations. 
He had now not only the evidence of his own senses to 
go upon but his mother'^s opinion, and her increasing 
appreciation of her daily visitor tallied entirely with his 
first impressions. He was overjoyed at the intimacy 
which had sprung up between the pair, for he could not 
but see the sunshine it had brought into his mother's life, 
and he blessed Helen for it ; but for more than this he 
was thankful, because his belief and pride in his mother 
was such, that he was certain the friendship must be 
some happiness to Helen. He had, of course, never 
seen her at home with her people, but he had a vivid 
recollection for ever haunting him of that scene in the 
tea-garden at the Sale of Work. He had been so much a 
spectator upon that occasion, that little things had stuck 
in his mind which must have passed the casual observer'*s 
notice altogether. There was an expression on Helen'*s 
face, a look in her eyes, which he never forgot ; it had 
been very transitory, but it had come there again and 
again at some fresh sally of her feither^s. Beneath the 
stillness that was |a blind to the uninitiated, he saw her 
shrink — ^perhaps rather, fitt her shrink — from the vul- 
garity of the loud display which her own father was 
makii^, for the edification of all around them. It^had 
sent David, the usually placid, home fuming ; and his 
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mother was a sympathetic companion, for, despite her 
blindness, she also had known what was taking place. 
She was fascinated by the lovely cultivated voice, and 
deeply sensible of Helen'^s efforts to smooth things over, 
witn the tact that was wiavailing against the bragging 
self-esteem of Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary ; and her heart 
also had ached for the girl. It had been a revelation 
to both mother and son of what her life at home must 
be; and together they marvelled since, how it could 
have come to pass that Helen had come to such belong- 
ings, or, having come, that she remained. 

But no word of her own private affairs ever passed her 
lips. For this alone Mrs. Lloyd admired and respected 
her. She spoke frequently of her life in Florence, but 
all allusions to the conditions under which she had lived 
there were pointedly left out. She dragged no great 
names into the conversation, and spoke of Lady Clanfield 
habitually as " my godmother.**^ Of her present life she 
never said a word, but would discuss such interests of her 
father's as were also David'^s — ^and no more. 

And yet how wcw it possible to imagine she could be 
happy amidst such uncongenial surroundings ? 

David saw the weary expression in those deep blue 
eyes, the little droop of the proud lips when they were 
in repose, and his blood boiled with an impotent but 
bewildered resentment that such things were. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

Half-an-hour later there was a knock on the front 
door. It was standing open — and before the maid had 
time to answer the summons, a loud voice exclaimed: 

" Can I come in, Mrs. Lloyd ?"" 

Immediately after which, Mr. Dawson -St. Hillary 
opened the door into the drawing-room and marched in 
unannounced. 

" Grood afternoon,*" he said facetiously ; " I hope I find 
you well."" 

But he stopped short abruptly. The smile of greeting 
died from his lips, and he stared coldly at David, who 
had risen on his entrance. 

" Oh, youVe here, are you ? ^ exclaimed Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary sharply ; " what s the meaning of that, Fd like 
to know ? I thought you was at the Highstone Horse 
Show about that mare for me. I was given to under- 
stand my daughter was coming to tea with your mother 
because youM be out — but it don^t look much like it."*^ 

The tone, the words, the raan'^s whole attitude and 
expression were arrogant and insulting in the extreme. 
Pushing back the lappets of his coat he thrust his 
thumbs into the sleeve holes of his waistcoat; and, 
sinking his heavy chin upon his chest, he seemed to frown 
disapproval upon all the occupants of the room in tiun 
from under his eyebrows. 

David had flushed crimson to the roots of his hair. 
" Young Archer of Bradley gave me a lift in his motor, 
sir,'^ he said, "so that I did not have to wait for the 
train.*" 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary gave a disagreeable laugh. 
Young Archer^s motor ! "^ he exclaimed ; " I like that ! 
I suppose you mean his master'^s. And I suppose you 
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swagger about the place and talk of my motor as yours 
— eh?^ 

David said not a word, but surreptitiously he glanced 
towards Helen; she was ashen white, and in her eyes 
was that tense misery again. 

"If Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary wishes to talk business 
with my son, Miss St. Hillary, shall we go out into the 
garden a little while?*" Mrs. Lloyd said quietly. 

Her voice was so gracious and steady that she might 
not have heard a word. 

Helen instantly rose to her feet. 

"Oh, youVe no call to do that, Mrs. Lloyd,^ Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary said with emphasis. " I haven^t come 
after your son at all ; in fact, ifs a surprise to me to find 
him here, as I was saying. But it isn^t the first time Fve 
come upon him where I didn'*t look to see him. It's my 
daughter I'*ve come to fetch — she is wanted at home.'' 

"I will come at once," Helen said; and, turning to 
Mrs. Lloyd, she shook hands with her. " I shall be with 
you about two o'clock to-morrow, and we will go on with 
the book." 

" Thank you so much," Mrs. Lloyd said ; and added, to 
Mr. Dawson-St Hillary, " You cannot think what a boon 
these visits of your daughter's are to me. I am more 
grateful to her than words can telL" 

"Oh, it's nothing to me what she does, so long as 
there's some sense in it," was the ungracious response. 
He seemed to be under the mistaken impression that 
some sort of apology had been made to him. 

Helen hoped that to the Lloyds it would only appear 
her father was in an exceedingly bad temper ; but to ner- 
self it was transparent that he was still harping upon the 
subject he had started at lunch, and she was nervously 
anxious to get him away before he could say anything 
more to the point, which the others could not fail to 
understand. He had the efiect, in those few moments, 
of undoing all the good that her peaceful afternoon had 
done her : his very mode of entrance had set her on edge, 
it was so disrespectful and familiar. She would have 
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waited herself outside a cottage door until bidden to 
enter; but because this was his farm, and the master 
of it his bailiff, he seemed to consider it his right to 
march in as he chose, without a proper ** with your leave 
or by your leave.'" Added to this, his tone was so insult- 
ing to David, his inference respecting herself so obvious, 
that it made the girl quiver in every nerve. 

She shook hands with her host and bade him good-bye, 
but she did not raise her eyes to his ; she knew what must 
be in her own, she could not bear to face the discomfiture 
in his. 

With a curt " Good afternoon,*" Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
followed her from the house. 

The pair they left behind waited until their footsteps 
had di^ away down the road. Then David broke out 
hotly— 

^^ Mother, did you hear that? Did you understand 
what he said ? It was a sheer insult to her ! How dared 
he to imply that — that my being here made any difference 
to her coming ? By Jove, I could have taken him by the 
scruff of his neck, and kicked him out of the house with 
the greatest pleasure — but he is her father ! '^ He stopped 
abruptly as if to survey the last statement ; it seemed to 
him to be something past belief. 

" That is exactly what I had to remind myself,'' Mrs. 
Lloyd said, ^^ and that to shame him would be to shame 
her.'' 

"You were splendid, mother," David exclaimed im- 
petuously. 

" What else could one do or say ? " Mrs. Lloyd responded 
quietly ; " but, oh ! David, he was unwarrantably rude to 
you too." 

"That was nothing," said the young fellow. "I am 
perfectly well able to take care of myself, but to go for a 
defenceless girl like that was brutal. I can't think what 
he meant by it." 

" Nor can I," Mra. Lloyd said thoughtfully; " but there 
is no doubt that he does not approve of his daughter's 
intimacy with us ; he made it very apparent that he does 
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not consider us good enough to associate with, both to-day 
and a few weeks ago at Lady Wynston's sale. Then he 
was facetiously patronising, but now matters have become 
more serious. Do you think it possible, David, that 
he has taken an imreasonable dislike to you, and wants 
to get rid of you ? **' 

David looked thoroughly startled. " I never thought 
of it,'^ he said wonderingly; "but why on earth should 
he?'' 

" One never knows,'' was the reply ; " it may only be 
that instinctively he realises you are better bred than 
himself, and resents the fact in one he wishes to treat as 
his inferior. Or it may have something to do with Miss 
St. Hillary's coming here so often. But it felt to me 
exactly as if he were trying to provoke you." 

David was very silent awhile, his brow puckered into a 
puzzled frown. " He may try," he said grimly, at last, 
and left the room. 

Mrs. Lloyd sat very still, thinking. She heard him go 
dovrn the garden path, but he stopped at the gate. 

" He is watching them to the bend in the road," she 
thought to herself; "and all the time he was thinking of 
her — not of himself at all. Strange! One would have 
thought the lad's pride would not have stood it Oh 
David, David, I wonder if it wouldn't be wise of me to 
persuade you to come away before it is too late ! But 
who am I to interfere ? Perhaps it is too late already — 
and what then ? " 

Meanwhile, as soon as she was out of earshot, Helen 
turned upon her father and said — 

"Would you kindly tell me why you came to fetch 
me?" 

Her voice was very level and cold. Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary felt less at his ease now that he was alone with 
her. Being a bully he was inevitably a coward ; he liked 
the support of an audience before whom he could show 
off, and behind whom, if necessary, he could shelter, either 
by propitiating them or turning the tables upon them : 
there was something uncanny about the man-to-man 
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business in cold blood; the interest of the onlookers 
always egged him on. 

" Well, I thought you wouldn'^t be sorry to come," he 
said siirlily, ** seeing as Mr. Wjmston is with us.*" 

^^ I told you that I should not be at home to see Mr. 
Wynston,*" Helen said steadily. 

"Well, I know,'' Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said, "but 
he seemed so disappointed when he heard you wasn't to 
be in, it struck me after all it wasn't Elizabeth he'd come 
after, but you. So when they'd done tea, I thought Fd 
slip over to the ferm for you, as you'd seemed to me to 
be there a precious long time to-day." 

**It was very unnecessary," Helen remarked. **Mr. 
Wynston is not at all likely to wish to see me, for one 
thing ; and for another, being a gentleman, even if he had, 
he would certainly have understood that I could not break 
a previous engagement." Although she spoke absolutely 
calmly, she was literally raging within. The little shan 
of sarcasm she had permitted herself never reached its 
mark, however; the wall of self-complacency it would 
have had to get through was arrow-proof — ^a battering- 
ram alone could have made any impression upon it. 

" That is as may be, as the saying is," Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary replied. " But I've got eyes in my head, and ears 
too, and the way he said, * Isn't Miss St. Hillary at home ? ' 
and looked witn his eyes, was quite enough for me. I'm 
sorry if you're huffy about it, but of course I wasn't to 
know you'd took up with a fellow like David Lloyd, and 
preferred his company to a gentleman's." 

Now, feeling himself to be getting the worst of it 
somehow, the man's temper was rising again, and he 
brought out his attempts at sarcasm — big, blundering 
missiles they were, which could not fail to hit hard some- 
where. 

Helen's eyes were intensely cold. " That is the third 
time you have made a very strange reference to Mr. Lloyd 
to-day," she said icily ; " the first time was at lunch before 
mother and Elizabeth, the second just now at the farm, 
and both of these I passed by because we were not alone. 
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But now that we are by ourselves, would you be so kind 
as to tell me what you mean by it ? Are you implying 
that I am running after Mr. Lloyd ? ^ 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary looked taken aback. It was 
evident that he was accustomed to browbeating, not to 
being taken to task himself; but because the man^s nature 
was to push his way by force through everything, he 
could not realise for the moment that he had met some 
one at last whom he literally could not intimidate. 

"Well, and if I am? "^ he said arrogantly; "it looked 
rather funny, didn^t it — what I came upon this afternoon ? 
— you supposed to be there because his mother was alone, 
and him there all the time."^ 

"I don't see that there is anything odd about it,^ 
Helen replied, not raising her voice by so much as a tone ; 
"you heard the explanation. Why should Mr. Lloyd 
not come home an hour or so earlier, if he had the oppor- 
tunity ? It would surely have been very strange, if he 
had tell himself obliged to remain at Highstone because I 
was with his mother.^ 

It was common sense ; but Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was 
not in the mood for it. Not finding any response to it, 
however, he exclaimed rudely : 

" Pooh ! Don't you tell me ! A young man isn't in 
such a hurry to get home to a blind mother, when he has 
a chance of meeting and hobnobbing with his friends in 
the town, if there isn't something at the back of it. 
What's more, whichever the way of it, when he did come, 
there wasn't no sort of excuse for your staying on. That's 
my point — there wasn't no call for you to stay." 

" Except that I wished to," Helen interpolated quietly. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary stared at her. Her assurance 
really amazed him. Elizabeth by now would have either 
been in a towering passion, or dissolved into tears; his 
wife would never have attempted to speak at all. 

" Well, that's what I complain of," he said ; " we have 
one of the quality to tea — for, if he is only a parson, he's 
Sir Grervais' son-^and you like to stop ancl talk to a farm- 
bailiff best. I should have thought Lady Clanfield would 
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have brought you up to something difierent, I must 
say." 

The last taunt did not strike Helen as it was meant to 
do ; but the mention of Lady Clanfield with any suspicion 
of adverse criticism added fuel to the fire within. 

" I think,*" she said — almost with a smile, for she was 
bitterly amused at this vulgar fellow^s reference to her 
upbringing — "that we had better come to an under- 
standing; it is inevitable, since you have adopted this 
attitude. If my actions arc not pleasing to you I will 
leave St. Hillary at once; I am bound to remain in 
Brinkwater until Mr. Harding needs no more sittings for 
his statue, but I can take rooms for the time being. You 
are of course master in your own house ; but I am my 
own mistress, and I consider myself free to choose my 
friends, and come and go as I please.*^ 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary was so astounded by the pro- 
position that he could not speak for a full minute : it was 
a most unpleasing one from several points of view. In 
the first place it would look very odd, and there could be 
no telling what people would both think and say. In the 
second, should Helen leave St. Hillary and be taken up 
by the great people of the neighbourhood, it would be no 
benefit to himself. He had not lost faith in her, although 
he was impatient that she did not exert herself more in the 
cause : he was sure that the sittings to Lady Wynston's 
nephew, held within the very groimds of the Court, must 
eventually pave the way for her into society, whither he 
intended to follow in her wake. Also he was genuinely 
certain that Philip Wynston had really come that 
afternoon to see Helen and not Elizabeth, for the Vicar 
imdoubtedly expressed himself sorry that she should 
be out. 

It had vexed Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary to think that 
such an opportunity for furthering matters should have 
been lost through a piece of senseless obstinacy, but he 
had started off to fetch Helen with every intention of 
doing it most amiably. However, the unexpected sight 
of David Lloyd sitting and entertaining his daughter, 
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with all the ease and assurance of a gentleman, had 
immediately put him off his balance, and he lost his head 
entirely. His petty mind jumped to the conclusion that 
he was being duped : he had but to see a man and a maid 
together, for the inevitable idea of courtship to possess 
him. That they could be merely friends, was outside the 
pale of his comprehension altogether: *^ walking out,^ 
" keeping company," " courtship " — those were the phases 
and phrases as he understood the attitude of a man and 
a woman towards each other, if they had more than a 
bowing acquaintance. That there should be anything 
of this sort between his daughter and the farm-bailiff, was 
too much for him ; he was too angry to stop and consider 
what he was saying, but spoke with the desire to humiliate 
both. He saw his mistake very clearly now, yet marvelled 
that it should have been a mistake. 

This steady, unresisting strength was not in keeping 
with his opinion of women at all. He had never before met 
anything like it — ^storms and tears, sulks, and final propi- 
tiation or capitulation he understood, but not this sort of 
thing. He telt as uncomfortable and unhinged as he had 
done after his very first encounter with this girl ; but the 
still reserve of her self-control ever since had been very 
misleading to a man of his overwhelming self-esteem — he 
was under the impression that he must long ago have 
obliterated from her mind the slight indiscretion he had 
committed, on the night of her arrival, by the exhibition of 
what a credit he really was to his fellow-men. His perfect 
ease and masterly display of manner at the Sale of Work 
he looked back upon with a glow of self-satisfaction, as 
the finishing touch for the gaining of Helen's admiration ; 
he flattered himself that he had made the very most of his 
opportunities for showing off his powers, both before his 
own daughter and the county at large. So, on the 
strength of his self-confidence, he presumed to be himself, 
lapsed for a while into the natural man, and thought him- 
self safe to win as usual. That he had not done so, was a 
shock which brought him up with a round turn. 

He glanced at Helen, and he did not like the expression 
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of her face at all ; there could be no doubting that she 
was in earnest, and the slendemess of his hold upon her 
presented itself with unpleasant force to him — ^sne was 
over age, rich, alienated from him by her upbringing 
— he had no right to control her, and she was very 
evidently not going to be controlled. 

There was a perceptible pause. Then a brilliant idea 
struck him. 

'^ I was only talking in your interests as a father,^ he 
said obsequiously ; *^ you needn^t cut up rough about it. 
I should speak to Elizabeth just the same if I saw her 
making a mistake, and it u a mistake to take up with 
people beneath you. It makes the other lot cry off 
pretty quick, ^fow, there^s no denying it, Fm a self- 
made man — so Fve got to show who I choose for my 
friends; and if I get in with the wrong set, who^s to 
blame the others for giving me the go-by ? That^s my 
meaning in speaking the way I did just now.*" 

'^I might have understood it better had it been less 
insultingly put,^ Helen said quietly; ^^but I am not 
afraid of my friendship with Mrs. Lloyd damaging my 
prospects at all. If you think it will injure yours, I can, 
as I say, take rooms in the village until I am able to 
leave Brink water. I have no intention of remaining here 
permanently in any case.^^ 

Mr. Dawson - St. Hillary's jaw dropped. ** You 
haven't?*" he queried, staring hard at her. "What 
are you going to do, then?'' 

" I shall travel, and possibly settle down somewhere on 
the Continent eventually." 

It was out at last — the thing that she had been longing 
to say ever since she came, out could never declai'e in 
cold blood. It needed a passion of anger at the back of 
it to force it to the front, and that — for the moment — 
she should forget her mother. 

"But whatever for?" inquired her father. "Why 
won't you stay here?" 

" Because England does not suit me in any single way," 
was the reply. 
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" You haven't given it much of a trial,'' Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary said. " You wait a bit till you get to know 
people, and have a good lime; you'll sing another tune 
then, as the saying is. Don't lose heart oecause it takes 
time. Why, we've been here all this while and got no 
further than we are. But things are looking up now, 
and the Flower Show will make a difference, you'll see. 
I mean to cut a dash with it, I can tell you." 

At the instigation of Sir Grervais, the committee of the 
annual Flower Show had accepted Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's 
offer of his grounds for the event, and it was accordingly 
to take place in his park at the end of July. His excite- 
ment and pleasure had been unbounded ; it was a grand 
opportunity for display. He immediately offered to frank 
the whole affair, but this was refused on the grounds that 
it was a bad precedent; a public institution should be 
supported by public, not private, subscription. He was 
disappointed ; but he made up his mind that, in all the 
aiTangements with which he personally was concerned, it 
should be the best Flower Show that Brinkwater had ever 
known. He meant to show that he knew how to do 
things in style, whatever any one thought of him — he 
was determined to make some impression. 

He had talked of little else ever since the decision of 
the committee had been made known to him, and Helen 
was sick of the subject. She wished with all her heart 
that she saw any means of getting away for the occasion, 
but it seemed impossible. That he would distinguish 
himself indeed, she quite foresaw — judging by her experi- 
ence of the Sale of Work ; cuid when he talked of the nuge 
tea banquet he intended to have in a marquee, to which 
he was going to invite all the "quality" on their arrival 
as a surprise— of how he should, of course, personally 
make it his business to be very attentive to Lady Wyn- 
ston, and invite both her and Sir Gervais to go all over 
St. Hillary to see how he had had it done up — she 
literally shuddered. She was therefore not much elated 
or encouraged just now, by his fresh assurances that he 
meant to "cut a dash." She said nothing. It struck 
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her with a sense of helplessness how utterly futile it was 
to try and make this man understand anything but his 
own point of view. He apparently was convinced that 
she must be as bent on forcing herself upon the eUie as 
he was himself, and that, becoming discouraged in her 
lack of success — not because she had any fault to find 
with her own home and belongings — she was resolved to 
take her departure from Brinkwater. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary continued to revel in the 
subject until they reachea home, speaking always in a 
conciliatory tone, and with an apparent effort to make 
himself pleasant once more; and Helen was given to 
understand that the storm was at an end, and her terms 
understood and accepted. 

Not knowing of his host^s intention, Mr. Wvnston had 
meanwhile taken his departure, and Helen did not see 
him after all. 

It was Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary'*s practice always to go 
to bed at eight o'^clock ; she seemed to have had enough 
of the day by then, and she and her Bible would dis- 
appear almost on the stroke of the hour. This also was 
the signal for Helen to slip away for her solitary evening 
stroll. She was even more thankful than usual to-night ; 
never had Elizabeth been more tediously empty-headed, 
or her father more verbose — and they both pattered along 
incessantly upon their pet subjects, with an occasion^ 
monosyllabic reply from herself when demanded, until 
her head ached, and she felt as though she could stand 
it no longer. 

As usual, she took the path through the shrubbery to 
the woods at the back of St. Hillary. It was a warm, 
light night ; a breeze fluttered through the tree-tops, but 
below all was still, except for the countless little rustles 
and scurryings, with which Helen was becoming familiar 
now, of startled creatures sleepily making away from the 
path at the sound of her footstep, falling so softly upon 
ground strewn with the pine-needles of many seasons tnat 
a human ear could hardly have detected it. Now and 
then there was a drowsy fluttering in some bush, and a 
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bird from a higher branch would awaken and twitter 
pettishly, or in the distance there would be the lolloping 
patter of a belated rabbit scuttling homewards. 

The path led steadily uphill with many a twist and 
curve, and joined several others at the summit at a kind 
of cross-road, which was marked by a rustic summer-house. 
It was this way that Helen and her mother came in order 
to get to the Court without going by the highroad ; for 
the path that led along the top of the hill ended in a 
locked gate which opened into the Court grounds. At 
the back of the summer-house a path ran downhill 
through the woods to some outlying farms belonging 
to Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary, and the preserves extended 
to the left ; this was the route Helen had taken the day 
she discovered Worry in the trap. She knew every 
inch of the way in either direction now, but to-night she 
was tired and disinclined to go on, so she passed into 
the summer-house and sat down at the little log table. 

The events of the afternoon had shaken her more than 
she had realised ; the passion of anger had taken her out 
of the monotony of simply bearing her lot with mute con- 
tempt, into active resentment of it once more. It was 
now seven months since Lady Clanfield's death — and what 
a seven months it had been ! So far from being any less 
desolate and time having healed the wound, the blank 
was only greater and more hopeless — her life to come, no 
matter where she went, a dreary waste barren of all the 
springs of joy. The existence she was doomed to lead 
just now was impossible — the episode at the farm had 
been sufficient proof of that ; but even when she was free 
to leave St. Hillary, what was there to look forward to ? 
In foreign society she had known of many an aimless 
drifting life moving about from one boarding-house to 
another, and one town to another — always seeking a 
profitless object for existence in sight-seeing and a diet 
of Baedeker or Murray, but never satisfied, because a 
homeless, friendless bird of passage. The thought that 
she might become even as one of these, did not appeal to 
Helen, and yet what other fate could be in store lor her ? 
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There was no need to make money, and still less inclina- 
tion to take the bread out of other people'^s mouths by 
working, when she was sufficiently well o£P to do without. 
But the dreariness of the outlook appalled her, and she 
could have wished herself a beggar with, at least, one 
interest to occupy her — the problem of making a liveli- 
hood. What was the good of money after aU when it 
could not purchase happiness — was it not rather a curse 
and a hindrance ? She biuied her head in her hands and 
leant against the table. 

There uprose in her mind a picture of her mother — ^the 
woman who for over twenty years must have been living 
in the lap of luxury ; and wbiat had wealth done for her ? 
She had neard her say the same thing twice over now : ** I 
would rather have been poor,^ and there could be no 
doubting the statement — riches had brought her nothing 
but pain. The reflection took Helen back to the walk 
from the studio that morning, and a remembrance of the 
spiritless patience of the defence of Elizabeth. She 
wondered if life would ever bring her to such a pass as 
that — and break her down so utterly. 

In the midst of her thoughts not a sound did she hear 
of approaching footsteps, but they came steadily on to- 
waros the summer-house in an even leisurely way over the 
soft elastic pine-needle path. At the door they came to 
a standstill — and the silence reached her senses. She 
looked up quickly, and saw the figure of a man standing 
in the twilight, staring in at her. 

" Helen,^ exclaimed a voice sharply, for her face was 
in the light ; " is it you ? "^ 

She rose quickly — it was Arthur Harding. 

"Yes,^ she said hurriedly, assuming a light tone as 
best she could, and smiling up at him. ^^ I am afraid 
you will think it a little eccentric, but I am in reality 
only out for my usual eveuing stroll, and being a little 
tired I came into the summeivhouse.'^ 

Harding scanned her face curiously ; there were no signs 
of tears aoout it, but it was intensely white, and dark 
lines under her eyes threw them into mysterious shadow 
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in the half light. There was something pathetic about 
her ; besides, he had seen that attitude of despair before 
his presence had aroused her. 

" Helen,^ he said persuasively, " don'^t try and deceive 
me. You have honoured me with the name of friend — 
tell me what is the matter, for I can^t help seeing that 
you are unhappy. It isn'*t kind to leave me outside your 
trouble, indeed."" 

He was touched to the heart. The sight of sorrow in 
any form appealed instantly to his emotional nature, and 
the quick impulse of sympathy w&s readily brought to 
the surface. She had made such a picture there in that 
desolate attitude within the summer-house, that he could 
have taken her in his arms and tried to comfort her there 
and then ; but, now that he saw her face, he dared not 
even touch her hand — there was such a strange admixture 
of awe in the admiration he had for her. 

" I think I am only over-tired,^ she persisted, but the 
smile had died from her lips ; ^^ and under such conditions 
one is liable to become morbid, and let one^s thoughts 
get beyond control. I was foolishly allowing myself to 
think — and it is fatal.*" 

" Think of what ? "" Harding said gently. 

" Oh, things in general,*" was the evasive reply. " Of 
the past, present, and the future — it is a fairly wide 
subject,*" 

"It is,'^ the man assented. "And when I came up, 
how far had you got ? ^ 

" I believe it was the future,"** Helen said. 

Harding was silent. By unspoken mutual consent they 
began to pace the path along which he had recently come, 
for Helen was restless under his cross-questioning. 

" Does the thought of the future trouble you so much 
then ? "^ he asked presently. 

It was impossible to resent the tender interest of the 
soft voice. To be with this man, who belonged to the 
dear old days, was equivalent to a stranger meeting a 
compatriot in a foreign land ; there was a spell and charm 
about it, under the influence of which Helen had fallen 
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eadi time they met in Brink water. It began to teU on 
her at once. 

*' You will think it very poor-spirited of me,^ she said, 
" but it does."" 

" Poor child,*" Harding ejaculated impulsively. 

By day the epithet woiJd have sounded strangely in- 
appropriate, he would not have ventured it; but at 
night, in the twilight, with just a glimpse of a pathetic, 
hfidf-averted face, it did not seem to come amiss. And 
somehow it stole into the girPs heart with a sense of pro- 
tection and comforted her — a soothing strain of music 
from the past when sorrow had been unknown, and Lady 
Clanfield^s tenderest name for her had been " my child.'' 

** Don't pity me," she said, however. " It is sheer stu- 
pidity to get depressed, but I suppose every one does, 
more or less." 

The use of his little term of endearment just now had 
thrilled Harding through and through with the strange 
excitement that now seemed inevitable to him in Helen's 
presence ; the tones of her voice, soft, rich, and mellow in 
its every inflection, served to augment it. The possession, 
or whatever it was, seemed to get between him and his 
reason, and he forgot everything for the time being but 
her. To-night his thoughts had been full of her before 
he came out ; they had driven him from his little sitting- 
room at the inn where he was spending his evening — for 
in the open air only was there space enough to contain 
his dreamings of Helen. The morning had of course been 
responsible for them in the main, for he had become per- 
meated with a sort of sense of her during the hours spent 
in looking at her. 

But the feeling was quickly dissipated during luncheon at 
the Court; there was no atom of sentiment either artistic or 
otherwise in the merry meal. Lady Wynston was briskly 
interested as to how he had got on, and asked a great 
many questions. She was equally keen to know who had 
been Helen's chaperon, and on hearing inquired with a 
twinkle in her eyes, and a smile which brought a fascinat- 
ing dimple into her cheek, what kind of garment the good 
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lady had favoured him with — something, she was quite 
sure, which would please and gratify his artistic senses 
entirely. Harding discovered that he was able to afford 
a great deal of amusement by an entertaining description 
of the costume in question ; the additional touch of his 
perplexity, when he had turned round with the civil 
intention of conversing with the duenna and found her 
with her nose buried in a little brown Bible, was very 
effective. Even Sir Gervais had smiled at that, although 
he muttered deprecatingly : " Poor woman, poor woman ! ^ 
But Harding had come to the conclusion that Estelle was 
utterly devoid of humour; she listened to the whole 
narration without a smile, and when his eyes sought hers 
for appreciation there was a most peculiar expression in 
them — they were positively sullen, he thougnt, with a 
sort of smothered tire in them. The afternoon had been 
spent in tennis at the Hodgson-Caims\ but he refused 
the invitation to dine at the Court on the plea that he 
had some business to attend to. Surreptitiously, he 
eventually wended his way to the studio, and, locking 
himself in, had sat there for a full hour simply gazing at 
the empty chair upon the model's platform, and the 
shapeless clay on which he had b^un work tiiat morn- 
ing. Then, and there, had come oown upon him again 
that subtle something — what was it ? — the atmosphere of 
Helen's extraordinary pei*sonality, obliterating all else. 
Although he had gone back to the inn for dinner it had 
still remained with him, and at last compelled him 
hither. His vivid imagination quickly grasped the idea 
that literally her need of him had brought him here. 

" Helen,*" he said softly, " what is the good of saying 
* don't pity meV Don't you know that it just wrings 
my heart to know you are unhappy even for a moment ? 
How could it be otherwise when I love youP Ah, be 
firank with me, and let me help you." 

" That is beyond every one," was the grave answer ; 
" one cannot alter one's fate. Don't ask nie to cringe to 
it, and complain." 

" But just tell me," Harding urged. 
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There was no reply. What after all was there to tell ? 
To speak would be to rail against fate indeed, and this 
inferred a lack of courage, a subservience that her nature 
could not brook. 

" Helen,*" Harding said — and he spoke her name thus 
often for sheer love of the privilege sne did not deny him 
— "forgive it if I seem impertinent: but I can't help 
guessing the root of this — it is that your — ^your sur- 
roundings are so — so incongruous. You are not — ^you 
never can be any part of them. It is so incredible that 
you are of them — it is iniquitous that you should ever 
have been brought back to them ^ 

"Oh stop, stop,^ Helen cried, breaking in upon the 
impetuous rush of words which, once started, seemed to 
be running away with the speaker. '* What is the good 
of all this ? We cannot alter it by speaking of it — there 
is nothing to do but just to live the life — and since it 
is inevitable, why make it worse by putting it into 
words ? " 

"But why is it inevitable?*" Harding exclaimed, 
coming to a standstill and barring her path that he 
might look down into her eyes ; " why do you bear it ? 
You have admitted that this is the trouble : I must know 
why you put up with it.'*' 

They were standing very close together ; he was almost 
touching her. His eyes met hers in a long passionate 
gaze, so intense that for an instant the girl's brain reeled 
before a vast temptation. She had but to stretch out her 
hand and take tnat love, for it to be hers for all time — 
almost she felt as if she could love him in return ; at least 
her liking for him was so great, that it was upon the 
borderland of love. Here would be the end of this 
hideous nightmare of vulgarity, and a solution of her 
difficulty — uie future would never loom darkly before her 
again — it would be rest and peace at last after the 
feverish stress and storm of the past seven months. 

Quick of perception for that which intimately concerned 
himself, Harding saw a new light in her eyes, an unusual 
expression on her face. 
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*' Oh Helen,*" he cried, takmg her two hands in his 
without ceremony, and holding them fast, ^* come back to 
Florence and let us have done with it all. I want you, 
and you are lonely — give yourself to me, and I swear Fll 
make you love me as I love you. Let the beastly career 
and all the empty prospects go to the dogs if they will — 
I want none of them in comparison with you.**^ 

He spoke heedlessly and from his heart. His last 
words were ill-chosen ; they struck a discordant note in 
the midst of what would have been a perfect harmony. 
His "career'' — that was the fatal word. It brought 
Helen back to herself, in the very act of yielding to his 
plea that she should return to Florence and become his 
wife« There was his career to be thought of, and quickly 
her perception caught the meaning of what he implied — 
he deemed it would be the ruin of his career and his pros- 
pects if he did this thing. < 

She did fnot stop to question why or how at that 
moment; it was enough for her that he believed it 
would be so, and had offered her a sacrifice which she 
was too proud to accept. 

She took her hands from his with a little gesture of 
dignity, and drew back a pace. He knew her answer 
before she spoke. 

" No," she said steadily, " that would be a cowardly 
thing to do— to marry you for my own convenience, and 
without loving you. There could be no blessing on such 
an arrangement. Thank you for your generous offer, but 
I could not bring myself to accept it — it would not be 
right. I will help you to the best of my ability in your 
career — but I will never be the one to mar it." 

The pride in her voice, the dignity of her bearing at 
the moment, were beyond companson with anything that 
Harding had ever known. There was a long pause ; only 
the trees whispered in the wind. 

" Good-night," Helen said softly, holding out her hand. 
" I must go." 

Harding held her hand indeterminately, hesitating on 
the brink of speaking. 
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** By the way," she said lightly, determined to lessen 
the tension, ^^ how did you get in here ? Are you aware 
that you are trespassing ? " 

^' 1 jumped tne gate,"" said the man, letting her go. 
" But — Helen — ^vou will come to the studio to-morrow — 
you won't let this keep you away ? ^ 

" Haven'^t I promised to help you ? "" she asked with a 
little laugh, " and am I likely to fail you after all ? '^ 

She turned and walked swiftly away, a white glim- 
mering figure among the shadows. 
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As Lady Wynston had anticipated, the neighbourhood 
evinced the very greatest interest in her nephew's pro- 
ceedings ; they formed quite a topic of the day. Whoever 
she met, questions respecting the progress of the statue 
were inevitable, and some people even went the length of 
hinting during an afternoon call at the Court that they 
were in hopes of being permitted a view of the work 
of art. 

Mrs. Pryce coquettishly assured Arthur that tea-parties 
would be expected in the studio at various stages of the 
statue, that the uninitiated might be allowed to come and 
marvel at his genius. He laughingly promised to think 
of it, but the invitations were not forthwith sent out. 

Then the neighbourhood began to be restive : it thought 
there must be something peculiar about the whole afiair, 
or why this mystery ? It was, of course, nonsense to talk 
about artistic sensibilities, and Harding's dislike to his 
work being seen before completion ! Why should he 
dislike it? After all, Grigson, the well-known artist, 
might be seen out sketching nearly every summer's day — 
there was no false modesty about him ! Harding had not 
so much as told any one the prospective title of the master- 
piece, making the lame excuse that he was not yet certain 
of it himself : he could never, under any provocation, be 
induced to discuss it: in fact, he had been known to 
change the subject when some one attempted to talk 
about his model. Well ! what was there to hide ? It 
was very extraordinary of the girl to sit at all ; so if he 
was considering her feelings by not encouraging interested 
spectators to visit the studio at all hours, it was really 
quite unnecessary. Had she made it a proviso, perhaps, 
tiiiat the matter should be kept as secret as possible, until 
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the masterpiece was finished, when it would burst upon 
the world in the form of a lightly clad Venus, or a Truth 
wholly unadorned ? Really, that seemed a very plausible 
explanation — but what a girl! It was rumoured that 
Mr. Harding had really been rather let in for begging 
her to be his model, by her suggesting the idea tonim 
herself — there being no accounting for what extraordinary 
things ** that class "" might do to obtain notoriety ! The 
notion of bein^ in next year's Academy would of course 
be very attractive to such a person. Perhaps Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary was actually paying Harding to do it — but 
that of course Lady Wynston would be very careful to 
keep dark. She had inadvertently let slip here and there 
that her nephew might have to go to St. Hillary about 
some commissioned work, Mrs. Pryce remembered; it 
might be this very statue ! In that case the secrecy was 
easily explained, Harding being bound over not to divulge 
anything until his patron permitted him to do so, when 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary might flatter himself he was pro- 
ducing a bombshell for the County. But what did the 
County care ? that was what it would like to have asked 
him — what did it matter to the County what he did ? It 
looked on at him and his actions with cool contempt, and 
. regarded him and his belonmngs as beneath thougnt, and 
a portion of it would dearly have liked to have told him so. 

But if his daughter sat like a common model without ! 

The gap was invariably filled in with graphic facial ex- 
pression, p€ui;icularly as regards eyebrows; but the rest 
of the opinion was oeyond words. The mind that is not 
too refined to make a broad and unmistakable insinuation 
to the detriment of others is frequently too modest to 
frame it in speech. 

So Helen Dawson-St. Hillary was stared at askance 
from some quarters, as a being with a beautiful physique, 
undoubtedly classical features, and amazing colouring (if 
her hair was not dyed), but with the coarse, primitive 
mind which was all that could be expected from one of 
her parentage. 

The interest in and the liking for the sculptor himself 
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was in no way impaired ; perhaps it was rather animated 
and increased by his very oddity. To a dilatory and 
wholly inartistic community his methods might be in- 
explicable ; but it liked the man exceedingly, and 
thoroughly appreciated his unvarying charm of manner, 
and the fact that he was a variety upon the staple male 
commodity in the neighbourhood — the clergy. 

Now Harding was working a great deal harder than 
any one, even his aunt, suspected. The sittings took 
place regularly every day for three hours in the morning, 
and the work was progressing with a sp^d and excellence 
which the sculptor had never before experienced. Truly 
he seemed to be inspired ; it had been no mere idle fancy 
of his that he could do this subject with a masterliness he 
had hitherto never attained — tne thing was doing itself. 
But he was in the studio early and late, at hours un- 
guessed by any, working steaaily on so that no time 
might be lost in doing unnecessary details during the 

Srecious hours his model was present. It was the greatest 
eprivation to him to have to strike work at the luncheon 
horn: every day — a species of mental torture to betake 
himself from the rarefied air of untrammelled art into 
the conventional and superficial atmosphere of daily social 
life ; but Lady Wynston insisted. She told him that she 
was quite sure, if she did not see that he had one good 
meal a day, he would starve — his father had been just the 
same before him. There was always such a comforting 
personal touch to the lonely fellow in the thought of 
how, when the brother and sister had lived together 
long ago, Lady Wynston had cared for his father in all 
things : it carried the day where mere argument would 
have failed. 

And, after all, the mental strain did not last long ; he 
was such a versatile creature that when fairly launched 
amongst his fellows, chaffed for a dreamer, and implored 
to return to solid earth, he was infected with the same 
spirit almost at once, and became the life of the party. 

But — once away from people — back his mina went to 
the absorbing theme. Whether it was Helen of whom 
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he thought or the statue, it mattered but little; they 
were inaivisibly one now, and with them was his whole 
heart and souJ. Perhaps in Helenas absence the statue 
stood first, with all the golden dreams of feme woven 
about it, the thought of his future, his career, his name ! 
But when she was there in the studio, the real and the 
ideal ran each other very close. 

One of the girPs greatest charms to this man of many 
moods was her unchangeableness ; she was so invariably 
the same — steadfast, and reliable. For instance — on the 
morning after their interview in the woods, when she 
arrived at the studio with her mother, there was not 
the smallest difference in her manner towards him; it 
was cool, collected, friendly as ever. The morning they 
spent was as pleasant as had been that of the day before, 
with no silences that were awkward pauses, and no lapses 
into covert sentiment either in look or word. Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary read and dozed complacently, and the young 
people were practically free to discourse upon whatever 
subject they chose — ^they discussed Benvenuto Cellini to 
begin with, followed by the scenery of Italy versus that 
of England, which last (with profound ignorance of any 
but this particular quarter of it) was condemned; and 
ended with a contention over some point in Ruskin^s 
" Mornings in Florence." It was small wonder that Mrs. 
Dawson-St. Hillary slept: but the subjects were as the 
lares et pemUes of these two — they breathed of home 
and the old life. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary had mildly contended the 
point of coming to-day, wishing to hold back in favour 
of Elizabeth, who had no district visitors' meeting to 
console her this time. But Helen was firm in her 
refusal; she wished it to be understood at once that 
Elizabeth could not act as duenna. She secretly felt 
that she had quite enough of her at home, and certainly 
Harding would never be able to stand her. Elizabeth 
made a grievance of it, although Helen assured her she 
would find it very dull ; but her father, in spite of being 
on his younger daughter's side, decided — ^with a vivid 
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recollection of yesterday^s encounter in his mind — that 
he would not interfere. So the rule was established: 
and every day, during those walks to and from the 
studio, with infinite pains Helen drew her mother out 
of herself a little and a little more. At first to set her 
to speak consecutively and in more than monosyllables, 
was like trying to move a mill-wheel that has stood 
idle and unoiled for years. After her one outbreak in 
defence of her husband and Elizabeth, she seemed to have 
become dumb again ; but a genuine interest and custom 
together have a magical effect. If not exactly talkative, 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary was certainly more communi- 
cative before a week was over. Helen learnt such little 
details as that, when her father fell in love with her 
mother, she had been dressed in black — for she was in 
service then, and of course put on her best to ^^ walk out ^ 
with him ; she had always loved black since, and it had 
been her ambition to have a black dress for years. But 
he would never hear of it, because he called it a dowdy 
idea, and said it would look as if he spent nothing on 
her clothes — for who would know one black dress from 
another if she had a dozen a month.? Helen made 
her entirely happy by a hearty promise that she would 
buy her a black silk dress herself, and — moreover — 
persuade her father to allow it to be worn. It was like 
talking to a confiding but illiterate child. One day 
the girl heard what she had looked like herself as an 
infant — the beauty of her — the firmness — ^the extra- 
ordinary quantity of hair! Whereupon the locket of 
the warming-pan order, which Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary 
never failed to wear, was opened to display a single 
golden curl of a most wondrous texture, and the portrait 
of a very ordinary, commonplace - looking baby which 
had evidently been'taken by a man in the street. 

*^I went without food for a whole day to ^ave that 
took,^ Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary explained ; *^ a man come 
round the very day after your father told me you was to 
go. It 'as always seemed so strange-like to me, since, 
that I ^ad to starve one day to We your picture done, 
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and the next there was I with plenty to eat, and I 
oooldn't get you back not for love or money, and me 
left with nothing but this.'" 

Helen was deeply touched : the thought of the young 
mother starving herself a whole day for this ugly little 
relic was pathos indeed. 

"Why did you let me go when you cared so much,?** 
she asked softly, taking her mother^s arm as they walked 
on towards the studio. 

It was becoming a habit of hers to walk thus with 
the forlorn-looking woman, who was so unused to any 
form of caress. Somehow it helped her to keep in mind 
what she never wanted to forget — ^the deep need of 
this being — heb mother. She was becoming used to the 
uncultur^ voice, and the rough phraseology ; it jarred 
less as her pity widened and her knowledge went 
deeper. 

**It nigh broke my 'eart,^ was the reply, "but what 
could I do different? Your father ^aa been ill and 
out of work, and it was winter. It looked like starving 
—or going to the ^Ouse, and that wasn^t what it is 
now — twenty-four years ago, mind you.*" 

"Well?'' Helen said in quiet interrogation. 

"I was frightened for you — I've never let myself 
care about one of the others same as I cared for you, 
because I used to say God would be safe to take 'em 
from me if I did — I was a wicked woman, I knows it now! 
Well, one day your father come to me and told me 'e'd 
got the offer of'^a good 'ome for you, so whatever come to 
us you'd be safe — ^but I was main agin it at first." 

She paused, and breathed hard ; tears had welled up 
into her eyes at the recollection. Helen let her have her 
time, and. presently she went on : 

**'E told me I'd be your murderer if I didnt let 
you go, when 'e found begging no use — and said some 
'ard things about loving myself best, afore 'e could move 
me — but at last I give m — I couldn't never 'old out long 
agin 'im — and — and I was feeling mortal bad for want of 
food, and stupid-like." 
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Helen gently held her close. 

^^ And it just seemed as if that were the turning of our 
luck,^ Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary said, in her weary voice. 
^* I alius count it was from that time things began to look 
up with us. rd bin bad enough afore — but when the 
luck turned, and I knew it, I nearly run mad for want of 
you back agin ! "^ 

She was speaking more shrilly now, but stopped and 
controlled herself visibly, going on more quietly : 

" I wonder your father didn'^t kill me then, for ^e was 
alius quick in ^is temper.^ 

The pause now was so long that Helen at last ventured 
a question she had been longing to ask for weeks, but for 
which she had found no opportunity : 

"Did you know Lady Clanfield?'' 

" I never saw 'er but the once she come to see you,'^ 
said her mother, " and the sight of 'er took m v breath 
away. She were so young, and so beautiful, and dressed 
in such deep black, as I couldn^t speak for looking at ^er. 
When she asked me if I were willing to let you go, I just 
said ^ yes,^ quite quiet-like, for I didn^t seem able to say 
no. I don'^t know what come to me, unless it were the 
''unger, for it was worse by then."*' 

Helen was silent. She knew exactly what her mother 
meant: always, within her recollection, there had been 
that strange power about Lady Clanfield — something 
which made one say " yes ^ to her because one could not 
say " no.*" The ^rl little knew with how much of it she 
had herself been imbued. 

"She asked me some questions, kissed you once, and 
^eld you in ^er arms, staring down at vou lilce nothing Fd 
ever seen afore, till I was quite toolc aback. Then she 
told me sheM be good to you all ^er life and bring you up 
rightly. You ^adn't bin christened, so she said she'd 
'ave you done by 'er own name of 'Elen. And then she 
went'' 

" But she didn't take me with her ? " 

This intimate history was more than a little fascinat- 
ing: it seemed to bring her into touch once again with 
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the dead woman, who had in deed and truth been '' good 
to her all her life."" 

"No. She sent a gentleman first to ask some more 
questions about my people and father^ I don't rightly 
know why. And by then Td seemed to 'ave gone to 
sleep and not know what was ""appening to me. I went 
about quite dazed as if there was no 'elp for it.'*' 

Helen waited, her heart aching in sympathy. 

"The night you went away — ^a woman come and 
fetched you — I — we — me and your father "^ 

She hesitated, altered her words about, and came to an 
abrupt end. 

Helen turned and looked at her, and found her flushing 



"Well.'^'" said the girl very gently, bending towards 
her. 

" We both got drunk ! '^ said her mother, dropping her 
voice almost to a whisper. 

There was a dead suence. 

" To— try and forget it ? ^ Helen suggested quietly. 

She was not shocked — she felt no sense of repulsion — 
only the pity within her intensified. 

" Yes ; Fa never done such a thing afore — God forgive 
me, I 'ave since, times when it seemed past bearing, and 
I wanted to forget you.*" 

They were in the wood : Helen passed her arm tenderly 
round the gaunt form, and held it close. 

"I am certain God would forgive that,^ she said 
steadily. 

Her mother looked suddenly into her eyes with an 
eager light in her own. 

" Do you think 'E 'ave ?" she asked, " oh, do you really 
think 'E 'ave? Fve asked 'Im to, agin and agin, and 
read my Bible from start to finish over and over, though 
I can't rightly say I knows what it's all about, but I 
thought it would please 'Im and be something to make 
up a bit." 

So this was the secret of the little old Bible and 
the ceaseless porings over its pages! It was done as a 
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propitiation of an injured and angered Deity, a self-set 
penance for her sins. For the moment Helen could not 
speak — it was too pitiful. 

"Do you think it will make up a bit?*" her mother 
asked feverishly. 

" I am sure of it,**^ Helen said with conviction. 

" I don^t know,'' the woman went on drearily ; " there's 
times I thinks it can't. That's when I come to a bad bit 
about judgment and 'ell — I do get stirred up then, and 
it seems to me it ain't not a bit of good without you get 
religion." 

Helen looked puzzled. The phrase was a new one to 
her, for the more emotional branches of the Faith had 
never been brought under her notice. Her own religious 
education had been of the decorous type which, to quote 
Mrs. Cutland, keeps its Bible with its dressing-gown and 
bedroom slippers. 

**But you go to church regularly, dear," she said by 
way of reassurance. 

** I don't feel that no sort of comfort," was the dull 
response; "it never seems to come 'ome to me there. 
They're all so cold and stiff there, and the prayers ain't 
got nothing about me in them." 

It was lamentably true; the set service with its even 
rhythm of prayer and praise, posture and phraseology, 
was as nothing to the poor illiterate woman. It could 
not touch her heart or reach her inmost being, but 
appeared to her in the light of a series of cold formalities 
at which she looked on, but with which she had nothing 
to do. For her there was no beauty in the decency of 
observance which never jars the more delicate sensibilities 
— it was simply empty, meaningless, comfortless, and in- 
expedient to her. She yearned after something rousing, 
demonstrative, and personal, to shake her from her 
lethargy; it seemed to her that nothing short of the 
startling energy and vehement fervour of the old revival 
meetings she remembered in the days of her youth could 
be of the smallest use to her. At these meetings the 
self-established minister praised Grod with a voice that 
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was more than loud — ^it was positively noisy — and drove 
home his truths with a sledge-hammer force and much 
gesticulation representative of wrestling with sin; nor 
did he rest imtil his audience was reduced to groans and 
tears, and loud-voiced protestations of belief and public 
conversion. Philip Wynston's simple, direct sermons, 
unpointed by thumps and bangs upon the pulpit, un- 
adorned by the jargon of zealous ranting, and cries of 
denouncement or conviction, effected no entrance into the 
torpid intellect which, with a curious ignorant conscious- 
ness of its own deficiencies, was waiting to be stirred. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary was only a type of a vast class 
of primitive souls who can grasp the idea of refinement 
and delicacy in religious matters as little as the heathen 
and savage, and whom nothing but primitive methods 
can reach. But to the cultui^ the attitude of mind 
that demands emotional display and external (not merely 
figurative) devotional exercise is incomprehensible. To 
the girl at her side, reared as she was in such a different 
atmosphere — could her mother but have voiced her feel- 
ings on the subject, it would have been both incredible 
and unintelligible. A description of these peculiar 
methods of worship would have shocked her inexplic- 
ably as something infinitely repugnant and profane. 
She had, however, nothing to guide her anywhere near 
the state of the case; she merely realised that in some 
way her mother was spiritually dissatisfied and perplexed, 
and she was deeply sorry for her. But it did not occur 
to her to pry further into a matter which she deemed so 
private as to be positively sacred, and which all the laws 
of her upbringing had taught her to avoid as a subject 
for conversation. Helen did that commonest of all 
things when one is faced by what seems to one a morbid 
train of thought in a friend — she changed the subject. 

" Did you ever discover why Lady Clanfield looked so 
unhappy ? ^ she asked gently, after a slight pause. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary came bau^k to herself with a 
start. 

*^The gentleman told me sheM lost ^er husband very 
3S8 
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recent in a sudden accident,*" she said; "and 'er little 
baby just after it were bom, six months later. I thought 
of that when I come back to myself and could think at 
all, and I knowed why she looked at you like she did 
then. I got to look at other women and their babies 
just the same when I began to feel a^n. That was when 
rd bin fed and warmed, and — and I found the luck 'ad 
turned; but I couldn't get you back agin for love or 
money. Oh, that were a cruel, cruel time!'' 

Thus did Helen leaiii something of her own strange 
story — all that her mother apparently knew herself. In 
another of these daily walks she heard fragments of the 
wearisome endeavour to become "lady," for which the 
poor woman had had neither heart nor desire — the 
hatred of the wealth which had come too late to save 
her little one — ^and the obstinacy which had been no 
fable of Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's, partly due to an 
innately modest nature which shrank from all preten- 
tiousness, partly from sheer misery and despair of ever 
being happy again, no matter what her conditions. It 
was a thmg to be marvelled at — the woman's tenacity 
of yearning after her first-born, and one for which to bie 
thankful, in that its parallels are legion, in a class which 
we are often tempted to believe is more animal than 
human. 

Another time Helen gleaned much about the babyhood 
of both Elizabeth and Tom, of the ordinary maternal 
type of reminiscence. It seemed to do the mother good 
to recall them. Tom, the only boy, was of course a 
paragon of all the virtues, and Helen was curious to see 
what he would prove to be like on his return from school 
— now in a very few days, for he was to be home for the 
Flower Show. 

In all outside appearances the mother and daughter 
were an oddly assorted pair ; but ten days of this close 
companionship gradually wore away the knowledge of the 
fact out of their own minds altogether. They grew accus- 
tomed to each other; and Helen, though she knew her 
mother spoke atrociously, scarcely gave it a thought, 
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while Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillai*y ceased to be afraid of the 
beautiful cultured girl, and actually began to be aware of 
a sense of possession with regard to her. Of course there- 
were times when neither understood the other — when 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary would give vent to sentiments 
as utterly foreign to Helen's experiences of life as were 
her religious aspirations, and when Helen would talk of 
things from a standpoint which was utterly beyond her 
mother's understandmg. But the former stood always 
with the door of sympathy she had resolutely unlocked, 
set wide open that nothing which came might seem amiss; 
and the latter, when bewildered, mutely worshipped at a 
distance with a kind of wondering pride that any one 
belonging to herself could be so profoundly clever. ** But 
then,'' Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary would say to herself with 
a kind of inward sigh, '^ it's not to be wondered at, seeing 
'er father 'as alius bin such a sharp man — they all take 
after 'im, not me." 

It is doubtful whether Helen would have considered 
this compliment at all desirable, but it is more than 
probable that it had much truth in it as regards her 
intellectual powers; for her father was an astute man, 
or he could never have pushed himself by his own unaided 
efforts even to the point he had attained. There was a 
certain adaptability in him which, taken earlier, might 
have borne oetter fruit, but, being forced too late in the 
unhealthy atmosphere of arrogant self-sufficiency, pro- 
duced only an ugly and abnormal over-development. 
From Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary Helen could not have 
inherited mind; but there could be no doubt that she 
had characteristics of her mother's which told in her 
favour. Under Lady Clanfield's careful guidance, the 
cultivation of modesty formed subtly into refinement; of 
gentleness, education made ^ood manners; while the 
loyal loving heart, of which mfluence could get such a 
marvellous grip, perfected all. By the power of this last 
was Helen subtly likened to the being she had loved and 
reverenced, as an example of all that was best and most 
beautiful in womanhooa. 
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In the presence of a third person, Mrs. Dawson-St. 
Hillai'y always relapsed promptly into her old self-con- 
tained demeanour. Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary and Eliza- 
beth, for instance, had not the least idea upon what good 
terms she was with Helen, for she shyly hid it away in 
her heart, and made no parade or display of it. Nor had 
Arthur Harding, the only other person who saw them 
much together, any notion of it; for the little brown 
volume always appeared in the studio, and Mrs. Dawson- 
St. Hillary was as speechless, after entering and bidding 
him "Good-day," as if she had been stricken dumb, 
though she might have been talking all the way there 
quite glibly. Even Helen did not understand the reason 
of this, but it was simple enough — it had been literally 
dinned into her understanding by her husband and 
daughter, that she spoke abominably. She had there- 
fore made a kind of vow to herself that never, if she 
could possibly help it, would she shame Helen by her 
speech before any of the girFs "grand friends,*" as she 
designated them. 

Whatever the cause, Harding thoroughly appreciated 
the result. The sittings of his exquisite model were 
rendered just perfect by the presence of a dumb duenna, 
and for the first ten days they went on without interrup- 
tion of any sort, to his entire satisfaction. 

But one morning, when they had all been comfortably 
settled in the studio for perhaps an hour and a half, to 
his amazement the door opened suddenly, and with a 
smile on her lips that had something mischievously arch 
about it. Lady Wynston entered, followed by Ida Hodg- 
son-Cairns. 

Harding turned from the plaster model upon which j 

he was engaged, and stared blankly for an instant, with m 

an expression of dazed bewilderment on his face. He I 

was in the mood from which it was so difficult to get 1 

back into real life — ^a phase of intense artistic realisation. 
Helen, attired in the graceful flowing Grecian dress, 
altered her pose, and stood like a disturbed goddess on 
her platform — ^regal in her bearing, statuesque in the 
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stillness of her expression. Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary rose 
awkwardly to her feet, looking hot and dismayed. 

** My dear boy, don't look as if vou saw ghosts. I 
assure you, Ida and I are solid realities, and far more 
frightened of you than you can possibly be of us. Grood- 
moming, Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary — good-momin^ ! "^ 

A gracious inclusive bow embnu^ both Hden and 
her mother with the salutation. Helen returned it with 
grave dignity, but Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary dropped two 
consecutive curtseys, one to Lady Wynston andf one to 
Ida Hodffson-Caims. 

^ Good-morning, your ladyship,'*' the woman said in a 
fluster; ** Grood-moming, Miss.*" 

The action, the mode of address, gave Helen a little 
stab; she recollected what she was apt to forget when 
alone in Harding's society — her anomalous position. 

" Arthur, you really must forgive the intrusion,'' Lady 
Wynston said, laughingly turning to her nephew; ^we 
are ready to promise we will never do it again if you will 
only be good to-day. We have honestly come in the 
greatest trepidation to disturb your highness, entirely 
and oppressively conscious of our audacity. Ida nearly 
desertea at the door, and I confess I trembled as I turned 
the handle." 

Harding was smiling by now; but, still dreamy and 
perplexed, he said : 

"What is it?" 

" Something delightful," Lady Wynston said. " Mrs. 
Hodgson-Ccurns has sent Ida over to ask us to go to an 
impromptu picnic to Break-neck Falls in honour of the 
perfect weather, and we w€uit you to stop work at once 
and come." 

Harding looked instantly grave. 

"Oh don't — don't say no!" Ida exclaimed with the 
frankness for which she was famed; "it will just spoil 
everything, for us all to leave you behind fagging in 
this heat." 

The model watched the sculptor curiously. Of all 
those present at that moment she was the only one 
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who realised what he was feeling. The suggestion was 
absolutely distasteful to him; he wanted nothing but 
to be lert in peace, to go on with the work in which 
was his whole heai-t and soul — but, as a gentleman, how 
could he say so ? 

"But — but when Miss Dawson-St. Hillary has so 
kindly come,*^ he said, fencing a little, " I think ''^ 

*' I am sure Miss Dawson-St. Hillary will excuse you 
with pleasure,^ Lady Wynston said suavely, interrupting 
him; "she will quite understand. I dare say you won^t 
be sorry for a half-holiday yourself,'' she added, turning 
to the girl. "I am sure he is a regular slave-driver, 
making you stand so long in this heat." 

"I don't mind it in the least," Helen responded 
quietly. "Mr. Harding allows me rests at intervals. 
I will do whatever he wishes," 

The words were formal, exceedingly carefully chosen, 
and the tone was very cold. 

"Couldn't I bicycle over after lunch?" Harding 
suggested by way of a brilliant inspiration. 

"That wouldn't be the same thing at all," Lady 
Wynston replied. "Besides which, we were counting 
upon you to help us out of a difficulty by riding round 
and beating up the Admiral, and Frank (airland. We, 
meanwhile, will go to the Browns, Mrs. Pryce, and Mrs. 
Sparks. Ida's people are doing all the rest, but we want 
to save time." 

" In that case," Harding said — a trifle reluctantly, it 
must be confessed — " FU come at once. Of course it is 
another matter if I am to be of any use." 

"That's a dear fellow," Lady Wynston exclaimed 
appreciatively — ^and Harding felt that he had conferred 
a favour upon her. "I knew we should gain the day 
when you found we really needed you. I will tell one 
of the maids to come over and lock up the studio when 
Miss Dawson-St. Hillary is ready, so that there need be 
no further delay. We nave wasted a good deal of time 
as it is." 

" I must stop a few minutes," the sculptor said quickly ; 
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^you see the plaster has to be left damp where it is being 
worked upon. 

Lady Wjrnston turned and gazed at the statue for the 
first time, and for a moment she was breathlessly silent. 
She had expected much certainly, for her faith in Arthur's 
powers was great, but nothing to equal this. 

The figure, which was about half life-size, was repre- 
sented standing before an open door in a pose that was 
inexpressibly regal and commanding: the wonderful still 
restraint of the beautiful features, which he had caught 
to perfection, was carried out in every line and curve of 
the whole with a dignity that was positively awe-inspiring 
— the very severity of the graceful Ionic robe, falling 
from neck to feet with only the arms from the point of 
the shoulder left bare, enhanced the effect, lliere was a 
grandeur in its very simplicity. 

" My dear boy,"' Lady Wynston said at last, with a 
sigh of admiration, *^ it is exquisite — I have never seen 
anything like it.*" 

She glanced towards the platform instinctively; but 
Helen had disappeared into the dressing-room, accept- 
ing her dismissal without a word. 

** It's awfully like Miss Dawson-St. Hillary,'' Ida re- 
marked heartily ; " who is it supposed to be ? Athene ? "^ 

Harding shook his head. 

^^ I hope it is a little too human for Athene," he said. 
" No — Hypatia ! I have taken her just before she goes 
to her death, where: *she came forth, looking more 
glorious than ever; her lips set in a sad, firm smile; 
her eyes uplifted, inquiring, eager, and yet gentle, 
dimmed by some great inward awe, as if her soul was 
far away aloft, and face to face with God.'" 

" How splendid ! " Ida exclaimed ; ** how beautifully 
you describe it. It is simply exact" 

*^I hope it is," Harding said, his thin face flushed, 
his eyes alight with enthusiasm, ^'for the words are 
Kingsley's — not mine — and I have tried to portray them 
to i£e life." 

" You have certainly succeeded," Lady Wynston said 
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briefly, recovering a little from her surprise, and turning 
her attention to the sculptor himself. "You are a 
genius, Arthur."" 

" One just feels as if one wants her to move,^ Ida said 
dreamily, " and then it would be complete.*" 

" I think not," Arthur said gravely, " for then her face 
would change, and she would look down in calm disdain 
at the young monk, Philammon, making him the scape- 
goat for all his brethren in her proud scorn when he 
implored her to go back. No — ^1 would rather keep 
her as she is.*" 

A light laugh rippled through the studio, jarring the 
artistes nerves unspeakably, so entirely out of keeping was 
it with his humour. 

" My dear lad, what an imagination you have, to be 
sure,^ Lady Wynston cried. " One would almost think 
you fancied yourself the unfortunate young man in Ques- 
tion — you look so earnest and woebegone. Why aon^t 
you put him in?^ 

Harding had flushed hotly. The light left his eyes. 

"It would detract too much from her — the interest 
would waver," he replied, as he began moving towards 
the figure a contrivance for keeping the plaster damp. 
Ida deftly helped him with the arrangement of it. 

"Is that the exact size?** Lady Wynston went on, 
speaking in an even, normal tone of interest. 

" No," was the reply, " it will be fully life-size." 

Lady Wynston glanced across the studio to the place 
where the huge block of stone stood covered with a sneet. 
From the folds of the drapery she could see that it was 
already in process of shaping. 

" You are working extraordinarily fast," she com- 
mented. 

"That is the benefit of the plaster model," Harding 
said. "I work from it upon the stone when Miss 
Dawson-St. Hillary is not here." 

" In fact, you soon won't need her at all ? " queried his 
aunt shrewdly. 

" Not when the model is finished," Harding admitted. 
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^* At least, not until I am putting the finishing touches 
into the statue.*" 

*^ I see,^ Lady Wynston said quietly ; ^^ and the model 
is nearly done.^ 

There was no answer. Harding had finished the damp- 
ing of the figure. 

"Ah, now we can go,** his aunt said. "I will send 
Clark to lock the studio, for she is thoroughly trustworthy 
— so come along, young people.*" 

There was nothing for it but to obey; and bidding 
Mrs. Dawson-St. Hilmry " good-moming," the three left 
the studio. 

Helen was unusually silent all the way home that 
morning. She found it impossible to rouse herself to 
speak, for a strange listlessness crept over her, an over- 
whelming depression of her spirits. The truth was, that 
the whole scene had upset her, producing in her afresh 
the restless craving for the old life, the bitter resentment 
of the new. Never since her arrival in England had she 
felt the contrast so vividly as to-day, never had she 
realised so keenly the comparison of her lot as Lady 
Clanfield's niece and Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary''s daughter. 
In the former relationship she would have been accepted, 
courted, admired by these very people who, in the latter 
position, treated her with a cool indifference which she 
instinctively felt to be courteously veiled disdain. 

Straws show which way the wind blows; the simple 
arrangements for the picnic, from which she was of 
necessity an outsider and Harding an honoured guest; 
her own distinct though civil dismissal as a thing dis- 
pensed with until to-morrow, and the forlomness of hearing 
that merry party take its departure while she was still 
in her dressing-room, might be small things. But to the 
sensitive girl, nurtured under such different treatment, 
the sting went cruelly deep. She was angry with herself 
now for caring, for two reasons; one because she was 
proud, the second because, being no fool, she looked for 
nothing different. She had been too intimately connected 
with good society all her days to expect for a moment 
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that it would open its arms here to such people as the 
Dawson-St. Hillarys. She pictured to herself what Lady 
Clanfield and half-a-dozen or so of her Florentine friends 
would have done under similar circumstances, and she 
knew that they would have treated her as a part of her 
family, seeing that she had voluntarily associated herself 
with it ; they would, in fact, have behaved even as Lady 
Wynston was doing. It was inevitable, but all the more 
deplorable for that ; and the worst was that, so far as 
she could see, her father and Elizabeth would never be 
brought to realise it, because they had not even the 
modesty of her ignorant, unpretentious mother to guide 
them to a knowledge of their position. 

Meanwhile, as Helen wended her way home heart-sore 
and desolate, Arthur Harding was riding away upon the 
errands set him, feeling but little happier. To him there 
had been something very jarring and unsettling in the 
episode. To begin with — he had been shaken roughly out 
of his rarefied atmosphere and he was loth to leave his 
work before it was necessary, the time allotted him seeming 
short enough every day €is it was ; but to have it curtailed 
when he was in the vein for the work, and his interest 
up to its highest point, was annoying — to say the least 
of it. Even from that he might have recovered fairly 
soon, had he not also been haunted by a feeling that his 
behaviour to Helen was not what she might have reason- 
ably expected from him. "How could I help myself, 
when I was so hurried and bustled off, without the least 
preparation ? "" he questioned irritably. And yet, even so, 
ne wondered whether she would not think he might have 
managed to say a few words to her personally, and not 
let her slip away into the dressing-room like some common 

Eaid model dismissed for the day. If only those others 
ad gone, and allowed him to follow, it would have been 
quite different ; he could have expressed himself without 
an audience, and made Helen understand. But Lady 
Wynston seemed bent upon seeing him off the premises, 
and Ida Hodgson-Cairns would insist upon helping him 
with the wet cloths, and, in fact, he "wasn^t given a 
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chance.'" So he left with only the recollection of the 
stiU, inscrutable expression of Helenas face, which always 
so baffled yet fascinated him, holding him back, yet luring 
him on. 

It was hot and dusty for riding ; and he was thoroughly 
out of humour before he reached the general meeting- 
place, whence the party was going to start in a procession 
of carriages and bicycles for the Falls. He looked so 
white, tired and depressed, as he rode up to the group 
already assembled, that there was a universal outcry of 
female sympathy immediately, led by Ida Hodgson-Cauns, 
who was the first to see him. Nothing would do but 
that a bottle and glass must be produced from one of the 
luncheon-baskets, and the young fellow was forthwith 
refreshed by Mr. Hodgson-Cairns himself. Then one of 
Ida^s innumerable younger brothers was turned off the 
box-seat of the waggonette and told to ride Harding'*s 
bicycle, which the youngster was of course nothing loth 
to do ; and its owner was hoisted up into a comfortable 
resting-place for the ten miles^ journey, by which time he 
was much more himself again. His first coherent speech 
when all the fussing was over was a good-tempered : 

** By Jove, it is not ! I'm sorry to say, Su" Noel went 
up to town yesterday, but Fve got the immortal Frankie 
for you, so it has been worth the trouble. He's following 
me somewhere.** 

He did not add that he had refused to wait while the 
immortal Frankie pumped up the tyres of his machine 
and changed his suit, nominally because he was in a 
hurry but in reality because he was too cross to be 
bothered with the lively young man's company. So 
every one thought how exceedingly nice it had been of 
him to ride so hard, and do so much for the public 
weal. 

For an impromptu affair, it was a very big one when all 
the vehicles were mustered; the Hodgson-Cairns had 
worked hard in beating up their guests, and there were 
conveyances of almost every description. Ponies, donkeys, 
and bicycles were also ridden, and the cavedcade started 
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off with a merry noise of shuffling, crunching, ringing 
of bells, much laughter, and shouts. 

The place for which the party was bound was scarcely 
in itself worth all the trouble of getting there, especially 
after a drought, when the Falls were represented by a 
trickle of water splashing over the edge of a rocky 
precipice with a drop of about a hundred feet : Break- 
Neck Falls were only really worth seeing in winter or 
flood time, when the average mortal never dreamed of 
visiting them. But it made a pleasant place for a picnic ; 
for the trickle of water was pure and could be used for 
the kettles — there were plenty of trees to sit under, and 
some boulders of rock which in remote ages had severed 
themselves from the main hill-side with commendable 
independence — also an inoffensive little stream in which 
the children couM paddle without danger. It was pretty, 
peaceful, and convenient just now, and it had a reputation 
for being absolutely grand at certain seasons. Which 
thing is an allegory — for it is not only waterfalls that 
find favoiur on the strength of a reputation. 

There is nothing so delightfully informal as a picnic, 
even if you do have tablecloths, your men-servants to 
wait upon you, and everything*as decorously arranged as 
good taste and abundant means can provide. The stiffest 
manners must unbend when one is obliged to humble one- 
self sufficiently to sit on the ground, especially if one 
happens to be past first youth and dependent upon some- 
body else to help you up again ! 

Frank Fairland was the wag of the party and laid 
himself transparently open for chaff; Mrs. Sparks said 
some of her inevitably smart things, and every one laughed 
and applauded even when she did not, on the principle of 
the waterfall with a reputation; Mrs. Pryce coquetted 
and made picturesque statements ; and Miss Brown only 
smiled when one of the little ones upset the glass of wine 
she was raising to her lips into her plate of veal-and-ham 
pie, splashing her peai'I-grey dress. Every one was in 
good form, every one enjoyed himself and herself to 
the top of. their respective bents. The m^l vra« ao 
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exceedingly long one, and the children had gone off to play 
before it ended. When the party uprose, it broke up 
into groups or couples and wandered away to leave the 
servants a fair field. 

Although they started in a group with Lady Wynston 
and several others, Harding and Ida Hodgson-Cairns 
presently found themselves strolling up the hill-side alone 
to see the waterfall from above; for he was the only 
person present who had never seen it before, and she 
had promised to show it him. 

lliey walked along in silence awhile, she with the 
buoyant step of the girl used to climbing hills, he with 
less elasticity; and presently she asked him if he was 
tired. 

"Not I,** he replied, "but I can't go your pace. I 
suppose Tve stiffened by constantly standing at my 
woi-k.'' 

The girl was quiet awhile. "Tm afraid you weren^ 
awfully Keen to come to-day ,** she said at last — a little 
diffidently. **^ Do you know, when you came along to the 
starting point, looking so fearfully tired and down, I felt 
a perfect beast.'" 

She spoke vigorously, in the half-boyish way she had 
caught from her schoolboy brothers. It was not her 
usual public phraseology ; but just now she was a little 
nervous, for she was making an apology. 

" Oh, don't say that,*" Harding exclaimed. " Fm sorry 
if I gave you that idea, but I suppose it was the heat, and 
perhaps one felt something like a naughty little boy being 
tempted away from lessons by equally frivolous com- 
panions. I wouldn't have missed this for worlds, I am 
enjoying it so." 

"That's good," Ida said, instantly cheered by his tone. 

The curious thing was, iliat for the time being he was 
actually persuaded of the genuineness of the statement 
himself. So they laughed and talked as usual together, 
and greatly enjoyed each other's society till it was time to 
join the others for tea. But neither of them were con- 
scious of the looks exchanged, or the little whispered " of 
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course,'*^ at a respectful distance and out of earshot, when 
they appeared upon the scene after their ramble. 

Despite his professed enjoyment, Harding was not in 
the mood to accept an invitation to dinner at the Court 
that evening : he went back to a solitary meal at the inn, 
and immediately after it applied for the key of the studio 
from the servants^ quarters, going to see that his beloved 
work had not suffered in any way from his desertion, for 
he was not altogether satisfied in leaving the locking-up 
to one of the maids. However, everything was in perfect 
order; and having attended to the dampness of the 
plaster, he locked the studio again and struck across the 
park towards the St. Hillary woods. These he deliber- 
ately entered by vaulting the gate, and then kept along 
the upper path leading to the summer-house. All the 
time he was haunted by the remembrance, which had 
never been far from him all through the afternoon, of 
Helen'^s proud still face, and his own behaviour. 

As he had more than half expected, when he reached 
the summer-house Helen was sitting there: she had 
inadvertently let slip that this was her usual evening 
stroll, and he had remembered it from the night of their 
last meeting there. 

She did not look surprised to see him, but greeted him 
quite cordially, with a hope that he had enjoyed his day. 
But he was too overstrung to-night to be certain either 
of himself or her. 

** I would far, far rather have stayed with you,'^ he said, 
his voice vibrating. " I came to tell you so, for I couldn'^t 
let you fancy all through to-morrow till Monday that I 
was not sorry to go, without so much as saying good-bye. 
But they were in such a hurry.'' 

** So I saw," Helen responcfed, " and also that you did 
not want to go — it was a wrench to leave — the work." 

How well she understood! Now, as ever before, she 
soothed and rested him, with a balm of sympathetic per- 
ception which never seemed to fail him. He spoke no 
word of love that night, but revelled in the peace of this 
woman's presence after the heat, fatigue, and anxiety of 
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the day. He leant towards her as they talked in low 
tones in keeping with the twilight and the silence, calling 
her by her name again and again to taste the security of 
its use. He had just spoken it when a shadow fell across 
them from the doorway of the summer-house, and, look- 
ing up, they saw a man standing there. Although his 
back was to the light, after the first start of dismay — 
even before he spoke — Helen recognised the big broad- 
shouldered fellow. 

"I beg your pardon,*^ he exclaimed, and the voice 
was unmistakably David's; "it seems fearfully rude of 
me, but I am unused to people being in the woods at 
night. I was on my way home from the farms over the 
hiU, and hearing voices in the summer-house I fancied it 
might be tramps or poachers, so looked in. Fm awfully 
sony — good-night.*** 

He turned quickly and plunged back into the wood 
homewards, the dry twigs and cones crackling under his 
feet, and many a scurrying frightened creature fleeing 
away into the undergrowth in dismay at the reckless 
tread of the giant. 

" A keeper ? "^ inquired Harding. 

" No, my father's farm-bailiflF,"" was the reply, ** but a 
gentleman for all that, with a lady-mother who is my 
one friend here. — I think I must be going too, do you 
know.'' 

Although it was a warm night she shivered a little as 
if suddenly sensible of cold. Somehow David Lloyd's 
appearance had unsettled her; she found his profound 
apology just a little irritating, for some inexplicable 
reason, and wished that either Harding — or David — had 
not come. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

** You will not need me again for some time, I see, for the 
figure is finished.**" 

Two days later, as Harding was bidding his model 
good-bye, she astonished him with these words. He 
looked for the moment thoroughly taken aback — coloured 
— hesitated — ^and finally said lamely : 

" I — I don't know, I'm sure."*" 

" I think not,'' Helen said quietly ; " there is nothing 
more to be done." 

The young fellow stared at her questioningly : he en- 
countered a new expression in her calm face, one which 
he did not understand — only he felt certain that she was 
absolutely determined. 

"There is still a little matter of drapery," he said 
irresolutely. 

" For which you do not really need me at all," Helen 
said laughingly. "It is sad, but only too true — the 
sittings are at an end." 

" But why ? " argued the sculptor blankly. 

Helen look at him quietly, a smile hovering about her 
lips; but there was a curious, keen look in her eyes. 
" Because," she said, " the sittings are now nothing but 
a waste of your valuable time, and we did not embark 
upon them for pleasure but for business. Forgive me for 
being frank, but you have done nothing for two days." 

Harding flushed anew. 

"Of course, if you can't spare the mornings any 
longer — ^" he said, with a little expressive gesture of 
resignation to finish the sentence. 

The girl met his eyes quizzically. "It is not that," 
she said, " and you know it. But since you will not give 
me my cong^, I must give it myself." 
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"But — but, Helen,'' Harding exclaimed, "I don't 
understand. What has put it into your head that I 
don't need you any longer ? " 

** We win say my own common sense, to be flattering," 
was the rejoinder. " I suppose you will want me again 
towards the completion of tne statue itself, just to tally 
it with the original. Let me know when the time 
comes." 

**You don't mean to say you are never coming near 
me till then ? " Harding asked sharply. 

** Why should I ? " was the brief answer. 

"Because — because"; — he began; then paused, for to 
have finished as he had intended would scarcely have been 
adequate, since he was about to say : " I want you to." 

" Well?" Helen said patiently. 

"I shall lose the inspiration if I don't see you," he 
supplemented. 

" You can study my profile in church," Helen suggested 
with a twinkle in her eyes ; " it would do you more good 
than going to sleep, or— or staying away altogether." 

" You know that isn't the same," Harding said, a trifle 
irritably. " I get the whole feeling of the thing into me 
when I have you sitting there." He nodded towards the 
vacated platform. 

"You have put the whole feeling into the model," 
Helen said gently. " To have done such a piece of work 
as that, should be sufficient inspiration for any man. I 
am not afraid of my absence injuring the prospects of the 
statue, and you will find the extra three hours a great 
gain in point of time." 

Harding stared at her dumbly : she was inscrutable as 
ever. He had been perfectly aware for several mornings 
that, as far as his work was concerned, he did not need 
her in the least ; but he had not had the slightest inten- 
tion of telling her so — he could not end the congenial 
companionship, towards which he looked forward every 
day Mrith a pleasure he felt in nothing else. He had been 
content to let matters drift on indefinitely, as they were 
doing; it did not occur to him that she would be the one 
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to terminate them, and he was both puzzled and annoyed. 
What, he questioned, could be the meaning of it ? lliat 
she had discovered his ruse for keeping her she made 
apparent ; but was she vexed with him U}r it ? Did she 
perhaps regard it as an impertinence that he had not told 
her, and given her the option of coming or staying away ? 
Or had he perhaps transgressed in some otner way of 
which he was not aware ? He racked his brains to think. 
True, there were several things to which she might have 
taken exception — for instance, his treatment of her the 
day of Laay Wynston^'s visit, or — to go further back — 
his lack of courtesy in never calling upon the St. Hillarys 
during the six weeks he was preparing for work; but 
they had apparently made no difference to her at the 
time. 

" How do I know where youll be by the time I need 
you for the finishing touches ? ^ he said, looking worried 
and harassed. 

*^ You may trust that, when you send for me, I shall 
not fail you,^ Helen said gravely. " Even if the inspira- 
tion seems flagging soon, I will come — ^because I shall 
trust you not to send for me unless you really do want 
me." 

So she left him — with a promise on her lips and an 
intention in her heart which she was destinea never to 
fulfil. 

As Harding turned back into the studio, he felt as if 
the sunshine had suddenly left him, and the days were 
going to be dull indeed. He still wondered why she 
should have gone, and what could be the meaning of her 
tone. 

The explanation was a strange one. Quite suddenly 
Helen hacl begun to think — or, what is more, to mind — 
about appearances. Had Lady Wynston never come to 
the studio: had Harding not sought her in the wood, 
and had David not come upon them in the summer-house, 
it is probable that she never would have done so. 

She had given her promise unhesitatingly to Harding 
on the day of the Sale of Work, without so much as a 
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thought for what people might say ; indeed, had such a 
notion been presented to her, she might recklessly have 
set it aside as something that did not matter — what, 
indeed, were all those people to her? What cared she 
for their opinion ? What did anything matter under the 
conditions in which she found herself — the daughter of a 
justly despised vulgarian? It was her intention very 
shortly to obliterate herself from their midst — ^then why 
consider them at all ? But, as a matter of fact, no sucn 
idea as to appearances had crossed her mind: she had 
entered upon the agreement with the greatest simplicity ; 
it had been no part of her intention to do it eitner ror 
Harding^s amusement or her own, but because he appealed 
to her to help him as a friend for the sake of his care^, 
and she could not refuse. 

The first thing to awaken her doubt as to the personal 
advisability of the venture was Lady Wynston's manner 
the day she so unexpectedly came into the studio. To a 
girl of Helenas temperament and upbringing it proved 
galling in the extreme: the graciousness ¥^ch barely 
concealed patronage : the subtle disregard of the fact that 
she was not Harding^'s paid model but the friend to 
whom he was indebted for a favour; and the little in- 
sinuation of surveillance in Lady Wynston'^s management 
of the whole afiair left an indelible impression upon 
sensibilities as proud as they were quick of perception. 
Whatever his aunt'*s ambition for her nephew'*s career, it 
was made evident that Helen was herself de trop as soon 
as her use was at an end, and that her visits to the studio 
would be expected shortly to stop. 

As, with a remembrance that stung her to bitter resent- 
ment, she thought it out afterwards, she wondered what 
Lady Wynston would think if she could but know that 
Harding had twice proposed to her and been refused. 
That he should come to her that very night in the wood 
because, despite that other influence, he could not stay 
away, amused her, and she pictured Lady Wynston's face 
had she passed that way. It was not then she decided 
that if she was really no longer required, the sittings 
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must come to an end; for who was Lady Wynston to 
dare to interfere with the friendship belonging to the old 
days, or to judge her — Helen, the adopted daughter of 
Lady Clanfield ? 

But — ^,just one short half-hour later— the sight of an 
amazed face, the sound of a blundering apology, and the 
dying tramp of hurried feet as David Lloyd disappeared 
into the wood, brought Helen back to herself with a start, 
and to the consciousness that she was doing a strange 
thing. It was open to misconstruction for her to be 
sitting here after nine oVlock entertaining Harding, when 
she had already spent the entire morning with him. 
What could Davia Lloyd think, except ttiat she was 
clandestinely eifgaged to a man who did not visit at her 
father^s house, and whose people were too conscious of 
their own position in the county to dream of accept- 
ing her? What would David think? David the 
honest, the straightforward, the simple ! It was impos- 
sible to know him at all without realising these, his 
salient characteristics. Helen'*s knowledge of them dated 
from those first two interviews when his amazing candour 
had so taken her aback, and his contrite apology had so 
embarrassed her. The more she saw of him, the more 
was she impressed by the frankness and openness of his 
nature ; it was utterly incapable of deceit or duplicity of 
any kind. 

What could he think now of the girl whom his mother 
had accepted as her friend, except that she was no better 
than her vulgar, ill-bred relations, and without the 
smallest knowledge of how to behave herself? The 
thought cut deep ; for it had not escaped Helen'^s notice 
that both David and his mother did know how to behave 
themselves as gentlefolk, under circumstances which were 
a severe test. She had recognised the fact in the first 
instance at that memorable Sale of Work; but much 
more recently had she witnessed an exhibition of it in 
their own home, when her father so signally disgraced 
himself. Not once, but many times since, had she 
thought of the courtesy of mother and son with an 
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intense gratitude ; she knew it was out of respect to her 
that they had refrained from openly asserting themselves, 
and resenting the unpardonably rude tone adopted 
towards them. ITiey made it apparent not only then 
but afterwards, in every look and tone welcoming her to 
the Farm, that they felt towards her nothing but the 
greatest deference and friendship. 

And now what had she done ? She had allowed her- 
self to be dbcovered in the woods at the back of her 
home like some servant-girl meeting her lover by stealth, 
because, forsooth, he was too proud to enter her feither^s 
doors and his people would not have her within theirs ! 
That was what it looked like. How was she to say that 
it was not so ? It wore just one of those insidious, in- 
explicable appearances wluch people call half-truths, that 
so invariably give the lie to the real state of the case, 
but cannot be elucidated in any way. David would 
never know ; she could never tell him, neither would he 
ask. But what would he think ? 

That night Helen had gone home and pondered over 
these things, with the expression of blanlc amazement 
on that honest face still haunting her, and with deep 
vexation at heart. She was angry with herself (thougo 
she could scarcely have said why), and oddly annoyed 
with Harding. Her mind was made up : there should be 
no more meetings in the wood ; if he wished to see her 
he might come to her home and seek her, not under 
cover of night in the summer-house : the sittings must 
come to an end — she would be tricked into no more for 
his amusement. Her evening strolls after that did not 
extend beyond the garden, and, having watched the 
sculptor'*s work for two days with the result that she saw 
no progress whatever, she quietly took the law into her 
own hands. 

Meanwhile she paid her daily visits to the Farm ; but, 
though she was welcomed by Mrs. Lloyd with the usual 
cordiality, she went home each afternoon with a sense 
of disappointment — because she did not see David. She 
wanted to meet him face to face and speak with him 
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again, to look into his clear eyes and read his thoughts 
of her there. She did not doubt being able to tell 
his opinion of her at a glance — he was incapable of 
hiding it ; if she had fallen in his estimation she would 
know at once. Her feelings — should she read dis- 
approval — she did not stop to question, nor why 
she should be so keen to know. But of this she was 
certain: she would have given anything for David not 
to have found her in an anomalous and inexplicable 
position. 

It was wonderful how of late there was an increased 
charm in her visits to the Farm. It had become a resting- 

Elace in which the sense of peace never failed to fall upon 
er spirit, no matter how ruffled and troubled it might 
have oeen before leaving home. She had looked forward 
always to the mornings in the studio as a refreshing break 
in the monotony of her life ; but they had sent her back 
constantly to St. Hillary with a heart aching for the 
old life — they actually fed and kept alive the miserable 
resentment of the present. But at the Farm it was other- 
wise; she seemed to set the whole burden down awhile 
and rest, and always she was the stronger when she took 
it up again. In a marvellously short space of time she 
began to feel absolutely at home there, for which thing 
the blind woman'*s comparative helplessness was account- 
able: Helen had the run of the house, and became 
acquainted with all its nooks and crannies as she fetched 
and carried for its mistress. Now and then Mrs. Lloyd 
smiled gladly upon her, and told her she could not have 
conceived how beautiful a thing it was to have a 
daughter. This so touched the lonely girPs heart, that 
at length she begged for the dropping of the lumbering 
unfamiliar surname — to be called Helen would just com- 
plete the home-like feeling of it all. 

It was not often that she saw David — only every now 
and then, when she stayed later than usual. She began 
to realise that he managed this on purpose, so that she 
might never aj?ain be subjected to such a scene as that 
on the day of her father'^s] visit. But when they did 
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meet, she was more and more struck by the young fellow's 
unvarying tenderness to his mother — the gentleness and 
courtesy which never forgot her affliction, but never 
made it apparent that he remembered it. Helen found 
it small wonder that sometimes Mrs. Lloyd should ** talk 
David '' — as she herself expressed it, in laughing apology, 
when she found herself guilty of singing his praises 
awhile. The girl heard of all the ambitions of the 
mother for her son's career, of his own endeavours and 
successes up to now, and of the crash which had brought 
all their hopes low at his father'^s death. She learnt 
that never for one moment had he seemed to mind, 
insomuch that his mother sometimes wondered whether 
he really had cared so very greatly. But Helen, seeing 
David'^s face, knew certain lines upon it could not have 
come had all his life been utterly placid, without 
struggles or deprivations, anxieties and disappointment : 
it was far too strong and resolute to be the face of a 
man who had not su&red. But she did not betray him ; 
after the mother's confidences, the girl suddenly felt as 
if she had entered into unspoken conspiracy with him, 
knowing his sole ambition was for the blind woman's 
happiness, and that he would not imperil it by useless 
complaining and weak repining. How could such a life 
be satisfying to a man of his education ? To be buried 
in the country without friends or companions of any 
sort, in the anomalous position of farm-bailiff to a vulgar 
parvenu who had no regard for his feelings, either in 
public or private! It was not possible. It was small 
wonder that Helen's admiration was aroused by the 
simple honest intent of David Lloyd. 

Towards herself his manner was unfailingly deferentiaL 
No touch of familiarity ever crept into it on the strength 
of her friendship with his mother; rather, he seemed to 
stand aside at a respectable distance, as if ever conscious 
of their respective positions. But he could not see her 
alone for five minutes, without pouring out the gratitude 
of his fiill heart for all that she was doing for his 
mother, 
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'She is a different woman since you came,^ he told 
Helen; "you have literally done wonders for her. I 
used sometimes to feel anxious about her, and wonder if 
she was really as happy as she pretended to be without 
a soul to speak to. She can''t nave been — I can't help 
thinking now that she just made the best of it for my 
sake.'' 

So Helen had both sides of the picture and she found 
it a very beautiful one. For years these two beings — in 
all else as cleeu* as daylight — had been acting up to each 
other in the great play of life, so that neither might ever 
suspect the self-sacrifice of the other, which love — if it be 
love indeed — can never brook the thought of accepting, 
but must ever long to give. 

The more intimate she grew with life at the Farm, 
the more did it interest her ; it became one of the few 

Sleasant thoughts of her existence — something she liked to 
well upon awhile, with a gladness that such things were. 
Not in crude words but by every look and inference 
David had made her understand that, proud as he was of 
his mother, incomparable as he thought her, at last he 
believed she had a friend worthy of her. It mattered 
nothing to him that Helen's people were veritable outer 
barbarians ; he took her for her own value, and she knew 
it — knew it so well that now, when she thought of it, she 
was possessed by a restless craving to discover whether 
she had forfeited that opinion or not. Her pride did not 
revolt and question his right to judge her, as it had done 
in the supposititious case of Lady Wynston ; nor did she 
tell herself that it mattered nothing at all, and that she 
did not care! The opinion of a great-hearted, noble- 
minded man did matter, and she did care that appear- 
ances went very much against her. 

Helen had never felt so little happy at the Farm as she 
did upon the three afternoons following that unfortunate 
episode. It was with difficulty she attended to the book 
she was reading to her blind friend, and once or twice her 
conversation was utterly distrait, because all the time she 
was listening, waiting, watching. But David never came, 
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As she walked home the third evening, having stayed 
to tea with Mrs. Lloyd, it suddenly occurred to Helen to 
wonder whether David was staying away purposely. What 
if he did not want to meet her ? What if he was afraid 
his eyes might express disapproval that his tongue would 
not utter ? That he had told his mother nothing of the 
matter, was transparent ; perhaps he was desirous of not 
doing so lest he should disappoint her also in her friend. 
David would be anxious above all things that this little 
bit of sunshine in his mother^s life should not be brought 
to an end: probably he preferred to obliterate himself 
and his disapproval, that the girl might still feel able to 
continue her visits to the Farm. It would be in keeping 
with all his care of the afflicted woman, and his loving 
consideration of her. 

Thus far Helen had got in her ever increasing and 
enlarging surmises upon a subject bidding fair soon to 
absorb her, when she became aware that, down the road 
from the direction of the St. Hillary shrubberies, a long- 
legged boy was advancing towards her in a hesitating 
uncertain way, with his eyes fixed inquiringly upon her. 
When he was within a few paces he pulled up short inde- 
terminately — stared — and finally making a grab at his 
cap, pulled it off with an awkward salute. 

It took Helen an instant to pull herself together ; and 
then she recollected, from the fact of his waylaying and 
accosting her, that this must be her brother who was 
expected home that afternoon. 

" You are Tom,*" she said with a sudden smile, as she 
held out her hand readily. 

"My goodness!'' said the boy, "are you Helen, 
really.?'' 

Helen laughed — for the lad's expression, as he dubiously 
shook hands with her, was comically genuine surprise. 

" I am really," she said. 

" How ripping ! " was his amazing reply, as, with a 
deep sigh of satis£EuH;ion, he replaced his cap on his short- 
cropped auburn hair. 
.Qe wi^ a big fellow for sixteen, with the rather rough, 
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uncouth look about him of many a lad of his age, and 
inclined to be plain in feature, his nose being a trifle 
large, and his clun underhung ; but there was nothing of 
the coarseness about his mouth so marked in his father. 
He was one mass of freckles wherever the sun could get 
at him. But what redeemed his face at the very first 

(rlance were his wonderful corn-flower blue eyes, with their 
ong dark lashes and the dark level eyebrows ; his mother^s 
salient featui*es, and Helenas own. 

It took Helen but the space of their odd greeting 
to realise that she must inevitably like this boy. The 
frankness of his expression appealed to her instantly. 

^^ I am glad you are satisfied,^ she said quietly, with a 
simplicity that went straight to the lad's heart. 

" Rather," he said ; " they told me you were pretty, 
but — " He broke ofl^ abruptly and blushed deeply, 
suddenly feeling that he was saying something odd. 

"You have only just arrived surely?'' Helen inquired 
— to set him at his ease. 

" I had a drop of tea when I got in," he replied, " but 
I was so awfully excited to see you that, when they told 
me you were probably at the Farm, I came along to meet 
you." The candour was refreshing. 

" It was very good of you," Helen said. She was con- 
scious of a feeling of regret that she had not remembered 
the lad was coming and made a point of being at home to 
receive him; it did not seem kind to be away. "You 
must come straight home and let me see you have your 
tea properly." 

She linked her arm familiarly through his and turned 
him round, and together they strolled towards the shrub- 
beries. 

" They tell me you're awfully pally with the Lloyds," 
Tom said, a second or so later, when he had got accus- 
tomed to the unusual honour. 

*^Mrs. Lloyd is a great friend of mine," Helen said 
steadily. She was somewhat surprised at the remark — 
wondering what was to be the upshot of it, but deter- 
mined to check anything too confidential. 
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" But you like David Lloyd too ? " Tom asked quickly. 

What, wondered Helen, had been said to this boy to 
make him ask these questions? Could her feither have 
been filling his head with some nonsense, such as he had 
dared to suggest to her in the presence of the Lloyds 
themselves ? 

" Of course I like him,^ she said quietly. 

" But I mean awfully,"" Tom persisted. 

" I can^t say * awfully,^ ^ Helen replied, smiling, " for I 
don't know how much that means ; but I do think he is 
a very nice fellow.'' She met Tom's eyes and they lighted 
up quickly. 

*^So do I," exclaimed the lad, ^^and I do like him 
awfully. He's the jolliest thing about this place when 
one comes home for the holidays. He has taught me to 
shoot, and fish, and ride — I don't think there's anything 
David Lloyd can't do. I always think it's such beastly 
hard luck that he isn't a gentleman." 

Helen was a little startled. "How do you mean?" 
she asked gently. 

" Oh — that he hasn't money and a place of his own and 
all that sort of thing," Tom said airily, " instead of having 
to live in a farm and do bailiiF." 

" Money and a place of one's own are not everything, 
Tom," Helen said slowly. "You can be a gentleman, 
and perhaps a great deal happier, without them." 

The easy friendly tone, the lovely mellow voice, were 
acting with their usual spell. Tom was fast becoming 
fascinated ; he turned ana gazed at Helen, as if she were 
some young prophetess whose words he could not question, 
though there was a very unfamiliar ring about them and 
the sentiments they expressed. 

"You know that the Flower Show is to be in these 
grounds to-morrow?" Helen asked — ^just to set the ball 
of conversation afloat again, for of course he knew this 
all-important fact. 

"Rather," Tom said. "Do you know I don't think 
I want any tea? Fll just run down and look at the 
tents and things at once. Father said he would be down 
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there, and I expect David Lloyd is too. WonH you 
come?*" 

But Helen declined. She had no desire to meet David 
thus busy, and in a crowd — it would tell her literally 
nothing ; besides, her father, with his lynx eyes and his 
ever ready tongue, would be there — he might fancy she 
had actually come in pursuit of David. It was evident 
to her that something odd had been said to Tom, which 
a little skilful drawing on her part would easily have 
brought out: but with her that would have been im- 
possible. 

As she strolled on alone towards the house, she thought 
of Tom with more satisfaction than she could have deemed 
it possible to feel about any of her relations ; but he was 
so boyishly frank and open, so eager about everything, so 
very much in earnest — and so entirely unlike the affected, 
mincing Elizabeth ! When she saw them together, later 
on, she discovered how very little in harmony they were. 
The schoolboy brother was incessantly teasing his fine 
lady sister — certainly not always in the best of taste; 
the genuine schoolboy, be he ploughman^s son or ^ntle- 
man^ is not celebrated for delicacy of feeling and good 
taste. But the difference between Tom and the ordinary 
public schoolboy at home was, that he was not corrected. 
His sallies were received, and laughed at, by his father as 
something unusually witty ; but Elizabeth was not at all 
amused. 

Helen was most curious to see how the lad took his 
mother. She found, with a little disappointment, that 
he did not spare her. He had not escaped the tone of 
the whole house ; how could he ? but he showed it differ- 
ently. Her little lapses in grammar and the absences of 
the aspirates amused him ; and, boy-like, he never noticed 
that his laughter pained the object of it — he was carried 
away by his father^s appreciation of the joke, in which 
Elizabeth joined. 

Tom'^8 arrival had brought a new atmosphere of merri- 
ment into the house ; it was like a breezy wave of fresh 
air. Perhaps at times a little brisk for some people'^s 
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liking — but, on the whole, healthier, and infinitely prefer- 
able to the muggy atmosphere of smug self-satisfaction 
and unvarying egotism so wearisome to Helen. Faultless 
he was not by an^ means; he ate like a young savage 
and drank with his mouth full: his phraseology was at 
times as common as his father^ and his accent was 
not irreproachable. But he was fresh, absolutely un- 
affected and wholesome in mind; moreover, he could 
scarcely keep his eyes off Helen for admiration of her. 
When she spoke to him he flushed to the roots of 
his hair with pleasure, and when she did not he showed 
off with the most deliciously boyish swagger ; but it was 
himself he showed off — not some foppish pretence of some 
one else. Helen might deplore his uncouthness, but she 
liked him : without doubt, Tom was a pleasant addition 
to the household which had so far held very little of 
happiness for her. 
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CHAPl'ER XVII 

The morning of the Flower Show dawned fair and cloud- 
less, and all was bustle and commotion at St. Hillary. 
Preparations had been going on for the last week in the 
park, and Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had been in his element, 
busily engaged with the details which he promised himself 
should astonish the neighbourhood. 

The stir in the air had communicated itself far and 
wide, and Brinkwater and its vicinity looked forward to 
the event with more than usual excitement — which is 
saying a great deal, for it was of course one of the most 
important fittB of tiie year. It had not been a universally 
popular arrangement with the (Me that the Flower Show 
should be held at St. Hillary, but the villagers found an 
element of novelty in it; their curiosity was aroused, and 
they did not quarrel with the idea of being admitted to a 
new place, so long as they had all their old-established 
rights of merry-go-rounds, swings, and side-shows as usual, 
and the freedom of the grounds. 

The Misses Cadwallader had been kept hard at work 
for some time on sprigged muslins and white costumes, 
and the new hats that were bought were quite astonishing 
as to shape and trimming ; Miss Patty put her very best 
Hammersmith style into them, and she was voted emi- 
nently successful. 

Nor had the interest been kept entirely within doors : 
the village street had thrilled again and again at sights 
passing through it on their way from the station to St. 
Hillary : tents and tent poles, strange workmen with large 
boxes and wooden cases, and bundles of the gayest flags, 
as well as rolls of the ruddiest bunting. Last of all, 
arrived the caravans which came yearly trooping up to 
the Green, where they always rested the nigh|^^|n(^^;^^ 
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mysterious tawdry splendour, before taking up their 
position on the ground, on the day of the show. As 
usual, the children were fascinated at their appearance, 
and hung about the Green with a mingled inquisitiveness 
and awe, which even the maternal warnings that "the 
gipsies would run away with them " could not quell, nor 
bring into submission to bed-clothes, till some more 
forcible inducement had been applied. The owners of 
the steam-horses, swings, boats, and other entertainments 
were fairly well known, as they travelled about the county 
to all the big horticultural shows annually, but they 
always brought some fresh attractions with them : the 
same fat woman would have become tedious year after 
year, unless she had grown sufficiently fatter in the interim 
to warrant her being kept before the eyes of the public so 
long. 

So, when the day itself came with glorious sunshine and 
blue sky, the appetites of the expectant neighbourhood 
hsid been well whetted. It turned out to a man, woman, 
and child, in best bib and tucker, and wended its way 
towaixls St. Hillary. 

At very first sight, on entering the portion of the park 
set apart for the show, the excitement was felt to be 
justified; for never had Brink water seen such a display 
of bunting within the memory of its oldest inhabitant. 
There were flags everywhere, high and low, amongst the 
trees, over the tents, down the long avenue of oaks; 
everywhere, in fact, that led anywhere was resplendent. 
Moreover, it was soon discovered that the grandest pre- 
parations had been made for illuminations in the evening, 
for, in profusion amongst the trees, hung Chinese lanterns 
and fairy lights of all the colours of the rainbow : there 
were to be fireworks also as soon as it 'became dark, and 
some one rumoured that they had all come down fi*om 
London, and were to be something entirely out of the 
common this time. 

llie business of the judging was over before the general 
public was admitted. When it arrived, very much up 
to time, and streamed in moist culmiration round the 
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tables in the stuffy tents, the flowers and vegetables were 
all marked with their red, blue, or white award cards 
according to the prizes they had taken. The exclama- 
tions of admiration, the groans and grunts of dissatis- 
faction, were in no way diminished by the heat, which 
was calculated to stifle the majority into fainting fits, 
had they been on anything but pleasure bent: the air 
under the canvas was redolent of hair-oil and other per- 
fumes inseparable from holiday-makers of that class, 
from which peppermint, spirits, and bad tobacco stood 
out boldly to ^reet the sensitive nostril. But nothing 
seemed to qu^l the ardent crowd until the cheering 
strains of the volunteer band struck up without. Then 
the frivolous forsook the earnest-minded, and left the 
elderly and expert to creak round in corduroys, solemnly 

1' udging the exnibitions which people who were not of a 
Loiticultural turn of mind merely regarded as an excuse 
for a good day^s outing. 

Disputing the honours of the day with the volunteer 
band was the brazen noise of the steam-organ, worked 
by the same engine that propelled the merry-go-round : 
and thither the majority betook itself by degrees, to the 
booths and shooting-galleries, the ^* Aunt Sallys ^^ and the 
cocoa-nut shies, where pence soon flowed like water — even 
children expending the most exti'aordinary sums, which 
they must have been saving for months in view of this 
greatest of all days. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary watched the arrivals, and their 
dispersion, from a vantage point which commanded a 
good view of the entrance to the ground. He was attired 
for the occasion in a new suit, of which the salient feature 
was a gorgeous fancy waistcoat ; from side to side it was 
crossed by a ponderous gold watch-chain, from one end 
of which, out of a pocket, dangled a profusion of seals. 
In expression he was exceedingly bland and smiling, with 
a patent " good-will-to-men "" air which seemed warranted 
to last the afternoon without variation ; and he drank in 
the exclamations of surprise at the decorations with an 
eager light in his small eyes. 
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On either side of him, by his special oommand, were 
his two daughters and Tom ; they formed a family group 
upon which all eyes turned in passing. By her own 
special request, Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary was allowed to 
be absent ; she frankly said she would much rather watch 
the proceedings from an upper window of the house which 
commanded a good view of them : and without very much 
difficulty she had got her own way, for Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary did not feel she would be much credit to the 
party, even if he clad her in a garment which looked 
worth its weight in gold. Besides which, he happened to 
require his full staff* of servants upon the ground awhile, 
and some one had to be left in charge of the house. 

" If any one asks after her you can say your mother^s 
not very well,*" he told the young people, by way of 
preparation for all emergencies. 

Helen immediately proposed remaining with her, in- 
finitely preferring the notion to fisusing the ordeal before 
her ; for that the afternoon could not but be a trying one 
she felt sure. To begin with, she shrank from anything 
public in the society of her father ; and she was also most 
averse to coming into contact with people by whom she 
knew that her belongings, and all they said or did, could 
not but be despised. However, there was no help for 
it ; her father would not hear of her staying away upon 
any pretext whatever, and she of course could not give 
the true one. Both he and Elizabeth tried to prevail 
upon her to go into colours for the occasion, Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary offering to buy her the handsomest dress she 
had ever worn if she only would; but this she steadily 
refused, appearing in a pure white costume which was 
perfect in make, style, and simplicity. 

" You look very beautiful, my dear,'' was Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary's comment when he saw her; "but that's 
because you can't help yourself — not on account of the 
dress. I'd like to have seen you in something a bit more 
showy, for nobody'U look at what you've got on for a 
minute. Now, Elizabeth's dress there's some sense in; 
you can almost see the price of it, it's so good. And it 
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was a price too — my word ! Just for a bit of curiosity 
rd like to know wliat yours come to, now P ^ 

Helen told him. 

" My goodness ! '^ exclaimed the man, ** why, that's a 
pound more than Elizabeth's cost. Well, it don't look it 
— all I've got to say is, they rooked you badly over that 
little venture. You take me with you to buy your frocks 
next time. ITiey'll find I'm not so easily had, anyway ! " 

Helen smiled inwardly a little grimly ; and followed 
her father and the over-dressed Elizabeth, who looked 
like an c^jerdone, animated fashion plate, and moved in 
precisely the way that might be expected from one. 

But when Tom saw his eldest sister he gasped. " You're 
just ripping," he said in a low voice, as he took his place 
at her side. 

And it was at her side the boy remained, glowing with 

Eride, as they all waited with Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary for 
is hour of triumph. 

It came at last with the roll and rumble of the County 
carriages, as they drove up his avenue and into the 
precincts of his grounds. 

Now, although the County as a whole disapproved of 
what it was pleased to call "this freak of dear Sir 
Gervais'," it came in full force as a matter of etiquette 
to support a public institution. First among the arrivals 
was, of course. Lady Wynston with a large party in the 
Court waggonette. No sooner did Mr. Dawson-St. Hil- 
lary catch sight of her than he hurried forward, with a 
beaming face and extended hand, to greet her. 

"How do you do.?" he said with a full display ot 
cordiality — " very pleased to see you, I'm sure. I hope 
I find you well." 

Lady Wynston instantly accepted the situation — the 
man was playing the part of host in his own grounds. 
" Quite well, thank you," she said graciously, shaking 
hands with him ; " what a beautiful day we havis for the 
Show, haven't we ? " 

To Elizabeth, who had pressed forward at her father's 
side, she merely bowed, and then she caught sight ot 
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Helen, who had not moved but stood aloof with Tom. 
To her Lady Wynston bowed also, with a quick, " Ah, 
good afternoon, Miss St. Hillary. '^ 

Then it was evident that she would have passed on 
to find Sir Grervais, who was already on the ground; 
but Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary still detained her with her 
following of Estelle, Ida and Mary Hodgson -Cairns, 
Arthur Harding, and Philip. 

" It^s terrible hot in the flower tent,'' he said. " Might 
I ask you to step this way, for a little refreshment Tve 
provided for you over here in this marquee ? " 

" It is really very kind of you," Lady Wynston began ; 
** but I don't think we need anything just now." 

" Oh, come now," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said genially, 
*^ I won't take no for an answer, as the saying is ; there's 
nothing to pay, and you're all welcome, for there's plenty 
for every one." 

Short of making an ungraceful fuss, there was nothing 
to be done but to consent. On the principle that the 
sooner it was done the better, since done it apparently 
must be. Lady Wynston smilingly complied, ana led off 
towards the marquee indicated. 

"Come along, girls," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said, 
placing himself beside Lady Wynston; "we must look 
after our friends before thev begin sight-seeing. That's 
my way," he went on cheerfully to his companion ; ** I like 
to set people up, to start with. You can't do anything 
on an empty stomach, not even enjoy yourself." 

Lady Wjmston pleasantly aCTeed with the somewhat 
crude statement, €md then deftly began making inquiries 
as to the exhibits — which subject of conversation she 
wielded so skilfully that there was no possibility of 
deviating from it. 

Meanwhile Harding, having crossed over to shake 
hands with Helen, walked with her behind them, and 
Elizabeth, after effusively welcoming Philip Wynston as 
if he were an old personal friend, begged him also to come 
and have some refreshment — Estelle and the Hodgson- 
Cairns bringing up the rear. 
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They found, on arriving inside the marquee, that it 
was most profusely decorated from roof to ground. Strips 
of various bright-coloured muslins were looped from the 
centre pole, in festoons which entirely hia the canvas 
overhead and hung in stripes down the sides of the 
tent. Huge palms and ferns stood about in picturesque 
profusion, and garlands of flowers were hung along the 
walls. At the end of the marquee was a long table 
spread with every description of cake, biscuit, and firuit, 
tea, coffee, and a goodly array of bottles, and all daintily 
ornamented, with flowers and ferns in their midst. In 
the foreground were a series of small round tables dotted 
about with a couple of chairs to each ; and some half- 
dozen maids, and two waiters of the distinctly hired type, 
hovered round ready to attend to the guests. 

As Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary ushered the Court party 
into the tent, and unveiled the splendours of his little 
surprise, his face positively shone with pleasure. 

" Now, what will you take ? *" he said, getting to business 
at once. " Please to be seated, all of you. Here, waiters, 
come and attend to the ladies. WeVe everything you 
can think to ask for, so don't be bashful, my dear.'' 
This last was added encouragingly to Estelle, who, as 
Lady Wynston's daughter and the youngest of the party, 
appeared to him to be the one who should receive a little 
special attention. 

Lady Wynston sat down as desired ; and, with a little 
humorous smile to Harding, who was standing unde- 
cidedly in the doorway, beckoned him to the vacant chair 
at her table. The Hodgson-Cairns took the next table ; 
and Elizabeth was just leading Philip to the other side 
of the tent, when Lady Wynston looked up and said 
pleadingly : 

" Philip, I wonder if you would mind going and finding 
your father ? I am sure he must be very hot and tired 
with arranging the sports, and it would do him good to 
have something.'' 

" Of course — with pleasure," Philip responded. " Where- 
abouts shall I find him, Mr. Dawson-St Hillary ? " 
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^^The sports are down the avenue, and to the left 
through the booths and shows,*" beean Mr. Dawson-St 
Hillary — but Elizabeth interrupted him quickly : 

"Oh, you^U never find it by that,'' she said; "it's a 
most roundabout way, Mr. Wynston. Ill take you.'' 

It was useless to beg her not to trouble ; she insisted 
that it was no trouble, and laughingly dediured moreover 
that she could not be at all sure Mr. Wynston would 
come back for his own tea if she did not look after him 
— with which words she triumphantly carried him off. 

Lady Wynston's eyebrows went up ever so little. But 
assiuing Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary she would take nothing 
but an ice, she smiled gratefully. 

Estelle glanced about her quickly. Her eyes rested 
upon Helen, who stood watching — she was wondering 
why her father should have insisted upon her coming 
into the tent, when there was nothing for her to do, 
and she was iust deciding to slip auietly away, when 
Estelle crossed over to her, and, witn her delicate face 
flushed and animated, said gently : 

"Won't you sit down and have something yourself. 
Miss St. Hillary? You will want it quite as much as 
we do." 

Helen looked deep into the lovely dreamy eyes — read- 
ing the kindly intention to set her at her ease and relieve 
the awkwardness of her loneliness. She had not expected 
this from Lady Wynston's daughter. She glanced towards 
the mother, and encountered the keen brown eyes, so 
different to Estelle's in expression, which seemed to her 
to be watching alL 

"Thank you — no — I won't sit down. I don't want 
anything," she replied quietly. "But let me give you 
a chair at this table with your friends." 

She moved with her swift, gliding step over to the 
Hodgson-Cairns' table, and set an extra chair there which 
EsteUe could not choose but take. 

" May we come in ? " said a cheery voice at the door. 
"We've just met your daughter, sir, and she tells us 
Lady Wynston is here and that we are expected." 
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It was Sir Noel, who brought in his train Miss Brown, 
Mrs. Prvce, and Mrs. Cutland in her bath-chair pulled 
by Teddy and pushed by Frank Fairland. In their wake 
came Mrs. Sparks and her pocket edition of a husband, 
who had always the appearance of having just stepped 
out of a bandbox and plenty of tissue paper. 

^* Come in, come in, by all means,^ cned Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary heartily; "the more the merrier, as the 
saying is. My daughters have my orders to welcome all 
comers. Please to be seated wherever you like.'' 

There was a little commotion of greetings and settling 
down, and every one did everything with the air of acting 
in private theatricals; there was just that little under- 
current of camaraderie in doing an unfamiliar thing and 
each being dependent upon the other's cues, which the 
average audience never sees when the players are skilful, 
though it is there all the time. 

Helen thankfully found that there was something to 
do at last, in seeing that every one was properly attended 
to; for the experience was a novel one to their raw 
country maids, and the hired waiters could not cope with 
the rush. With a watchful eye, she retired into the back- 
ground and prompted in unaggressive undertones ; while 
her father organised with loud zeal in the foreground — 
utterly oblivious of the fact that his attentions might be 
regaitled as a nuisance, or that his insistence that his 

{quests " must eat and drink, or he should think they didn't 
ike what he had provided, though it had come straight 
from the best places in London," was in the worst possible 
taste. He was thoroughly enjoying himself. To his way 
of thinking, he hsA scored a success this day which would 
ensure him his ambition at last; for the County was 
accepting his hospitality — what else could it do but 
respond with a like courtesy ? That was his little trap — 
but, skilfully as they may be baited and set, traps do not 
invariably catch wary birds. 

Elizabeth and Philip returned to say that Sir Grervais 
could not spare the time to come ; and then Mr. Dawson- 
St« Hillary insisted that the vicar should sit down 
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and have tea with Elizabeth. But at this point Lady 
Wynston rose. 

" Do you knowy Philip, I think you mustn%'' she said 
regretfully. " It seems horrid of me to say so when you 
must be hot and tired, but I do think you ought to 
go and insist upon your father'^s resting awhile. You 
might take his place and send him to me in the flower 
tent. I will wait for him there.*" 

It was the signal for every one to move. Lady Wynston 
was profuse in her platitudes to Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
— ^there were some murmurs of admiration from Miss 
Brown and the Admiral — and the whole party drifted out 
into the sunlight and away across the park to the flower 
tent, Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary in attendance. 

*^ Well, I do think she is a pig not to let him have his 
tea,^ exclaimed the baffled Elizabeth angrily to Helen, 
despite the presence of the servants. " IVe a good mind 
to have it taken out to him there.*" 

" I am sure Mr. Wynston would very much rather that 
you didn't,'' Helen said cjuietly, as she turned to leave 
the tent. ^^He would dislike anything so conspicuous 
exceedingly." 

"Well, I shall have mine anyway," Elizabeth said, 
sitting down moodily by herself; "if you donM; want 
any, you might tell Tom to come in. He's loafing about 
outside." 

But Tom was not at all anxious to join Elizabeth. 
When he found that Helen would not have any tea 
he declared that he did not want any, either. 

"I've had some ginger-beer and things down at the 
booths," he said; "they're awfully fine. I've knocked 
over three cocoa-nuts at the shies, and I hit the mark 
three times running in the shooting-gallery. You ought 
to come and try." 

Helen gently declined, with the excuse that she was 
quite sure she could hit nothing. 

" Well, come and see the sports first," pleaded the boy ; 
" it's awfully slow after school, having no one to do any- 
thing with. 
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She had just been wondering whether now at last she 
could not disappear into the house and have done with it 
all ; but this was too much for her. The petition went 
straight to her heart — ^Tom was feeling lonely and out of 
it too — but it wais not right, for he was a mere child and 
ought to have been enjoying it all ; seemingly he was as 
friendless as herself. She was touched, too, that he should 
appeal to her, and so evidently desire her company; 
and she promptly allowed herself to be led away to the 
sports. 

The annual sports at the Flower Show consisted chiefly 
of a series of grotesque races and trials of strength, in 
which sack and obstacle i*aces, the catching of the greasy 

[)ig, and many another feat, kept the crowd roaring with 
aughter for about an hour at its friends'" and neighbours^ 
expense. When Helen and Tom reached the ring, the 
women^s race after the unfortunate little greased pig was 
in progress, and the excitement was at its very highest. 
The pair watched everything to the end, when the crowd 
broke up, and competitors and judges came out of the 
ring amidst congratulations, homely jests, and deepest 
appreciation, llie general move was now towards the 
merry-go-rounds and the side-shows; for everything 
happened year after year in very much the same sequence 
of events. 

" I say,^ Tom said eagerly, ** I do want you to see me 
shoot. I wish you would come down to the gallery, 
Helen, it^s huge fun.^ 

" Oh, very well — if you wish it,'' Helen replied laugh- 
ingly ; " only I warn you, you won't get me to try." 

"I won't ask you to," Tom began — then broke ofl^ 
suddenly, " Oh, I say, there's David Lloyd going off in 
the other direction, and father gave me a message for 
him. Just wait here for me, I'll be back in a jiffy.'' 

Helen complied; and as she stood watchmg the lad 
pushing his way through the crowd, a voice at her elbow 
said quietly : 

** I was hoping you wouldn't have disappeared before I 
could get away from the prize-giving. Miss St. Hillary. 
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I have been wanting to speak to you for a long time, but 
have never had a chance.'* 

It was Philip Wynston, and he stood looking down at 
her with a kind smile in his eyes. 

** I have to wait here for my brother,"*" Helen said, as he 
seemed to expect her to stroll on with him. 

** Then HI wait with you if I may, for I don't want to 
lose this opportunity now that I have got it. I hoped so 
much to have seen you the day I came to St. Hillary 
to tea — in faust, to be honest, I came to tea on purpose to 
see you, if possible, for a few minutes alone.** 

Helen looked up inquiringly, then smiled. 

^^I hope it wasn't to ask me to take a district or a 
Sunday-school class?** she said lightly, ^'because Fm 
afraid I must disappoint you if it was." 

" No, it wasn*t,** Philip said, ** but simply to thank the 
* obstinate non-parochial worker* for her subscription to 
the Church Restoration Fund.** 

Helen flushed. ''Oh, it was nothing,** she said 
quietly. 

" Excuse me, but it was a great deal,** Philip replied. 

'' It was very little to do when I had refused to help as 
you wished, I mean,** Helen said. At that moment, from 
opposite directions, Tom and Elizabeth bore down upon 
the pair. 

"You won*t mention the subscription to any one.*^** 
Helen said quickly, lest the vicar should try to con- 
tinue the conversation. "I have kept it entirely to 
myself.** 

" Of course I wouldn*t betray a confidence,** Philip said 
readily. 

" Ah, here you are,** Elizabeth cried gaily. " Now will 
you come and have some tea at last ? ** 

" No, thanks, I really don't want any,** Philip replied 
laughingly ; " I don*t go in for afternoon tea much.** 

" Well, let*s go to the merry-ffo-rounds,'* Elizabeth said 
daringly. " I just love them ; don*t you ? ** 

" To be quite candid, I don*t,** said the vicar, looking 
amused. 
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^^ Well, anyway, let's go and look at them,^ Elizabeth 
persisted. " Every one is there — Lady Wynston and all." 

It was Lady Wynston's habit, upon this particular 
occasion, to go amongst the villagers and show a little 
interest in their amusements. It *^ heightened the tone 
of the whole affair if the gentry patronised it thoroughly," 
she was wont to say ; besides which, it amused and in- 
terested her to watch them awhile from close quarters. 
So she and her friends had gone down to the quaint 
booths and stalls before leaving the grounds. 

" We'll go to the shooting-gallery first, Helen," Tom 
said confidentially. '^I shoulon't advise you to go on 
the steam-horses ; it makes you go a bit green, and feel 
upside-down if you're not used to it. Father wanted me 
to tell David Lloyd to make the manager play the organ 
in turns with the volunteer band, because Lady Wynston 
said they sounded so ghastly together. I thought all the 
noise was rather jolly myself; but it can't be helped if 
the grandees don't like it." 

l^ey were alone now ; for Elizabeth, who was bent 
upon ^^ having a good time," as she would herself have 
put it, had carried the vicar off with her to the merry- 
go-round. 

Tom took Helen the round of the feur with the air of a 
showman. She had never seen such a thing before, and 
was genuinely interested. 

Once or twice they almost ran into the Court party ; 
but, as if moved by the same instinctive shrinking, the 
brother and sister turned aside and avoided it every time 
without question or remark. It was quite an easy thing 
to do; for the stalls and side-shows lay scattered about, 
forming little lanes and alleys, and people stood about in 
knots and groups discussing the attractions and the events 
of the day. 

But presently, as they strolled on, Helen cuid Tom 
found themselves approaching a big crowd, which was 
steadily increasing by twos and threes, before a high 
platform, on which a man seemed to be performing some 
extraordinary and inexplicable antics; they were hardly 
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skilled enough to be termed ^^ acrobatic,^ but had some- 
thing grotesQue and evidently fascinating about them, 
judging by tne mass of people he was collecting. 

*' Do lefs go and see what that chap is after,^ Tom 
exclaimed. 

And accordingly they too paused. In between his 
clumsy buffooneries the man stopped, eyed the com- 
munity keenly, and remarked: 

*^Stop a bit, ladies and gentlemen, stop a bit; IVe 
something more to show you — I've a story to tell thatll 
make you open your ears and eyes a bit. It's about a 
friend of yours and mine; so just you stop a bit, it's 
worth the hearing." 

He was dressed like a clown in a dirty white linen suit, 
and his face was white with powder, his lips painted a 
brilliant red. He spoke with a strong accent, which 
struck Helen as familiar, little as she knew of English 
dialect. 

The Court party, encountering the expectant crowd, 
came to a sts^dstiU at its outskirts not far from Helen 
and Tom — ^the girl knew it without turning her head, 
for she recognised Arthur Harding's voice. To have 
moved away would have been a conspicuous thing to 
have done; besides, Tom was interested. Of one Uiing 
Helen was thankful — Lady Wjniston had somehow 
managed to shake off Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary; there 
was not his voice in the background to rasp and 
irritate her. 

The eccentric performer righted himself from an 
attempt at a clumsy somersault, and once more glanced 
keenly over his audience. 

^* Ladies and gentlemen," he said — raising his voice and 
speaking with the utmost care to be distinct — " this is a 
new kind of show — that's what this is. I'm a story- 
teller — a story-teller, mind you, not a liar." 

A roar of laughter greeted the remark. 

^^ Something of a wag, forsooth," Frank Fairland mur- 
mured low. 

**A kindred spirit for you, Frankie," Mrs. Sparks 
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returned; *^you had better stay and get a wrinkle or 
two from him.'' 

'^ Now Fm going to tell you such a story as you never 
heard tell of before ; but it's true, every word of it, and 
ni prove it to you too afore I've done if you'll stay to 
the end, and I'll ask no money for it, neither. That's a 
bargain : you listen, I'll pay." 

" Most original ! Shall we stay, Lady Wynston ? " 
asked Fairland. 

" Certainly — if you like, and the story isn't too long," 
was the reply. 

^^ It is rather picturesque," Harding remarked to Ida 
Hodgson-Cairns. '^ It reminds me a little of some of the 
Italian fairs." 

An irresistible impulse made Helen turn her head and 
meet the speaker's eyes : the mention of Italy struck a 
sympathetic chord, and unintentionally she responded on 
the spur of the moment. But she quickly looked away 
i^ain, reminding herself of what was crushing her spirit 
all the time — she was nothing to these people but an 
absolute outsider; and Harding, her sometime friend, 
to-day was of them, and could be nothing to her. She 
had lieen determined neither by word or look to seem to 
be forcing the fact of their friendship upon him; and 
apparently she had succeeded, for, so far, he had not 
seemed to think it either his duty or his pleasure to 
seek her out. It was a conspicuous omission in the eyes 
of the girl, at whose feet he had practically knelt in 
supplication for her very self — whose Christian name 
he had taken to using as a right — whom he had begged 
at least to be his friend. Surely — had he chosen — he 
might have taken one of the opportunities of their 
meetings amongst the booths, and have separated him- 
self from his party to walk with her awhile ! 

She turned her attention to the man on the platform, 
and resolved that nothing, short of Harding's addressing 
her personally, should make her look round again. But 
he was so very near, that when, now and then, he spoke 
to those about him, she had inevitably to think of nim, 
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whether she would or no — he was the only being in all that 
vast throng whom she had ever called friend ; and yet at 
the moment he was, though but an armVlength away, as 
far removed from her as the utmost stranger tiiere. 

" I won't pay you in coin," proceeded the clown, ** but 
ou shall have your moneyV worth in excitement. That 

promise you, every penny of it. My story's called 
*0n the Trail of the Snail,' and the snail's going to be 
caught this very afternoon — caught and salted, or my 
name's not — '" He broke off abruptly, just as his voice 
w€Ls rising with excitement. He was for the moment 
more man than clown. 

" It's going to be a sad story, so get your han'kerchers 
out," he went on calmly ; ** and now we're coming to it. 
There was once upon a time a man called Joe, and he was 
as down on 'is luck as you can make 'em. It was winter 
time, and he was out of work, and his wife and little ones 
was starving, ladies and gentlemen, for want of food and 
clothes." 

** We've 'eard that tale afore," remarked some facetious 
youth in the crowd. 

" Sh — sh — ^sh ! " exclaimed the older men and women, 
to silence the laughter this sally evoked. 

"I dare say you 'ave," said the narrator, "but not 
what come of it, for I've never 'eard the like myself. 
Now, Joe was a pitmtm, but he couldn't get a job any 
way, and he'd got a friend just in the same plight as 
himself, so that'll show it was common enough. Well, 
one of Joe's little ones died, and that made him nearly 
mad, and the other was sickly, but his wife was worse, 
and there seemed no 'elp coming from man or God. But 
one night Joe 'ad a queer thing 'appen to 'im — ^he saw a 
fortune lying rotting in the ground as plain as I can see 
your face." 

"Why didn't 'e pick it up then?" questioned the 
facetious one in the crowd. 

The story-teller withered him with a glance. "Be- 
cause," he said, "you've got to 'ave money to make money, 
I don't care who you are." 
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" Ave, aye^ — " That's so,"" assented voices in the crowd 
heartily. 

" The man is more than a wa^, Frank," Lady Wynston 
bent forward to remark. " He is a philosopher. I shall 
stay and listen to him." 

"ni tell you how it were," said the nflurator, en- 
couraged. "One night, as he was going 'ome very 
late " 

" Drunk ? " queried the facetious voice. 

" Shame ! " " Stop it ! " " Turn Mm out ! " cried the 
crowd. 

"Drunk with \mger if you like," went on the clumsy 
clown. " He was crossing a bit of waste ground nobodv 
thought nothing of, and 'e stumbled in the dark and fell 
over something. In the morning when he woke up very 
early " 

"Why, 'e must 'ave bin drunk to have gone to 
sleep-—" There was a scuffle, and the voice was quelled. 

"When 'e woke up very early," persisted the clown, 
" 'e found he 'ad fallen over a little bit of a tree and 
pulled it up by the roots, and as he sat staring at those 
roots, remembering what 'ad 'appened, what do you think 
'e saw ? " There was an interested pause. 

" Why," the man shouted excitedly, " coal, I tell you — 
coal — coal ! " 

He stopped, panting for breath, pulled himself together, 
and glanced keenly round with an odd scared look : then, 
as if reassured, continued in a lower tone : 

" There was traces of there being coal in that waste bit 
of ground, and all 'e wanted was the money to buy it and 
let down a shaft, and make a mine — and 'is fortune would 
'ave been made, I tell you — the money to make the money 
— that's what he 'adn't got." 

lliere was quite a thrill of excitement now in the 
crowd, a murmur of distinct interest. 

" He looked well to make sure, and then 'e buried that 
tree so that no one else but 'im should know about the 
coal, but 'e was certain sure of it. Then 'e went 'ome, 
and 'e tried all 'e knew to raise that money, or to work 
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for it ; but not a penny could ^e get. And ^is other little 
one was took.'*' 

"It's fearfully realistic, isnt it?'' murmured Ida 
Hod^n-Caims to Lady Wynston. "You wont go 
yet?^ 

"I am interested myself," Lady Wynston whispered 
back. " Perhaps it is a genuine case needing assistimce." 

There were ominous snufflings in the crowd — the 
** han'kerchers" were in requisition as prophesied. 

" But still there was the wife to keep," said the clumsy 
clown — his voice thick and muffled at first — " and at last 
'e thought he would tell 'is friend and see if 'e could think 
of anythink. '£ was willing to go shares if 'e could, mind 
you, for Joe knew 'is pal wm down too. Well, 'e told 
im, and showed 'im the place and all, and Is friend 
couldn't speak for surprise, but 'e couldn't think of any 
way neither, and 'e 'adn't got a sixpence for 'is own wife 
and family. Well — one day — what do you think ? " 

The crowd listened breathlessly. Even the facetious 
one made no attempt to speak now. 

" Joe found out 'is pal 'ad bought that piece of ground ! " 
exclaimed the narrator; "bought it, and was beginning 
to work it — though 'e 'culn't got a sixpence to 'is name 
that Joe knowed on. Now what do you make of that ? " 

He paused, and gave that strange cunning look around 
again. It seemed as though he were afraid a policeman 
might be at hand, to take him up for making such an 
outrageous statement. 

" I'll tell you," he went on confidentially, " it's coming 
presently, but — if you'd believe me — when Joe went to 
is pal and taxed 'im with it, 'e just laughed in 'is face, 
and snapped 'is fingers at 'im, and told 'im 'e should 'ave 
work in 'is mines presently if 'e liked. '/» mines, 'e called 
them ! Do you 'ear that ? " 

"I never heard such a queer story in my life," said 
the deep voice of Mrs. Cutland at the back, where she 
sat an interested spectator. "And it certainly rings 
true." 

"Joe told 'im it was a lie, and they wasn't 'is — told 
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Mm 'e owed 'im 'alf at least, for 'e never would 'ave 
known of them but for — ^for Joe. But 'e laughed again 
and told Mm ^e was talking nonsense — there wasnH no 
share for ''im, Y*ept ^e liked to work for wages with the 
other men.*" 

^^ Shame on Mm, shame ! ^ cried the appreciatiye crowd. 

"But Joe was too proud for that — ^'e said 'e would 
rather die than work m ^em, when the mines was Ms. 
And — and a week later 'e laid Ms wife in the grave.*" 

There was actually a sob in the man''s voice, and now 
there were sympathetic groans from his audience — he 
had literally carried them away with him at this point. 

"It really reminds me of something in the Bible, 
but I can't think what,'' Mi-s. Pryce remarked in a low 
tone to the back of Harding's head. 

" When 'e did that," said the man on the platform, 
** 'e took Ms oath 'e would 'ave 'is revenge some day — if 
'e waited all 'is life. 'E swore 'e would track that snail 
down and put salt on Mm if 'e died for it. That's the 
name of the story, you see. And now I'm coming to it. 
Now Joe didn't wamt to kill Mm — 'e could 'ave done 
that at once, but what's the good of getting 'ung ? No, 
what 'e wanted to know was: where 'e 'ad got that 
money from in a few weeks' time, when 'e 'adn't nothing 
and was starving with Ms wife and child, same as Joe, for 
it didn't look as if 'e could 'ave come by it honest. And 
if 'e didn't — why ! that was the way to break 'im — to 
find 'im out and make Mm sweat for it by the law." 

"Quite right, quite right," assented a sympathiser in 
the audience. 

" But it took Joe years and years to do it — and when 
f e did get at it, it wasn't a thing the law could touch Mm 
or — nothing so square — but a dirty low down trick a 
thief would be ashamed to play. Joe 'eard it firom an 
old mate of Ms when they both was on the tramp. The 
pal was a grand gentleman gone away from the old place, 
fattening up in London on Ms ill-gotten money. And 
this is what the man told Mm." 

There was an instant's hush. 
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" Why — '"^ said the clumsy clown, ** Joe's pal 'ad sold 'is 
little baby — ^and that's 'ow 'e got the money for the land 
and plant" 

The crowd gasped. "Sold 'is little baby?" repeated 
some women under their breath. 

Again the man cast one of his cunning, frightened 
glances round, and then went on hurriedly, now giving 
way more and more to a strange excitement which 
seemed to be possessing him. 

" Yes — that was it — tne man Joe met told 'im 'e 'ad seen 
'is pal sign 'is name to a paper, and 'e'd put 'is own name 
to it too. And later on 'e give 'im some money to 'old 'is 
tongue about it. But that's not the worst. '£ just broke 
'is poor wife's 'eart, and she was one of the sweetest, 
beautifullest girls as ever was. But 'e tore 'er baby from 
'er, and sold it to a lady, and she never saw it agin." 

Cries of "Oh — oh "and "Shame on 'im," uprose, but 
they were instantly hushed. The man on the platform 
held up his hand wamingly to show that he had not 
done. 

"Joe alius thought that baby 'ad died. The poor 
young woman took to drink and ran wild with grief 
— ^mad — mad for 'er child. Fve 'eard the neighbours 
tell of the noises there was in that 'ouse of a night, with 
'er crying and crying. And that's 'ow ^Dawson-St. 
'Illary,' as you call 'im, came by 'is money, if you want to 
know. I know it — and Fve sworn to shame 'im and set 
'im low — for I'm Joe — Joe Barker that 'e swindled — Joe 
that took 'is oath ^" 

The man's words were lost. The crowd seemed bereft 
of its senses ; it swayed and pushed towards the platform, 
where the fantastic figure gesticulated and shouted on 
unheard. There were cries of: "Shame on 'im — 
shame—" *' Say it again ! "— " What's that ? Dawson-St. 
'Illary?"— "Go it, stranger "—" Let 'im speak, can't 
you!" 

To Helen, at that moment, the whole world seemed 
to spin round and round. She was choked for want 
of air, and the crowd was crushing her, as it shouted, 
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ffroaned, and even hissed about her. She looked round 
dumbly for help, but saw none but strangers near. The 
Court party had melted away like snow — it was making 
its way up the avenue — Harding with it, escorting his 
aunt to her carriage. 

For some seconds the girl had been feeling spell-bound 
and rooted to the spot ; for the words of the speaker had 
reached her inmost being, and aroused an awful con- 
viction of whom he was speaking, even before he arrived 
at the name. The young wife — ^the baby who was torn 
from her and sold to a lady — ^and the poor young woman 
who had taken to drink 1 Then came her mther's name, 
and she knew that baby was herself. 

There was a movement at her side. She became aware 
that young Tom was pushing, thumping, forcing his way 
forward towards the platform. 

" Let me get at him,"' he cried passionately ; " he shall 
eat his words. It's a lie — a cowardly lie ! "" 

But suddenly the youngster was brought to an abrupt 
standstill, just as the crowd opened to let him through. 
He was held by a grip on his collar which nearly 
throttled him. 

Then Helen felt a touch on her arm. She looked up, 
and met the eyes of David looking down with a passion 
of pity into hers, while he held Tom close to him. 

" Miss St. Hillary," he said, " for Heaven's sake get my 
mother away from here and take her home. She is just 
behind us on the outskirts of the crowd, and I am afraid 
for her. I must stay and see to this — and look after the 
lad. Go quick."*" 

Helen turned in unresisting obedience, and took the 
blind woman's arm, scarcely knowing what she did. But 
this much she grasped — David had heard the whole story, 
and he also understood ! 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

** It was simply shocking. But what could you expect ! 
I said all along that it was a mistake. If you remember, 
I said : ^ Give them an inch and theyMI take an ell.^ And 
just look what has come of it ! ^ 

"For my own part I don''t know when I have ever 
enjoyed anything so much,^^ Mrs. Cutland said, decapi- 
tating an egg with an air of relish such as she rarely 
displayed over her breakfast. She was taking it in bed as 
was her custom, and Mrs. Pryce had just arrived in her 
room to bid her good-morning. 

"Well, I thought it simply scandalous from first to 
last,^ she said ; " the indignity of being taken into that 
tent, and being made to eat that man^s food, was enough 
for me to begin with, without anything more.*" 

"My good Alicia,'' said Mrs. Cutland with a chuckle, 
"you were just delicious in that tent — it was a perfect 
treat to watch you — there was an expression of fixed and 
glassy horror in your eye, whenever our host approached, 
tiiat reminded me of the Ancient Mariner.*" 

" Our host,** quoted Mrs. Pryce scornfully ; " the im- 
pertinence of it! How dared he ofier us such an 
insult ! '^ 

" I dare say he would not have ventured had you been 
the only person in question,'' Mrs. Cutland remarked 
drily ; " but he was after bigger fish than you. That he 
happened to net a sprat was of very little consequence to 
him, so long as he got his whale — which he certainly 
did." 

"I cannot conceive how Lady Wynston can have 
allowed herself to be prevailed upon," Mrs. Pryce ex- 
claimed ill-temperedly. "What with her folly and her 
husband's, we were landed in a nice mess. I told her it 
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was a mistake to send those people a notice of the Sale of 
Work, and I said plainly that the Dawson-St. Hillary man 
ought not to have been allowed to have the Flower Show 
in his grounds. I knew something disagreeable would 
come of it all, and it has.^ 

" But I don't see that we are so very much involved,^ 
Mrs. Cutland said quietly; ^Mt hasn't hurt either your 
reputation or mine, and that, I suppose, is the only con- 
siaeration worth troubling about.'" 

" But, my dear mother, you don't seem to take into 
consideration that it will all be in the local papers ! " 

*^ It may be," said Mrs. Cutland with emphasis, " and 
so may Lady Wynston's name — but yours won't For 
goodness' sake, don't make a mountain out of a molehill, 
woman." 

^' Well, perhaps if you had had no sleep all night because 
you were haunted by the memory of that shouting mob — 
hearing every clock strike, and dreaming of the French 
Revolution — ^you would not be quite so — ^so ready to 
laugh at everything this morning," Mrs. Pryce said with 
vexation. 

** I am quite sure, if I had been so eccentric, I should be 
laughing at myself this morning," Mrs. Cutland replied 
with a chuckle. '* Alicia, forgive my saying it, but you 
are a goose of the first water ! Nobody but a goose could 
stop awake to dream of the French Revolution and the 
clocks striking, on the strength of hearing a few country 
bumpkins very wholesomely exercising &eir lungs, tt 
aiForded me the very greatest pleasure. I was furious 
with that interfering little whipper-snapper Frank Fair- 
land for seizing my chair, and trundling me out of it in 
the way he did. I wanted to stay to the end and see the 
fun. I wanted to shout * Hurrah for the crazy clown ' ; 
I wanted to get out and stampede with the yokels, for it 
did one's heart good to see their sluggish natures stirred, 
for once, to something like life." 

Out of the cripple's dark eyes shone the spirit that 
notiiing could quell. The woman's whole nature was 
teeming with energy ; only the frail body held it within 
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bands of iron against which she fretted, no one ever knew 
how much, but which she could not break. 

^Really, mother !^^ exclaimed her daughter with a 
scandalised face, *^ I am sure it is a mercy you couldn^t do 
any of these extraordinary things."*' 

Mrs. Cutland laughed harshly. 

"You would have felt disgraced for ever, wouldn''t 
you ? '" she said ; '^ but don't be alarmed, I am not out of 
my senses — ^you look as if you thought I was. I suppose 
you never suffer from primitive instincts. Perhaps I 
shouldn't if I had any outlet for my superfluous energy — 
but I haven't. Deep-Sea Fishermen's mu£3ers and stock- 
ings are not absolutely soul-sufficing, and I don't take 
enough interest in my own anatomy to find my ailments 
amusing. I dare say you would." 

"My dear mother!" remonstrated Mrs. Pryce in a 
tone of annoyance. It struck her that Mrs. Cutland was 
in an exceedingly bad temper this morning, and she 
wondered why. She supposed her rheumatism must have 
been worse in the night, but what could one expect when 
she Tffcmld go to the Flower Show in spite of all warnings ? 
— she — Mrs. Pryce — had " told her so, most emphatically." 
It did not occur to her that the little taste of bustle and 
stir had touched upon a bigger ache than a mere physical 
pain, and that, by the very contrast of her &te, it served to 
stimulate the ceaseless craving to be up and doing with 
her more fortunate fellow men and women. 

" Well, you know you would," Mrs. Cutland said argu- 
mentatively ; " but I'm not built that way. I know there 
are women whose love of seeing their doctor never fails — 
it's the one occasion upon which it is not only necessary, 
but seemly, to talk about themselves, and they grab at it 
greedily. The wretched man has to sit ana listen, not 
only to their symptoms but to the histories of their whole 
lives, brought by some roundabout means to touch upon 
possible causes for their present delicacy of health, but 
not of necessity bearing at all upon the ailment under 
treatment. Oh, don't I know ? But I'm not like that — 
not in the least." 
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Mrs. Pryoe said nothing. 

" Well ? ^ inquired her mother, after staring at her for 
some seconds, with a long inexplicable look that her 
daughter could not understand was a craving for some 
little grain of sympathy. 

" I was just wondering,'' Mrs. Prvce said, with a view 
to changing the subject, **' what Lady Wynston was feel- 
ing like this morning ! Rather small, I should fancy, for 
having led us into such a situation. She was in a great 
hurry to get out of it. The moment the disturbance 
began, she took Mr. Harding's arm and said: ^ We had 
better get out of this before it gets worse. Come home 
all of you.' So you see I wasn't the tmly fool there." 
The emphasis was very marked, and Mrs. Pryce tossed 
her head with a little air of triumph. 

'* You'll never persuade me that Lady Wynston was 
afraid for her skin," Mrs. Cutland said grimly ; *^ she is 
not that sort. She went because she had otner fish to 
fry. Now, send the maid for my tray — I had a bad 
night, and Fm going to sleep." 

Mrs. Cutland was right — Lady Wynston was neither a 
physical nor a moral coward ; her raults, whatever they 
were, were at least of stronger material than cowardice, 
or she could not have held tiie position she did that day 
in the county. 

What she was feeling on the morning after the Flower 
Show, it would have taken a cleverer hecul than Mrs. 
Pryce's to have discovered. She gave no signs of having 
any sensations out of the common whatever, but appeared 
her normal self at breakfast ; saw to the ordering of her 
household as usual with a brisk accuracy, and despatched 
Estelle, who seemed singularly heavy and out of spirits, 
to the Hodgson-Cairns' with a note, inviting the two elder 
girls over to tea and tennis in the afternoon. 

All this satisfactorily off her mind, she strolled out 
into the grounds with a basket for flowers, and a pair of 
scissors, and, having gathered a bunch of exquisite carna- 
tions, she eventually arrived at the studio door, found it 
unlocked, and entered without ceremony. 
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^ Ah, I thought I should find you here at work,^ she 
said cheerily. ^^ Good-morning, my dear boy.*" 

Harding was certainly there ; but that he looked at all 
like working when she first caught sight of him, was 
hardly accurate. He was now standing, having started 
to his feet at the consciousness that some one was coming 
in; but a moment before he had been sitting with his 
head bowed in his hands, in an attitude of utter and 
entire dejection. He wondered vaguely how long his 
aunt had been at the door, before he noticed her standing 
there upon the threshold ; but he smiled back at her with 
an effort, and said — 

" I was thinking.*" 

"So I saw,'' Lady Wynston said; "an artist must be 
permitted to think, of course. I hope you don't mind 
my interrupting you, however. Fm ail alone this morn- 
ing, and dull, and I want some one to talk to, so I 
thought you would take pity on me and let me come 
here for a few minutes' refreshment." 

"Of course — I am only too delighted,'** Harding ex- 
claimed, brinffiug forward a comfortable chair for her. 

"Don't make me too cosy; I mustn't stay long, really," 
she said, smiling charmingly up into his face, as she lay 
back among the soft cushions with an appreciative sigh. 
" What a boy you are for spoiling one, to be sure ! " she 
added caressingly. " I suppose it is the foreign upbring- 
ing that has made your manners so fascinating, Arthur — 
and then you are so like your father." 

llie eyes she had looked into were heavy for want of 
sleep, his face was shades paler than usual ; she noticed 
that he sat down listlessly, and with his back to the 
light. 

" I wanted to ask you how you feel after yesterday's 
dissipation," Lady Wynston said laughingly; "I hope 
the excitement wasn't too much for you ? But, joking 
apart, it was rather a femtastic finale we came in for, 
wasn't it? I couldn't have conceived that that idiotic, 
clumsy clown had the makings of a tragedian in him, 
could you?" 
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^^ The clown get-up was nothing but a blind,'" Harding 
replied, rousing himself. ^^He must have put it on 
simply to disguise himself fix>m Dawson-St. Hillary, in 
case he met him. He must have planned the whole tiling 
out most carefully, that he might have full opportunity 
for his disgusting revenge.'* 

"Disgusting ?'^ queried Lady Wynston, picking up the 
adjective quickly ; "you surely think it was well merited ? 
I think that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary behaved in a most 
disreputable way, and richly deserved what he got.** 

" But that's just the point — he didn't get it," Harding 
replied gloomily ; " and the innocent did." 

" You mean his daughter and son ?" asked his aunt. 

Harding nodded. 

" Yes, it must have been exceedingly disagreeable for 
them," Lady Wynston admitted ; " and the worst of it is, 
that the odium of it will cling to them for life — especially 
to the girl, who, of course, is the very child that was sold 
in that scandalous way." 

" We are taking it for granted that the story is true 
before we have any proof," Harding exclaimed with 
sudden warmth. 

" I haven't the least doubt of it myself," Lady Wynston 
said quietly, meeting his eyes ; " have you ? " 

"Things tally extraordinarily," the young fellow said 
grudgingly. 

"I am sure the man would not have dared to have 
invented such a story and told it in public, had it not 
been true," Lady Wynston went on. "He might have 
hinted things in the village, and gone about spreading 
seeds of distrust, but his audacity would not have carried 
him the length it did yesterday without a very good 
foundation of fact to his tale." 

"But do you think Lady Clanfield really could have 
bought the child ? " Harding asked incredulously. 

^^ I don't suppose it was purchase-money so much as a 
guarantee of good faith on the man's part, that he would 
never claim or interfere with the child in any way," Lady 
Wynston replied. '^The fact of his accepting money 
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would have given Lady Clanfield a hold over him that 
nothing else could. The precaution would be necessary 
with a common fellow like that.*" 

It sounded only too reasonable. There was a long 
silence. 

^*I am only so thankful now,^ said Lady Wynston 
meditatively, looking dreamily at the model for the 
statue, ^Hhat the sittings for the statue are over. 
Under the circumstances, it would have been so awk- 
ward for you to have had the girl coming here every 
day, wouldn't it?*" 

There was no answer. 

** I thought you so wise yesterday not to interfere in 
any way,'' proceeded his aunt appreciatively. " Just for 
one foolish moment I fancied you might be Quixotic, and 
want to stay with Miss St. Hillary on the strength of 
your — your acquaintance, perhaps — but it would have 
Deen so ridiculous, seeing that she had her brother to 
look after her." 

StiU Harding said nothing. 

*^ My stupid little Estelle, however, had not your sense. 
She actually implored me to wait and see if Miss Dawson- 
St. Hillary neeaed some one as an escort up to the house. 
I told her it was nonsense, and made her come on. It was 

?[uite enough for my feelings to see Philip disappearing 
rom the ouier side of the crowd with that younger girl, 
whom he seems to have supported home in a half-fainting 
and entirely hysterical condition. I shall have to impress 
upon the dear fellow that his clerical duties must not 
include the chaperonage of promiscuous young women in 
public, or he will be getting himself talked about. Really, 
though, that odious girl made a regular dead set at him 
the whole afternoon. I did my best to protect him, but 
after a certain limit one is so powerless with the utterly 
ignorant and vulgar." 

Again Lady Wynston openly eyed the beautiful plaster 
model before her. 

*^The elder girl, on the other hand," she proceeded, 
^* is so stiff as to be absolutely gauche — ^the one has too 
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much manner and the other none, as one might say ; but 
of course I prefer the latter. Miss Dawson-St. Hillary 
does excellently well as a statue, but then you don^t 
expect a statue to do anything but be still ; no one asks 
it to behave. I was very much struck by that, the day 
I interrupted the sitting. But I suppose the girPs bii*th 
is bound to show in those little things — she gives herself 
airs, but they are in a less aggressive form than her horrid 

Jrounger sister^s. Arthur — how shockingly tired you are 
ooking to-day ! "" 

The change of tone and subject were so abrupt, that 
Harding positively jumped. "Do I?'' he said, with a 
stifled yawn. 

" Dreadfully,'' said his aunt, with deep consternation. 
" In fact, this isn't the first time I have noticed it — it has 
worried me several times lately, but I have not liked to 
say anything. To-day you are much worse than usual, 
though. Are you ill ? " There was an undoubted ring 
of anxiety in the tone ; and the speaker leaned forward to 
scan his face more closely, her brown eyes wonderfully 
soft and sympathetic. 

"Not a bit," Harding said with a laugh; but it was 
conspicuously forced. 

"Then you are worried about something," Lady 
Wynston exclaimed earnestly. " I can't help seeing that 
there is something wrong." 

" It's — it's nothing," Harding replied ; " I'm all right, 
really." 

"6ut you are not, my dear boy," was the quick 
rejoinder, and his aunt rested her shapely white hand 
gently on his arm ; " don't try to deceive me, for I am 
neither blind nor deaf. There is something troubling 

?rou very much. Come — I am your father's sister — I fed 
ike a mother to you because you are Arthur's boy — 
and, my dear, you have no one but me now — ^tell me 
what it is." 

The low voice was very sweet, the glorious eyes actually 
bright with unshed tears. The appeal went straight to 
the young fellow's heart, and thrilled his emotional nature 
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through and through ; but it did not draw the confidence 
— somehow he could not speak, though surely never was 
there pleading like it ! 

" ril draw a bow at a venture,*' Lady Wynston said 
patiently. "Is it something to do with money? Ah, 
forgive the crude question, but we are always so foolishly 
proud about money, we can^t bear to have it mentioned 
or suggested that we may be in want of any. Arthur — 
are you in any difficulties? If you are, give me my 
privileges and let me see if I can^t help you?^ 

This time Harding'^s smile was more natural. "I 
assure you Tm not in pecuniary difficulties at all,*" he 
said. *^ I never was so well off in my life before. The 
sale of the statue has guaranteed that, and you know 
I was brought up on such awfully short commons that 
what is poverty to most fellows is wealth to me. It^s 
awfully good of you to think of it, all the same, to — 
to worry about me at all, in fact.*" 

"Nonsense, dear,'' Lady Wynston said more briskly, 
with a matter-of-fact air, " naturally I have your interests 
very close at heart. So it isn't money ! Then there is 
just one other thing that makes a man look as you have 
done lately — an even more delicate subject to grasp than 
the other, and that is love.'' 

Harding started and changed colour very vividly. 
" My dear aunt '^ he began. 

" No, don't hedge," interrupted Lady Wynston, hold- 
ing up a warning hand ; *^ I'm on the war-path now, and 
you can't stop me. Then love it is. Now, Arthur, Pm 
about to exercise another motherly prerogative — I am 
going to lecture you." 

"Please don't," Harding said feebly, wondering what 
in the world could be coming. 

"But I must. It's all very well to be proud, but 
when pride means sinking yourself into an early grave 
and breaking a girl's heart for her, I think it is carrying 
things a little too far." 

" I beg your pardon ! " gasped Harding in dismay. 

"Oh, don't be an ostrich, my dear child," Lady 
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Wynston said with a touch of exasperation, as she rose 
to her feet and stood looking down at him, a quizzical 
light shinihg in her eyes. ** Every one knows the whole 
story already, if s no good trying to hide it any longer. 
Why, you and Ida are the topic of the hour throughout 
the neighbourhood ; it is in daily expectancy of hearing 
that you are engaged.*" 

"Ida!'^ 

The single word left Harding^s lips like a bullet from 
a gun. His expression was one or blank dismay; but 
how should Lady Wynston know it, for had he not 
placed himself with his back to the light? 

"Oh, you ridiculous boy,'' was her rejoinder; "well, 
have it your own way — pretend there is nothing in it, 
if you like. But when a young couple are to be seen 
perpetually in each other's society, when they seem to 
nave eyes and ears for no one else in the world, drifting 
inevitably towards each other, no matter where they may 
happen to meet, what is one to think ?" 

There was no answer. 

Lady Wynston bent forward and put both her hands 
on his shoulders, looking deep into his eyes; and he 
watched hers as if fascinated. 

" Let me tell you this, Arthur," she said impressively ; 
" if you are holding back merely because she probably has 
money and you have nothing but what you make, you 
are doin^ a very wrong thing. You ought to have thought 
of that before you went so far as to make people ^Ik 
about you. Of course for the man it is nothing — -he goes 
away and forgets: but for the girl it is a more senous 
matter — she has to remain and face the music — the looks 
askance, the odious supposition that she tried to land 
her fish and failed. Is it fair ? " 

**But — " Harding began, and stopped abruptly with 
brows drawn together, and restless eyes which looked into 
the pair fixed so steadily upon him. 

"But," Lady Wynston finished for him, "you are 
afraid it would look like fortune-hunting ! Not a bit of 
it— every one knows that you are a genius — what is your 
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wife's money to you ? You don't need it, for you are on 
the high-road to making your own fortune. But to have 
a well-connected wife — one whose people move m the best 
society and can get you introductions and so forth — is 
everything. It would just be the finishing touch for your 
career — the very making of you, Arthur. There — ^forgive 
me — I'll run away, before I say anything worse and get 
into your blcick books for ever. I dare say I'm a fool for 
interfering, but what is one to do when one sees people 
making a hopeless fiasco, not only of their own lives 
but of others', just for want perhaps of a warning word ? " 

She stooped, kissed him lightly on the forehead, then 
turning took up her basket of carnations — and in another 
minute was gone. 

^* Good Lord ! " exclaimed Harding under his breath. 

If thought is a definite shaping of ideas, then Harding 
cannot be said to have thought for fully an hour; his 
mental powers were in a state of absolute chaos and con- 
fusion, too bewildering for any concentration whatever. 
For awhile he did not move, but sat just where his aunt 
had left him, gazing — gazing sti*aight before him with 
fixed eyes. Then suddenly he rose and shook himself as 
if to get rid of the extraordinary apathy, and began 
feverishly pacing up and down the studio with unequal 
steps. The movement presently began to tell upon the 
action of the brain ; it seemed to steady and soothe it. 

**I never dreamed of such a thing," he said aloud; 
" and to think that the girl loves me ! Great Heaven, 
how strange ! " 

Up and down, up and down he went again, now more 
steadily; and the notion took form in his mind — he 
began to grasp it. Then abruptly he came to a 
standstill before the model of his Hypatia, and stood 
gazing at it gloomily, a very bitter expression on his 
thin lips. 

" That girl loves me," he broke out at last, " and you 
— ^you wouldn't have me in your pride. Heaven knows, 
you've little enough to be vain about — ^nothing beyond 
your beauty — and you axe cold as steel. She's right — it 
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is giving yourself airs to treat a fellow as you have treated 
me — perhaps it pleases you to think you have me at your 
feet, to take or to leave as you choose ! Well, now youll 
see— rii— ni-— -'^ 

His words died away. He stooped, and, lifting a cloth 
from a neighbouring chair, flung it impulsively over the 
Hypatia. 

" She's quite right — such a thing would be impossible. 
She little knows, though, what a fool IVe been, or what 
narrow escapes Fve had. Just the caprice of a vain girl 
saved me. I dare say Helen thought she could keep me 
dangling on at wiU — and take me any moment that suited 
her ; but now — if I went to her when she is humiliated 
and that pride of hers down in the dust — No, I won't 
think of that — what a fool I am ! — ^the very mention of her 
name weakens me. And yet I know, with my artistic 
temperament I could never stand such connections as 
those. It would be the ruin of me, and I should fail 
hopelessly. No man with the instincts of a gentleman 
could take her after that disreputable stoiy — the bartered 
child of a woman who turned to drink in her grief, and of 
that vulgar parvenu of a father ! Bah ! it's sickening — 
I should never forget it — it would stand between me and 
her perpetually, and I should recognise all the little 
vulgarities cropping up in her that her mannerism of 
pride and coldness Ude just now. My aunt is a woman 
of the world — ^she saw through her at once. Of course 
she understands better than a man could, and I have 
never had any experience of women before. Now there's 
this other one who— who loves me — Heavens, how strange ! 
— and from her I asked nothing — while from Helen I 
stooped to beg. Poor little girl — poor Ida ! — By Jove ! 
though, I believe it would be 3ie very thing, and put the 

other beyond — beyond "" 

The disconnected reasoning faltered woefully. He took 
) his hat impatiently, and hurriedly left the studio, for 
le presence of that veiled figure was getting on his 
nerves — he could bear it no longer. 

... .... 
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The lawn in front of the Farm was always beautifully 
trim and short-cropped; it was one of David'^s little 
vanities to have it so, for here during the summer 
weather his mother constantly sat, under a spreading 
oak tree for shade, and gazed with her sightless eyes at 
a bit of garden, which could not have been more carefully 
planned and kept had it been expressly done for her 
to see. This was David^s fad — that notning about her 
should be slipshod or unkempt because she was blind, but 
all in keeping with her dainty self. 

He was sitting here with her for a few minutes to-day 
before setting out for his afternoon work; but, despite 
the pleasant scene around him, his face was white and 
harassed in expression, his steadfast eyes perplexed. 

**It was the most disgraceful affair all through,^ he 
said. ^* In the first surprise of it, I could think of nothing 
but how to get her out of the way quickest — and then 
it struck me that she could not refuse to take you home. 
But I wish she had waited till I got in.*^ 

" I couldn't persuade her to,*" Mrs. Lloyd said sadly. 
" I made her come in for a few minutes, for I could feel, 
as she brought me along, that she was shaking from head 
to foot, and her hands were as cold as ice.*" 

" Poor girl ! ^ David said pitifully ; " and God knows 
what sort of a scene she haa to face later on at home. 
Oh, ifs the cruellest fate Fve ever heard of. What on 
earth did she come back to these people for? What 
possessed her?^ 

** I should think she bitterly regrets it now, whatever it 
was,'' Mrs. Lloyd commented. " But, David, where was 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary all the time that man was telling 
his terrible story ? " 

" He had inveigled Sir Gervais and Sir Noel into being 
taken over the house," David replied ; " he told me he 
was going to, for he wanted to give Sir Grervais a wrinkle 
or two, luiving seen the Court. Did you ever hear such 
a thing ? He came with the pair of them into the very 
middle of all the uproar, just when I was hoping I should 
get that fellow off the premises without his seeing him. 
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I had sent for one of the policemen, for I had as much as 
I could do in holding in that unfortunate young Tom. 
He fought me like a wild-cat, swearing all the time that 
he would make the man eat his words, and he would have 
me sacked for daring to interfere.^ 

" Poor lad ! '' Mrs. Lloyd said softly, " I don't wonder.'' 

" There were a whole lot of young roughs from the 
village and round about here in the crowd, and they were 
the ringleaders. As soon as they saw Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary they started a shout of: *Who sold his little 
baby and cheated his palP' and people who ought to 
have known better, took it up. I never saw anything 
like that man's face when he grasped what they were 
saying. For a second it had an expression of ghastly 
horror on it, as if he had seen a ghost. If I doubted the 
story before that, I couldn't then-7>he stood convicted, if 
ever a fellow did." 

"What did he say?" 

"He took a second to get his breath, and then he 
yelled: *Who said that? — who told that dirty He of 
me?' and there were shouts of *Joe Bcurker, your old 
pal — Joe Barker, up there.'" 

" The man hadn't gone, then ? " 

" No, he had stood his ground, and was employing his 
time rubbing some of the white off his face ; so that he 
was more recognisable by the time St. Hillary saw him. 
He was evidently not afraid to back his story ; for when 
he caught sight of St. Hillary coming, he called out to 
him to join him on the platform and deny the story if he 
could. Then St Hillary lost control of himself entirely, 
and made the most fearful scene — I never heard such 
language in my life as he used. He wanted half the 
crowd taken up and imprisoned, and Joe Barker to be 
thrashed on tne spot, though he conspicuously didn't 
attempt the job himself, and finally insisted upon every 
one being turned out of the grounds, the shows packed 
up, and all further entrances stopped, for he wasn't going 
to be insulted in his own home." 

"What did you do?" 
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^ I couldn^t do a thing — ^he wouldn^t have listened to 
me for a moment. Fortunately, Sir Grervais, Sir Noel, 
and Mr. Hodgson-Cairns were there — oh yes, and Mr. 
Wynston. Between them they got hold of him, and told 
him it couldn^t be done, and that he would be a fool 
to try it, for his own sake. He could turn out the 
disturbers of the peace, the roughs and this Joe Barker, 
but the Brink water people would never stand their Show 
being brought to an end before the stated hour, when 
they had done nothing to merit it, and had paid their 
money to enjoy themselves.'" 

"WeU?'' 

'* The Committee came up too and said the same thing. 
Then, leaving Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary with Mr. Hodgson- 
Cairns and Sir Grervais, Sir Noel and Mr. Wynston got 
up on to the platform, had Joe Barker removed, wad 
then the old man spoke. It was like nothing Fve ever 
heard before — it was grand! He looked so splendid, 
standing there, with his white h'^aJ bare, his broad 
shoulders thrown Imck as if he were facing the enemy 
and proud to do it for his country — he just shouted 
* Silence ! ' — simply thundered the word out, and held up 
his hand — ^and you could have heard a pin drop — ^a sea 
of faces was turned up to him waiting for him to speak."" 

*^ I can see it all,"" murmured the blind woman. 

^^Then he b^an. He told them that they had met 
together to-day as friends and equals, but that for the 
first time in all his long years of residence in Brinkwater 
he was ashamed of the place — he would not have 
believed, had he not heard with his own ears, that it 
could have behaved in such a way. He added that he 
knew, of course, it was only the roughs and young louts 
who were responsible for the uproar, but that the older 
and more respectable members of the crowd were greatly 
to blame in not keeping order: he was grieved to have 
to say so — for many of them were actually his personal 
friends, not a few being workmen on his estate. He 
ended by pointing out that — no matter who or what 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary had ever been before — ^he had 
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acted the part of a benefactor to them all that day, him- 
self included, in lending his grounds for the Flower Show ; 
and, he begged leave to say, the man^s private affairs were 
nothing to the crowd that accepted his hospitality — 
and that it had been guilty of a gross impertinence, in 
taking up the cudgels for an impudent stranger against 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hmary in his own home, when they were 
there in a position equivalent to his guests.*" 

"How like Sir Noel!'' Mrs. Lloyd exclaimed; "his 
tactfulness is simply perfect.*" 

" Of course he carried the day. He said : ^ I shall take 
it as a personal favour now, if my friends will help me 
to restore order, by turning out all the young fellows 
they know to have been the ringleaders in this disgraceful 
affair, that we may be allowed to continue our pleasant 
day to the end. Otherwise I am afraid I shall nave to 
beg the Committee to declare the Flower Show closed 
immediately. And such lads as are permitted to stay 
I warn that there i^^' be the utmost supervision main- 
tained throughout the evening, and out they go too if 
they don't behave themselves.' The crowd cheered him 
to the echo when he left the platform — he had turned 
the tide for the time." 

" And Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary ? " 

" Sir Grervais and Sir Noel persuaded him that the only 
wise and dignified thing to do, would be to retire into the 
house and take Tom with him. How they managed him 
I don't know, for he was in a simply blind rage ; but he 
went — what's more, he stayed away. And Sir Gervais, 
Sir Noel, Mr. Wynston, and Mr. Hodgson-Cairns never 
left the grounds till everything was over, but kept about 
well in evidence the whole evening. They must have 
been dead-beat by the end. But it was just as well they 
did, for nothing else was talked of but Joe Barker's story 
all through. Every new-comer had to be told it : people 
stood about in groups and discussed it — ^it has taken the 
most extraordinary hold upon the place — such a hold, that 
I don't believe he will ever be able to live it down." i 

Then every one believes it ? " i 
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"Every word of it. You see it is just the style of 
story to ^ take/ What^s more, that fellow Joe Barker is 
evidently determined to loaf about the place, for the 
shows all left early this morning for Highstone Fair, and I 
hear he hasn'^t gone with them. He has been tracking 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary for twenty years — I suppose he 
doesn^t mean to leave him in peace now that he has got 
him, and that is another test of the story. If it were 
untrue in any way he would have made a clean bolt for it 
last night, having done the mischief. But it isn^t enough 
for him — he is saturated with his desire for revenge. I 
was talking to old Jones the shepherd this morning, and 
he tells me the sympathy for the tramp is tremendous, 
the contempt for Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary in proportion 
to it. He can never make any headway here now.^ 

" How was it Joe Barker never discovered him before ? ^ 
Mrs. Lloyd inquired wonderingly. 

'^ He runs his mines under an assumed name,*" David 
explained. ^* He did track him to his I^ndon office — but 
what harm could he do him there ? The queer thing is, 
the fellow has never tried blackmailing — he tells the 
villagers he would rather starve than touch St. Hillary's 
money, he wants nothing but revenge now. That's where 
he gets his grip — the pitiful story of the wife and children 
who died of starvation, while St. Hillary managed to snap 
up his bit of good luck by that extraordinary bargain of 
his, and gave him no share of it. The people think St. 
Hillary little better than a murderer — they will look 
askance at him, and the rougher set will groan him down 
so far as they dare. The best set have never had any- 
thing to do with him, and certainly they won't now— of 
course one knew Sir Noel was only keeping the peace for 
the sake of the public last night, but he would be sickened 
by the tale itself. It is scandalous, undoubtedly." 

" Poor, poor Helen ! " Mrs. Lloyd said sadly ; " it comes 
hardest upon her.'' 

David gripped his hands so tightly that the knuckles 
shone. His face was white and set. 

" It is of her that I am thinking all the time," he said in 
894 ^ . 
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a low, tense voice ; " I can''t get her out of my head. Her 
face — as I caught sight of it at the climax of the story — 
literally haunts me. You can't imagine the agony of it, 
mother. And she looked round for sympiathy, for help — 
for her friend, and he was gone ! — ^The coward ! — he had 
deserted her for his fine relations when he ought to have 
been proud that she turned to him. I wish — I wish — "^ 
The young fellow broke off abruptly, the veins in his fore- 
head standing out like cords. He was white to the very 
lips. 

"David dear — what do you mean?*" asked the blind 
woman gently. 

He startedf, as if brought suddenly back to himself. 

"I forgot,*" he said; **you don't know. Mother, I 
think ni tell you — you are a woman, you'll understand — 
and perhaps you will be able to think of some way of 
helping that poor girl. It isn't a breach of confidence to 
tell it to you — if you know of it, I shall feel that she has 
one friend at least whose sympathy she possesses. God 
knows she has mine — but I am worse than useless being a 
man, and — and — I ^ 

Again he stopped; for the words that should have 
ended that sentence were too big for him to speak— even 
to his mother. 

"Tell me then, David," she said gently; "you may 
trust me." 

" It is that sculptor fellow," David said brokenly ; " Pm 
— I'm afraid she cares about him a good deal. You 
know she told us he was an old Florentine friend — pretty 
friend indeed! If it is as I suspect, he has just been 
playing fast and loose with her for his own amusement 
Oh, mother — with that girl — when any man might be 
proud to tie " 

" Go on, dear," Mrs. Lloyd said — for the pause was a 
long one. " What grounds have you for this idea ? " 

" She was so interested in his work ; you remember she 
said that was why she gave him the sittings — she wanted 
him to get on. Interest like that has a way of growing 
into — ^into something more. Mr. Dawson-St, Hillary was 
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almost certain there was somethiug in it — ^he took care to 
tell me his hopes, which he made out to be certainties, 
after that little episode here. But I paid no attention to 
it, thinking he was trying to give me a warning to keep 
my place by bragging of his ambitions for his daughter. 
I thought no more of it till the other night when I was 
coming home from the Hill Farm — I was passing near the 
summer-house, and I was surprised to hear voices in it. 
Thinking some tramps might be sheltering there for the 
night, I went up and looked in — ^Miss Dawson-St. Hillary 
and that Harding man were there ! ^ 

He stopped an instant to give the announcement full 
weight, then resumed : 

** I heard him use her Christian name — that is about all 
— ^but he was speaking in a low, caressing sort of tone, 
leaning over towards her — I didn'^t stop, but just blurted 
out something about being sorry for interrupting them — 
I don^t know what — and rushed off as hard as I could go, 
feeling — ^feeling beastly — and remembering Mr. Dawson- 
St. Hillary's words.'' 

"It was horribly awkward for you," Mrs. Lloyd re- 
marked sympathetically. 

"It was worse — it was awkward for her. Tve kept 
systematically out of her way ever since, for fear she 
should feel uncomfortable, till — till the engagement was 
announced. But at this rate there won't be an engage- 
ment. Do you know, the cad avoided her persistently 
yesterday. I'm not ashamed to own it — I watched him, 
and I couldn't help seeing her. Times out of number he 
might have gone to her — might have slipped away from 
his party and joined her — but he never did. He was 
most of the time with Miss Ida Hodgson-Cairns — to 
have seen him, you would have said, in devoted attend- 
ance. I hate fellows with pretty, oily manners, who seem 
to hang over girls, and make eyes at them." 

Mrs. Lloyd smiled a very little, but her face was also 
intensely sad. 

"Then," proceeded David, "when Joe Barker was 
telling his story, the Court party came and stood quite 
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close to— 'to where Tom and his sister were — she could 
almost have touched Harding. Do you know, Fm almost 
certain she knew what was coming towards the end — she 
suddenly looked so ghastly — I moved nearer on purpose, 
for I thought she was going to faint. Then came the 
denouement. I looked at him — it was the supreme 
moment of all others for him — ^his great opportunity 
— and he failed her! He looked absolutely horrified 
and thunderstruck — Lady Wynston iust spoke to him, 
and he turned and left the place with the others — left 
Helen!'' 

The name slipped out inadvertently — he did not 
notice that he had used it — he was tninking only of 
this amazingly incredible thing, which he stated in 
angry bewilderment. 

Mrs. Lloyd's face was a study; usually so placid and 
so gentle, it was now flushed with vexation and distress. 

** Poor child ! " she exclaimed. " Oh, if he was nothing 
but a friend, it was a sufficiently cruel thing. He might 
have stayed and comforted her — ^he who knew her in the 
old days.'' 

"I could have killed him, mother," David said 
hoarsely; ^Mt would have given me pleasure to have 
gone after him and literally struck him down, when 
I saw the look in that girl's eyes as she turned and found 
he had failed her. The pride of her — and yet the 
humiliation — I shall never forget it!" 

" My poor Helen ! " murmured his mother. 

The pair sat utterly still and silent. David lay back 
in his chair and stared up into the branches of the old 
tree, through the leaves, at the little specks of blue sky 
visible. His lips were tightly closed, his brow puckered ; 
there was an expression of helpless fury in his eyes. 

Amongst the flower-beds close by, the bees droned . 
soothing^; away overhead in the tree- top whispered 
an incessant little breeze ; and the air was deliciously soft 
and warm. Mrs. Lloyd closed her eyes ; for the best part 
of the night she had had no rest, because of a ceaseless 
footstep pacing to and fix> in the room just across the 
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narrow passage, and she presently fell asleep from sheer 
exhaustion in the peace of that summer'^s afternoon. 

When David discovered it he rose stealthily, and crept 
away, with a guilty fear that he had overtired her 
with his wild talk — ^she looked so white and weary as 
she slept. 

About an hour later, perhaps, Mrs. Lloyd opened her 
eyes again with a full consciousness of her surroundings, 
remembering even her own last words. She was refreshed 
and the better for her rest, but entirely unconscious of 
the length of it. 

^^I believe I was just dozing off to sleep,^ she said, 
"but IVe been thinking all flie time of Helen. Oh, 
David— you have made no secret of it to me, so I may 
speak — since you love her so, couldn^t you do more for 
her than I can ? " 

A sound caught her ear ! Was it a movement in the 
chair? Or only her fancy? The wind was rustling a 
little louder overhead. 

"I mean, my dear,^ she went on, leaning forward 
earnestly, "she is so lonely and so friendless — she must 
feel so homeless among those uncongenial people of hers 
— ^and now this Harding has treated her so shamefully 
in his desertion yesterday. — Don'^t you think she might 
be thankful for the offer of a good man^s honest love 
and protection ? Don^t you think she might even learn 
to love the good man who just worships ner, now that 
she knows the other for a worthless, toadying scamp ? '" 

There was certainly no movement in the chair now. 
But David was so proud ; it was his way to listen silently 
when he was deeply moved. She longed with all her 
heart and soul for eyesight at that moment — just to 
see how he was taking it — how far she might go. But 
she had nothing to trust to save instinct, and her know- 
ledge that it was useless to beat about the bush with one 
of his straightforward nature. 

Could she but have realised what she was doing at this 
moment, she might — perchance for the first time in her 
life — ^have thanked God that she was blind. 
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" I know, darling, you will think of her money — and 
remember you have nothing,'' she went on, her voice 
quivering with excitement ; " you will think, because of 
tnat, you must not speak. But oh, believe me, riches 
should not stand in the way in a case like this — you can 
give her more than gold — you have peace and rest to 
offer, and shelter from the rough hard world.** 

How well she could afford to speak of that rough 
world which had buffeted her so, before her honest, 
homely husband had given her a haven in his devotion ! 
The experience came in useful now — to help David ! In 
his case there was not even the barrier which might have 
arisen between herself and his father, for her son was 
half gentle by birth, wholly by education: Helen was 
nothing save by cultivation ana upbringing. 

"We will go away from here,** she said coaxingly, 
"and you will getlwork — it will not be difficult after 
this experience of estate work. You might get a land 
agency — something sufficient to make you feel absolutely 
independent of your — your wife — and what does anything 
else matter.** I shall just revel in your happiness — and 
I cannot help loving her already." 

Not a word — not a movement was there in response. 
The blind woman^s eager expression died slowly away, 
and left a piteous disappointment. 

" David . — David ! — My boy, have I said too much ? 
Forgive me — speak to me — David!'' 

She was waiting, listening keenly; but no response 
came to her entreaty. 

"Am I alone.?" she asked in bewilderment. "Why 
then, I must have been asleep and he has gone. How 
foolish of me ! And yet I did not feel alone when I 
awoke ! Strange "^ 

She rose to her feet — stood hesitating a moment, 
looking helpless, baffled, forlorn — ^then turned and walked 
straight for the open front door, with a speed and 
decision of movement alarming to one who was not 
used to her marvellous instincts. She reached the 
house quite safely and passed in. 
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And then only was there a movement in the chair 
vacated long ago by David. Helen rose from it with a 
long deep sigh, cramped in limb, quivering from head to 
foot with suppressed excitement and her recent effort to 
keep utterly still. Her lovely face was flushed from neck 
to brow ; her eyes shone strangely, 

"David loves me,** she whispered in amazement; 
"David loves me!" 

She roused herself a second later with an effort. 

" I couldn't choose but listen,'' was her thought ; " she 
had gone too far before I realised what was happening — 
it is so difficult to remember she is blind, when she looks 
straight at one like that. And then I was afraid it 
would hurt her and upset her so to discover what she 
had done. — How could I let her know ? But oh ! what 
does it matter? it is only I — and surely it is my right 
to know." 

Her eyes still rested on the open door. Some little 
sound within recalled her to herself. It was but the 
ringing of the drawing-room beU, but it suggested the 
possibility of discovery even now. 

"No," she decided, "I can't go in to-day — he might 
come home before I left — and I can't meet him with 
those words ringing in my head. I don't feel mistress 
of myself — ^he might guess — oh, I must get away alone 
and think, think before I can speak to any one. But 
how strange — how wonderful it is ! " 

She turned ; and, crossing the lawn towards the gate 
with steps that were far less steady than those of the 
blind woman, crept away — an unsuspected thief with a 
stolen secret. 
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CHAPTER XIX 

David was not wrong in his surmise as to an unpleasant 
scene at St. Hillary on the evening of the Flower Show. 
It was more than unpleasant — to a girl who had been 
brought up in a home of culture and refinement, it was 
positively repulsive and horrible. 

On Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary^s arrival in the house his 
passion was indescribable. He swore at every one and 
everything indiscriminately — but upon Helen chiefly 
were the vials of his wrath outpouied. He told her 
that she had been the ciuBe of his life from first to 
last — that she had brought him nothing but trouble 
and ceaseless worry; and that she had proved more 
bother than she was worth. To all of which, his eldest 
daughter listened with that absolute stillness which in- 
tense emotion always produced in her. When, for sheer 
want of breath, he ceased speaking, she said, with a cool- 
ness that was in reality a white heat of anger : 

" Then you admit the truth of this man^s story ? "^ 

^^ I admit nothing, curse you,^ was the reply. 

Tom sat huddled up in a chair by the window — looking 
the picture of dejection, for he had not yet recovered 
from not being allowed to fight for the honour of his 
name ; but at those words add^ssed to Helen he started 
impulsively to his feet. She motioned him back to his 
seat with a quick, imperative gesture, and stood facing 
her father alone, with a dignity that would have quelled 
a braver man than he. 

^* But I insist upon knowing,^ she said steadily ; ^^ it is 
my right to know what you really did with me. You 
may trust me I shall never breathe the disgraceful story 
to any living soul — it would not redound to my credit to 
confess that my {ietther sold me away from my mother, 
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cheated a friend, and is almost a millionaire to-day 
thereby. Is it true? I must know." 

Her back was towards the door; had she known her 
mother stood on the threshold, even in her passion Helen 
might have tried to spare her. 

" Well — and if I did ? " her father exclaimed in a 
loud, bragging tone, ^^who are you to blame me, I 
should like to know? I gave you a comfortable 
enough home — youVe nothing to grumble at. And 
shouldn^t I have been a fool to ^ave lost the chance 
for a fool of a woman^s tears ?^ 

Helen became suddenly conscious that her mother 
stood at her side, tall, erect, uncompromising — with 
such an expression of fury in her eyes, that the girl 
was frightened. Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary looked ab- 
solutely mad. 

"You sold 'er!** she said between her teeth; "you 
took money for my baby, and made your wretched for- 
tune with it when I was breaking my 'eart for 'er — you 
didthis?** 

"Well, and if I did — ^ began the man, with an 
attempt at holding his own ; but he was cowed, scared 
by the fierce blue eyes, which seemed to pierce him 
through and through with scorn. 

"l^en, Tom Dawson,*" said his wife with an awful 
quietness, " Fve done with you for good. I thought it 
were to save 'er precious little life — ^but now it seems it 
were for nothing but that cursed gold. Oh, if I ''ad 
only knowed, Fd never *ave taken bite nor sup from you, 
bought with the money for my little baby. I sees it all 
now — the food that coidd be got next week, the riches 
that was nothing — ^nothing to me — and you made me 
suffer all those years for that. I would *ave left you 
then if Fd knowed — Fm going now — ^for I could never 
bear to look at you agin with that between us."" 

She turned and stumbled towards the door. The man 
stood crushed for once before his injured wife, and could 
not stir; but with a wild cry Tom sprang from the 
window, and flung his arms about his mother. 
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" Oh no, mother, not that — not that,'' he cried, hold- 
ing her close in his strong young arms. ^* I couldn't bear 
it, indeed — indeed ! '' 

Tears rained down his kindly face; sobs choked his 
utterance. His mother gazed down at him with strange 
dry eyes, 

" For my sake, mother," sobbed the boy, '* don't go ; 
for my sake and Helen's." 

It was strange; but he forgot Elizabeth at that 
moment, the sister whom he had known all his life — 
and bracketed himself with the girl he had seen but 
for two days. 

Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary's face relaxed a little. 

" Mother," Helen said ^ntly, ** stay, if only to-night ; 
we cannot let you go out into the night like this — where 
indeed should we go ? But to-morrow — if you must leave 
St. Hillary — I will take you wherever you wish, and give 
you all the rest of my life to try and make up to you for 
your years of suffering. Only stay to-night." 

The soft voice, the caressing tone, reached the woman's 
better self and touched it. She turned and looked at 
her husband. He was a sorry object at the moment 
— wife, children, ambitions all slipping from him, and 
nothing left him but the worthless gold for which he 
had sacrificed his very honour. He stood with bowed 
he£ul and arms hanging limply at his sides, as little de- 
serving of pity as any man could well be. Yet such a 
strange thing is the love of a woman once given, that the 
sight tugged at his wife's heart and instantly drew her 
b^k to him, despite her wrongs and her denouncements. 

" Nay, I can't do it," she cried — quickly disengaging 
herself from the lad, and turning to throw her arms 
round her husband's unworthy neck — **I can't do it. 
Fve stuck to 'im all these years, and what should I do 
without 'im now? I'll never leave 'im, please God, 
until 'e makes me go." 

Helen gently drew Tom from the room. Outside in 
the hall she put her hands on the lad's square shoulders, 
and looked into his tear-stained face. 
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^ Tom,^ she said impressively, ^^ if ever you feel inclined 
to laugh at mother again, either for her ways or for her 
speech, remember that scene. If ever there was an angel 
upon earth, she is one. Oh, be good to her always : Sie 
deserves so much, and she has had so very little.^ 

" ni never forget it, Helen, I swear," exclaimed the boy 
passionately. *^ I — Fve been a beast, but I never thought 
what I was doing." 

*^I know," Helen said softly; '^one often doesn^t 
realise." 

Tom literally hugged her. " You're an angel, Helen," 
he said. 

** Don\ dear," was her quick reply ; and gently releas- 
ing herself, she left him hurriedly. 

Truth to tell, she did not feel angelic in the very least 
at the moment. Hurt, sore, jarred in every nerve and 
sense, she had had about as much as she could bear for 
the time being ; and the great aching longing was upon 
her again, to be out of it all — now, even more forcibly 
than ever before. 

The very scene which she commended to Tom — ^with 
a conscientious desire to help one who was very little 
short of a heroine in her generous forgiveness — re- 

{>ulsed her. She owned it with shame — but the utter 
ack of reticence, the abandonment with which her mother 
dung to that coarse, unworthy fellow, albeit he was her 
own father, sickened her. Even while the theory of it 
roused her best self into admiration of it, she shrank 
from the practice. Had her life depended upon it, she 
could not have remained there witnessing it — sne wanted 
to rush out of sight and sound of it for ever. 

So the praise of the boy whose blue eyes met hers 
with a kind of trusting worship hurt her. It sent her 
speeding up to her own room, to fling herself on her knees 
TOside her oed and bury her hot face in her hands. 

There, little by little, she gathered her scattered senses 
together, and as she grew calmer, there was space for 
other thoughts. Gradually she brought her mind under 
control, and faced all the recent events coherently. 
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It is scarcely to be wondered at, that above all things 
— even the disgrace of Joe Barker'^s disclosures — came the 
thought of Arthur Harding's desertion of her at the 
moment of her greatest need. She could not forget the 
feeling of blank dismay that had tripped her when, 
turning to him as a right, because ne was her friend, 
she found he had left: her to face out her trouble alone. 
That he should not have known what it must have meant 
to her, was impossible ; for had he not known her in the 
olden days ? — ^had he not, even so recently as that evening 
in the wood, candidly told her he knew she was unhappy 
with her uncongenial people ? And then he had imploi^ 
her to steal away with him secretly and have done with 
it. But openly he deserted her. A burning flood of 
colour swept into her face. She went over to the open 
window, and leant out into the cool evening air. 

From the other side of the house came the distant 
murmur of voices — the people of Brinkwater making use 
of her despised father's grounds for their amusement. 
The merry-go-round organ ground out a ceaseless jingling 
popular air, the crick-K;rack of the rifles in the shooting- 
galleries went on incessantly, and the hoarse shouts of 
the showmen bidding the siratseers patronise their various 
attractions were wafted to ner ear. It all merged itself 
into a worrying accompaniment to her thoughts, and she 
could feel no soothing peace in her solitude at all. 

When dawn once breaks it takes but a short time for 
the landscape in all its details to appear. At last she 
knew Harding for what he was; a weak, vacillating 
fellow, unworthy of the name of friend — with whom 
self-interest stood first and foremost, whose ambition was 
veritably to seem — not to be — great, and who at heart was 
an arrant coward. Now only, did she realise that, all this 
time, she had been ridiculously blind in her trust of him. 
She told herself that, with the least grain of sense, she 
would have come to her knowledge of him long ago ; for, 
by the light of this disclosure, every action of his since 
coming to Brinkwater pointed to it. In the first instance 
he had not come to see her and tell her of his arrival, 
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despite his passionate avowal of unalterable love and 
fidelity ; but he had waited till they met casually at the 
Sale of Work. She remembered even the expression of 
his £Ace — the look of uncertainty and bewilderment with 
which he greeted her. She saw now how he had avoided 
her; he had only come to her at last by a back way 
through the bushes, to sit and talk awhile in the seclusion 
of the alcove where she was awaiting her people. Then 
he had slipped away; nor did he come near her again 
that afternoon. It did not look like the behaviour of 
a lover certainly. But she had been thankful even for 
that much then, and thought no harm of him. 

Next followed the six weeks of silence, for which he 
excused himself to her in the studio — she allowed it to be 
explained away. She had been conscious of neglect, of 
something wanting ; but the spectre had been set aside 
and silenced as unworthy — ^for wnen Helen gave her friend- 
ship, she also gave a wholesale trust. Now that spectral 
doubt rose and spoke again, and told her she had been a fool 
for so readily believing in this man and bearing slights so 
calmly. The constant sittings of course did away with 
any apparent necessity for Harding to come to St. Hillary, 
and in her enjoyment of them Helen lost sight of every- 
thing ; the first impassioned meeting in the wood served 
to strengthen her oelief in him and his love for her — 
nor, since she wanted nothing but his friendship, did she 
grudge the first place in his heart to his beloved art. 

Lady Wynston's visit to the studio was the first thing 
to renew in the girPs mind any unpleasant sensations 
respecting her so-called friend and lover. She now 
deemed that she had not laid sufiicient stress upon the 
fact, but had merely allowed it to depress her indefinitely. 
When she came to look into the matter closely, she 
realised how very different Harding^s manner towards 
herself had suddenly become, on the entrance of his aunt 
and Miss Ida Hodgson-Cairns. True, he had stiffly made 
mention of her kindness in coming to sit for him — it was 
the very least he could do — but, beyond that, he had 
paid no more attention to her than he might have done 
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to a paid model; he had left her to fend for herself, 
without an attempt at an apology, allowing himself to 
be led away like a child. The partition between the 
studio and the dressing-room was so thin that she had 
heard every word spoken; the very tones of Lady 
Wynston^s voice had reached her, and made her aware 
of how she stood in the woman^s eyes. Why, she asked 
herself, had she not recognised the fact then that Harding 
had never confessed to their friendship ? 

The fact had a plain enough testimony now — his treat- 
ment of her all this memorable afternoon, his palpable 
avoidance of being seen with her, his adherence to his 
own set — why, it tallied in every point with his behaviour 
at the Sale of Work — and, last of all, his cruel desertion, 
when he must have known she asked of him nothing but 
his friendship and his sympathy. Yet he had failed her. 

She scarcely knew if she was most angry with herself for 
the folly of her own credulity— or with him for his con- 
temptible cowardice; but this she did know — he might 
ask for that friendship and that faith aeain, but she 
could never, never give it. It had died hard, but by 
his own hand — and there was no possibility of its ever 
coming to life affain. 

Then Helen laid down her head upon the window-sill, 
and wept for the death of an ideal as she had never wept 
over anything in her life before — for she was a woman 
of few tears. The pity of it cut very deep, because the 
root of it had lain aeep. It had seemed to her, in those 
old days of companionship in Florence, that the mind 
which opened itself to her in lofty ambitions, speaking 
with enthusiasm of the ereat deeds of other men as com- 
pared with its own aspirations, must needs be a noble 
mind, with nothing petty or mean about it. The very 
talent of which she saw the evidences went to prove to 
her the beauty of the man^s nature, which could produce 
such marvellous loveliness in stone with unerring delicacy 
and skill. To Helen in those days the character of the 
man and that of his work had been things inseparable ; 
she believed absolutely in both — little dreaming that a 
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Divine message may come to earth by a messenger seem- 
ingly so miworthy, that the faith of those revising to 
learn to rest on Gfod the Giver — not man the interpreter 
— is often utterly broken and shattered. 

Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary^s temper did not improve in 
the course of the next few days ; nothing conduced to its 
amendment. Rumours reached him of Joe Barker^s in- 
tention to stay in the village and ^^ break him yet,^ as the 
tramp put it. Moreover, there could be no doubt that 
the tale was producing a very strong effect upon the 
local mind, and that the sympathy all went with Joe 
Barker. The most striking evidence of the fact occurred 
on the St. Hillary estate itself — the labourers struck in 
a body, and refused to work for Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary 
any longer. The more respectable did it from personal 
conviction — the others, because they could not stand the 
jeers of their fellows pointing them out as the men who 
took the money of a cheat and swindler, a false friend 
and cruel enemy. It was a well-organised and systematic 
rebuff, and at the bottom of it was of course Joe Barker. 

Then Mr. Dawson-St Hillary took legal advice, and 
was discouraged to discover that, unless he could prove the 
man to be in the wrong and brin^ an action for libel, he 
was powerless. He cudgelled his brains to the best of his 
ability, but could find no means to falsify the statements. 

Then, remembering the Admiral's speech on the after- 
noon of the Flower Show, and what weight it carried 
with the people, it struck him that here was a quarter 
whence he might expect both sympathy and help. So, 
with his usual assurance, he sought an interview with 
Sir Noel, and found to his dismay that he might as 
well have expected sympathy from Joe Barker himself. 
The Admiral assured him of his delusion if his (the 
Admiral'^s) interference had been taken as an expression 
of approval of St. Hillary's private affairs; Sir Noel 
had merely stated that they were the business of no 
one in Brinkwater. As to his opinion on the subject, 
he declined to give it; and he had no advice to ofler 
except that Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary's wisest course would 
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be to leave the neighbourhood, for he was quite sure 
he would make no headway here now. After which he 
bowed, wished him good-morning, and obviously avoided 
shaking hands. 

That the interview did not go off without a good deal 
of bluster and incivility on the part of Mr. Dawson-St. 
Hillary, was very certain ; but no word of it ever passed 
Sir NoePs lips — he was too much of a gentleman to make 
sport of an ignorant man^s deficiencies. 

At this juncture the fight went out of Dawson-St. 
Hillary, but he was proportionately angrier. He swore 
at the country people, villagers, County folk and all, and 
expressed his opinion of the community at large in 
language which is better neither described nor imagined. 
He gave it out as his intention to go and live in London, 
where people knew how to mind their own business and 
live and let live — ^by which he implied that the difficulties 
in which he found himself were no fault of his own. His 
faith in himself was in no way impaired; he was less 
certain of Fate, and a good deal outraged by its treat- 
ment of him — that was all. 

As may be imagined, the atmosphere of the home life 
at St. Hillary was scarcely agreeable under these circum- 
stances ; but, strange to say, two members of the family 
seemed actually happier than they had ever been before. 
The first was Mrs. Dawson-St. Hillary, who, ever since 
her reconciliation with her husband, had gone about 
with a wonderful expression of serenity in her eyes, all 
her habitual restlessness seemingly at an end. There 
was no explanation for it — unless she had at last appeased 
her conscience, by wiping out from her heart for ever the 
bitterness felt towards her husband. He certainly did 
not appear to be any tenderer or more afiectionate 
towaras her. 

The second person whose spirits improved perceptibly 
was Elizabeth. On hearing that at last her amoition 
was to be fulfilled, and that her father had decided to 
return to London, she emerged from prolonged hysterics 
into a state of wildest elation. On the strangth of it she 
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appeared at the district visitors^ meeting three days 
after the Flower Show, with her head in the air and as 
much unconcern as if nothing singuleu- had taken place 
at all. She was exceedingly graaous to Mr. Wynston, 
and took care to thank him in an audible aside for all 
his kindness to her — announcing her regret at having to 
give up both teaching in the school and district visiting, 
because her father was thinking of taking a house ^^ in 
town.*" She assured the vicar she should always take a 
great interest in the welfare of the parish and his work. 
Philip gravely thanked her, expressed no regret at her 
departure, and proceeded to business. 

But, in spite of not having scored a success in that 
direction, Elizabeth returned from her meeting in the 
wildest excitement — ^longing to tell a piece of recently 
acquired news which she felt sure would prove a bomb* 
shell, in one quarter at least. 

She was late for lunch ; the family had already as- 
sembled and begun the meal, when she rushed in, hot and 
breathless. Almost before she sat down, she exclaimed : 

" My goodness ! — well — I am surprised ! "^ 

This of course attracted attention immediately ; even 
her father, who was sitting in sullen silence, looked up 
expectantly. 

^^ Out with it,^ said Tom, with his mouth full. 

^^I have heard something to-day to be sure!^ said 
Elizabeth impressively, and stared straight at Helen. 

" You must be deaf if you haven'^t,'' Tom said 
dampingly. He always tried to spoil one of what he 
called ^* Elizabeth^s gushes,^ if he possibly could. 

^^ Be quiet, Tom, and go on with your food,^ said his 
father irritably. " What's your news, Elizabeth ? '^ 

^^ Something that will surprise you, I kuow,^ Elizabeth 
replied. " I overheard Mrs. Pryce talking about it to 
Miss Brown — I was just behind her, and she didn't know 
it, so I listened. Youll never guess what it was ! Mrs. 
Pryce said : * Have you heard anything of Mr. Harding's 
engagement ? ' There now ! " 

Helen started in spite of herself. To her annoyance 
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she felt that she coloured vividly ; and she dropped her 
eyes under Elizabeth's bold inquisitive stare. 

^^ I thought I should surprise you,^ her sister said coolly ; 
** I expect you thought he was after you as much as we 
all did, but it seems he wasn't.*^ Miss Brown said : ^ No, 
not a word. Who is the happy lady ? ' So Mrs. Pryce 
said : * Oh, don't you know ? Every one has been expect- 
ing it for weeks. It's Ida Hodgson-Cairns. I wasn't 
quite sure if it was announced yet ! ' Some one pushed 
between us then, and I couldn't hear any more — but that 
was enough for me. I suppose that is the girl he was 
carrying on so with, at the Flower Show — ^he was with 
her all the time. I wondered how it was he never took 
any notice of you, Helen ! " 

" When young women don't know how to- play their 
cards, it's not ti> be wondered at if they lose the game, 
as the saying is," Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary said with acid 
meaning. 

Tom looked up quickly, and saw Helen's face. The 
expression upon it, as she turned and met her father's 
eyes, was one of the most utter contempt : but she did 
not say one word. This was too much for the boy; 
something he felt he must say, in defence of this beauti- 
ful, queenly sister of his, who was too proud to speak for 
herself. 

"Suppose a young woman doesn't want to win the 
game, father," he burst out wrathfuUy, " what then ? " 

There was a sneer on his father's lips instantly. " You 
won't persuade me the young woman didn't," he replied, 
with unusual brevity. 

This was the last sti*aw. He had clung to this idea to 
the very end, hoping against hope that Helen would 
succeed in catching Harding, and so connect the Dawson- 
St. Hillarys with the Wynstons. That would have been 
this man's hour of triumph ; he would have felt it a master- 
stroke with which to crush the County. 

It 'became apparent to Helen, from that hour, that her 
father still regarded her in some intangible way as the 
cause of all his discomfort; she was in his eyes "the 
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beastly little baby over which every one was making such 
a fuss,^ and he took an unreasoning dislike to her on the 
strength of it. It was noticeable that he always preserved 
a sullen silence before her ; and so apparent did he make 
his distaste of her presence, that she made up her mind it 
was time for her to be gone at last, and that no one would 
try to prevent her— except perhaps Tom. Her mother^s 
great need of her was at an end; Elizabeth had never 
taken to her ; and Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary would only be 
glad to get rid of her. 

But — such is the contrariety of human nature — now 
that it came to the point and she had her opportunity, 
she was actually loth to go, despite the pride that bade 
her leave St. Hillary that very day! Never could she 
have believed it, had any one prophesied the fact — ^she 
would have laughed the thought to scorn, had it occurred 
to her — but it was the truth nevertheless. Instead of 
going straight upstairs and packing her boxes, she dallied 
with time and still put off announcmg her departure until 
*^ to-morrow ! ^^ The original reasons of such vacillation 
had all vanished : her mother could no longer be pained 
with the belief that Helen was only going out of scorn of 
her ; no offence would be given to the master of the house, 
to whom she was no longer welcome — yet she stayed 
beneath his roof. 

At first she would not question her reasons, but put 
them hurriedly from her, if they dared so much as peep 
out from their hiding-place and become definite thought ; 
for Helen's reticence was very genuine — a dignity of mind 
which may be found in high and low, but painnilly often 
in neither. 

Very subtly and surely, however, the thought besan to 
assert itself; and the more she tried to set it asiae, the' 
more imperative it grew, casting a spell over her which 
had the strangest eflect. It seemed to have the power 
of Quelling her pride in all things, because of the over- 
whelming sense of pride it gave her in itself — nothing else 
seemed to matter, nothing was of the least consequence 
beside it — and the magic of it lay in three words. 
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She tried to think of Harding^s engagement, knowing 
that by right she ought to resent it as an insult to herself; 
for had he not actually been making love to her, at the 
very time that he was trying to bring about an engage- 
ment with this other girl ? It was of course infamous, 
but after the first natural start of surprise she did not 
really care; it was nothing to her — no more than his 
broken friendship had become — since she had made the 
most wonderful discovery of her life, and breathed those 
three strange words to herself, standing under the oak 
tree near the Farm : ^^ David loves me ! ^ 

How they had rung in her head ever since — nay, she would 
not let herself speak them again ; but the birds had sung 
them in spite of her, and the wind had whispered them, 
the bees had hummed them, and the very siienoe of the 
night was fraught with them. What was the matter with 
her ? What had happened to her all of a sudden ? Was 
it a species of madness, or a kind of dream, that she could 
think of nothing else — feel nothing else ! It haunted her 
as only one thing had ever haunted her before — it was a 
matter of words too — "What will he think of me?^ she 
had asked, and this was the answer : " David loves me."^ 
Oh, the folly of these things that come, we know not when 
or how — the folly of them ! It was the last thing in the 
world Helen would have expected herself to do — to fall 
in love in this inexplicable insidious way, with a chance 
meeting here, a few hours there, a little acknowledged 
admiration for a perfect son, a little appreciation of a 
man with the manners of a perfect gentleman ; and yet 
it had happened to her. She found it out! one summer 
afternoon, listening to the unconscious confidences of a 
blind woman. Hutiing^s passionate appeals had no power 
to move her ; but DavicTs love, heard but by proxy, stirred 
and thrilled her through and through. 

She had not been to the Farm since then; her very 
eagerness to go kept her away, for still she could not bie 
sure that she was mistress of herself. How should she 
look at him and not show in her eyes that she knew his 
secret — how speak without its thrilling in her voice ? She 
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wished that she might meet him first casually ; and she 
waited. She wondered whether his mother would say 
those words again, some time when she knew for certain 
that David was with her : and if she should, Helen 
wondered how he would look — ^what he would say — ^nay, 
more — would he take the counsel ? How she blessed the 
blind woman for that effort on her behalf and his — and 
loved her for it ; but Helen could not make up her mind 
to go and see Mrs. Lloyd yet, lest with her wonderful 
instinct she should suspect that strange unintentional 
eavesdropping. 

But now, when pride uprose and bade her leave the 
home wherein she was no longer welcome, Helen knew 
that it was time to bestir herself— courtesy demanded 
that she should go and tell the Lloyds of her impending 
departure, and bid them good-bye. So, the day after her 
£Either^s insulting and complete change of manner, she 
steadied and schooled herself severely, and walked over 
to the Farm. She so planned her visit that it might fall 
at their tea-time, when David would be at home. 

The mother and son were both charmed to see her ; she 
could not but recognise the genuine pleasure she gave them 
by coming; to-day they took care to make it perfectly 
apparent. In the midst of tea she broke the news to 
them that she had made up her mind to go abroad again : 
she spoke very calmly and casually, though her heart beat 
almost to suffocation, and she could scarcely frame her 
words for the trembling of her lips. But the faces of her 
two friends did not change in the least; it was almost 
as if they had expected and prepared themselves for 
the announcement. 

** I thought perhaps you would," David said softly. 

** I dare say you will be happier," said his mother ; ^* but 
we shall miss you, dear." 

Tears sprang to Helenas eyes, but she forced them back 
— the little touch of tenderness was almost too much for 
her. 

" Youll write to the little mother and tell us how you 
are getting on sometimes," David said — watching, not her, 
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but his mother as he spoke ; ** Til read her the letters 
quite honestly. We shall have to keep you posted in our 
address, though, for we are leaving here too, as — as 
Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary is going. Fm already in treaty 
with a man in Derbyshire, who has a big estate and 
wants an agent."*^ 

" I hope you will get it,'' Helen said earnestly, 

** I thmk I very likely may," was David's reply ; " Mr. 
Wynston, and Sir Noel, whom I have known all my life, 
are trying for it for me," 

To all intents and purposes it was the most uneventful 
visit Helen had ever paid to the Farm. She stayed a 
long time, and they talked of many things; but never 
once did she meet David's eyes — no single look or tone of 
his bore out his mother's statement. He saw her to the 
gate and wished her Grod-speed, adding a casual hope that 
she would have a pleasant journey, and a reminder that 
she had promised his mother she would write. And then 
he let her go — without so much as expressing a wish that 
they might meet again — without one litue regret at 
parting. 

She felt very tired as she walked home that evening, 
and the birds sang no special song to her ; they chattered 
nonsense to each other that she could not understand. 

So now indeed it was to be to-morrow that she would 
tell her people she was leaving them; she had not the 
heeu't to do it to-night — "to-morrow" would do quite 
well. Listlessly she began to pack — oh, with what eager- 
ness she would have done it but a few weeks ago! — 
but now the zest had gone out of all things for awhile, 
and she was weary. 

The truth was, it seemed to her a thing impossible to 
believe that, if he loved her, David should have made 
no sim when she told him she was going away for ever. 
She did not know till it was over how she had counted 
upon that little moment of revelation, how she had 
watched for it with a feeling of sickening suspense — 
waiting for an expression of dismay and distress that 
never came. And now all was blank and dreary ; there 
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was nothing to wait for any more — he had not cared — his 
poor blind mother had read her son wrongly for once. 
There was but one thing to be thankful for, she told her- 
self, and it was — ^that she had not revealed her presence 
to the unconscious simple-hearted woman ! 

^^ So there is no harm done,^ she assured herself again 
and again ; '' no harm done to any one.**^ 

Yet tears dropped in great splashes every now and 
then into the open trunks, as still she packed far into the 
night, because she could not sleep for thinking. When 
they blinded her she dashed them angrily away, and went 
on with her monotonous work ; but no storm of sobs 
shook her now — ^her pride was awake again. 
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CHAPTER XX 

To Helenas amazement next morning, just as she was 
ready to go down to breakfast, a maid arrived at her 
door with the announcement that Mr. Lloyd was in 
the study, and wished to speak to her without delay. 
What absurd thoughts coiursed through her overwroiLzht 
brain at these words, it is impossible to trace. Suffice 
it to say, they had woven themselves into such a fairy tale 
by the time she reached the study door, that she could 
hardly enter it — ^yet was impelled to, because the maid 
had impressed her with the feeling of necessity for haste. 

But when she saw David^s face, the fairy tale vanished 
with shame into thin air. He was white, and breathless 
with having run hither at his utmost speed — that was 
evident ; and in his eyes there was a strange inscrutable 
expression — was it grief? 

*' Your mother ! ^ Helen exclaimed, uttering her first 
thought; "is she well?" 

David^s strong hands were crumpling up his cap with a 
nervous desperate movement, as if he sought some outlet 
for his surcharged feelings. 

"Yes, yes," ne said — and he bit his lips to stay their 
quivering, his voice ringing with piin — "she is well, 
thank God — but — but — oh. Miss St, Hillary, Tve brought 
yofi bad news. Would to Heaven I had not to be the 
bearer of it! But — but I found him myself. Mr. 
Harding has met with a bad accident in the wood above 
here ; we don'^t know yet how bad it is — ^but the men are 
bringing him to this house as the nearest. Fve nm on 
aheM to prepare you for — for the worst." 

What woman, when she hears such news as this — be the 
sufferer the veriest stranger to her — does not tremble and 
turn pale ? David^s intuition told him that Helen^^s heart 
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stood still ; he saw with his own eyes she was shaking so, 
that she had to steady herself by grasping the back of 
a chair. 

" Is — is he dead ? ^ she asked slowly. 

The young fellow^s words had been purposely ominous ; 
he wanted to warn her thoroughly. 

"It is impossible to say,*" was the answer. "I — ^I 
thought he was, when I found him. I met Tom as I 
came here and sent him for the doctor, and I must go 
myself and tell Lady Wynston. But there is one other 
thing I want to warn you of. The — the nature of the 
accident is — is very painful — he has been shot with a 
revolver." 

" Shot ! " Helen exclaimed in dismay. ,. She looked so 
deathly white that David thought she must be going 
to faint. 

"Please pull yourself together, Miss St. Hillary,'' he 

i>leaded earnestly, "you'll need every bit of your strength 
or — for him when he comes. You must try restoratives 
at once, and Fm afraid I must leave you the responsibility 
after I have seen him safely here. This big couch will do 
to put him on, and you need brandy ready to hand.*" 

He changed his tone, and became very business-like 
and matter-of-fact, as he indicated the sofa and gave his 
instructions; but he was watching Helen closely. 

"But tell me,'' she said quickly, " how can he have 
been shot?" 

"I'm not sure," David replied. "I hadn't time to 
hunt for the weapon, it certainly was not close to the 
body." 

" Then it may have been foul play ? " 

" I suppose it was, though I can't think who-— or— or 
anything. But there is no time to lose. The others — 
your father and mother — must be warned. The men 
must be near now, and it would be such a shock if they 
were not prepared, and came down to see him being 
carried in. 

He was thinking of her all the time; now, at the 
crucial moment, he wanted to get her out of the way for 
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a few minutes, and to give her something to do^for he 
felt action of some sort was the best thing for her. 

*^I will go and tell them,^ Helen said, and hurried 
away. 

David was only just in time with his ruse ; scarcely had 
she gone before ne heard the ponderous tread of the men 
carrying their heavy burden, and he went out to meet 
them at the front door. 

Thus for the first time did Arthur Harding enter St. 
Hillary — carried in upon an impromptu stretcher, and 
set gently, reverently, on the study couch by the rough 
but kindly fellows who had been his bearers. 

They stood round staring at the deathly figure with 
pity in their eyes, and in great awe. Harding lay limp 
and helpless, all the restless vitality gone out of him, all 
the nervous energy at an end. On his dark, handsome 
face there was now a look of horror and dismay ; his lips 
were drawn and ashen white, but open as if he had 
uttered some cry; his eyes stared fixedly with ghastly 
persistency at nothing. David stooped quickly and 
closed them, for he heard footsteps in the hall and knew 
that Helen was coming. 

Very earnestly he scanned her face, as she entered with 
her mother and caught sight of the body ; he was thankful 
to note that she had recovered her composure, and was to 
all outward appearances her wonderful, calm self a^ain. 
She had remembered, too, to bring restoratives as he hade 
her, and her first thought now was the instant use of 
them. It was an added comfort to him to see that her 
mother was not of the hysterical order of womanhood, 
but obeyed the girPs concise directions with mechanical 
precision; and thus he left them to what he could not 
out feel their useless ministrations. 

** Don't be discouraged if he does not answer to the 
treatment at once,^ he said in a low tone to Helen; 
** when the spark of life is very faint, it takes some time. 
The doctor should be here almost immediately; Tom 
went on his bicycle." 

Outside in the hall he came upon Mr. Dawson-St. 
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Hillary leaning against the open front door, with a &oe 
as white as chalk. He looked sick and unnerved. 

"Is — is it anything very dreadful to look at?'* he 
asked in a quaverine voice. 

David stared at him in pitying contempt — realising 
that, whereas the women could actually to in and tend 
and touch the poor fellow, this man dared not enter the 
room for fear of what he might see. 

" I don^t think so,** he replied quietly, " unless you 
think death dreadful."" 

" I can't bear the si^ht of it, nor of blood neither,"" Mr. 
Dawson-St Hillary said with trembling lips. ** I suppose 
you couldn't "elp it, but I wish you "adn"t of brought nim 
ere."" 

" I couldn"t help it,"" David said steadily ; " I found him 
close by in the wood, and I wanted help for him as soon 
as possible — just in case he is alive."" 

"Do — do you suppose he "as bin murdered?"" Mr. 
Dawson-St. Hillary inquired — ^grasping at David"s coat 
sleeve, for he was moving on. He would fain have 
detained the young fellow for the sake of his company 
now, though of late David had been conspicuously out of 
favour. But now Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary dreaded being 
left alone in his own hall with that awe-inspiring thing 
lying close by in the study. 

"I have not the least idea,"" David replied, "and I 
mustn't stay — I have to fetch Lady Wynston."" 

Seated on the stairs, in the same state of hopeless 
collapse, was Elizabeth; she was sobbing hysterically, 
terrified out of her wits, and nothing would have induced 
her to enter the study. 

When Lady Wynston arrived with Sir Gervais nearly 
three-quarters of an hour later, the doctor was in attend- 
ance, Helen assisting him with perfect calmness and very 
collectedly. David had been right ; for a woman of her 
temperament, action was the best tonic — she shrank from 
nothing she had to do. 

Harding's coat was removed, his bloodstained shirt 
pushed aside. The doctor was kneeling beside him. 
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Lady Wynston^s face was like a wax mask, with two 
vividly living, fiery brown eyes looking out from it ; her 
thin lips were compressed, her nostrils dilating quickly. 

The doctor looked up, with an intense solemnity which 
spoke for itself. 

" He is not dead," he said in a low clear voice, " but he 
can^t last long. The wound is mortal — the shot only just 
missed killing him on the spot, and there has been great 
loss of blood."" 

Dr. O'^Brien was a kindly, outspoken elderly man ; he 
believed in the truth and nothing but the truth, and 
spoke it with invariable bluntness — which fieu^t gave his 
patients the utmost confidence in him. 

There was dead silence: then a long fluttering sigh 
from the dying man, and very wearily he opened his eyes. 

They fell first upon Lady Wynston, and a spasm of 
some inward pain — it is difficult to say whether mental 
or physical — contracted his brows. His lips moved, and, 
stooping low, she caught a single woi*d. 

"riefenl^hesaid. 

Lady Wynston looked quickly across the couch, and 
met the wonderful, pitiful blue eyes just for one instcmt: 
the expression in them thrilled her oddly, as nothing had 
ever done before in all her triumphant career. 

Helen moved so that Harding might see her easily. 

" I am here," she said gently, bending over him. 

Instantly the expression of his face changed ; it was 
almost eager, and the light in his eyes was very depre- 
cating. 

^* I want to speak," he said with difficulty. 

The doctor put a glass to his lips, and, raising his head 
a little, bade him drink. There was a shoil pause, and 
then Harding went on slowly : 

^^ Fve made a hopeless muddle of it all, even of dying. 
I meant to do it quickly — and when I failed I — I shirked 
the second shot, and threw away — away " 

The voice trailed itself into silence. Once more the 
doctor applied the restorative, and with an effort Harding 
spoke again. 
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^^ Always a — a coward,^ he said with a laboured breath 
— "I couldn''t {ace life with you — and then I could — 
could not face it without. There's a letter for you — only 
for you, in my pocket — read it when I — I — ugh — it's so 
dark, I can'^t see you — cive me your hand.*" 

Helen knelt, and taking both his cold, clammy hands 
in hers, held them with a firm, warm clasp. He lay still 
so long that the watchers thought he must be gone at 
last; but once again he roused himself with a strange 
persistency, although his eyes were now dim and ex- 



^The Hypatia is gone — "" he said jerkily; "I could 
not bear to — to leave her with that look of scorn — on — 
her Helen— Helen ! ^ 

The name was uttered so loudly and distinctly that it 
startled every one ; but Helen bent a little closer. 

^' I am here, my friend,"' she said steadily and clearly. 

There was no answer either by look or sound — but who 
shall say that the dying man did not take those words 
with him, as he drifted away alone on his last long 
journey? Certain it is that presently, when whisper- 
ing voices spoke again in that room, and hushed 
steps left it, there was a look of peace upon the hand- 
some face that had not been there when they brought 
him in. 

Lady Wynston and Helen were left alone. The latter 
was unobtrusively following the others out into the hall, 
but Arthur's aunt hurriedly prevented her. 

^*One moment,'^ she said; ^^I must know something. 
What were you to him ? Did — did he ask you to marry 
him?'' 

^'I was nothing," Helen said, meeting the strange 
masterful eyes without flinching, " but his friend." 

There was a moment's silent conflict between the two 
wills. The gi^'l^s face was inscrutable. The woman for 
once was bamed — she could ask nothing more. 

Lady Wynston moved first. She lifted Harding's coat 
from a chair, and, searching the pockets, discovered a 
crumpled envelope addressed to Miss Dawson-St. Hillary, 
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with the word "Private" written across the top in large 
letters. She handed it silently to Helen. 

Then the girPs eyes filled with pitiful tears, and her 
lips quivered. 

" If there is any message for you — "^ she began. 

"There will be none,'' Lady Wynston interrupted 
curtly. "I have his message aJready."" 

She turned — and with head erect, dry-eyed, and still 
that mask-like expression on her colourless face, left the 
room. 

When Helen passed into the hall she found only Tom 
there, and he was evidently awaiting her. She was 
struck by the expression of utter contrition and misery 
on the boy's face, even before he spoke. 

" Helen," he said, with chattering teeth, " I don't know 
what you'll say to me— or — or if I've done something 
dr^ml — but — but I clean forgot! I met that poor 
chap in our wood two nights ago, and — and he gave me 
this note for you. I'm — I'm most awfully cut up about 
it — oh, do look and see if it — ^it makes any difference." 

He stood respectfully back that he might not seem to 
pry as she hurriedly tore open her letter. It ran thus : 

" Helen, for God's sake, come to the studio to-morrow 
— you promised you would not fail me. I must see you. 
The expression of the Hypatia has utterly changed — I 
can't bear to look at it— and I want to compare her 
again with you. If by some ill chance you cannot spare 
the time, meet me by the summer-house in the evening. 
I shall wait hours for you. Remember, whatever you 
may have heard, whatever I may have done, you pro- 
mised. — Yours till death and after, Abthur." 

" Could it, Helen-— could it have made any difference ? " 
pleaded Tom. 

The girl looked into the haggard young £bu», and, 
reading the suffering there, knew what a burden she 
might lay upon the lad's shoulders for his whole life by 
one careless word. 
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^^ I think it couidii% Tom,^ she said gently, speaking 
out her real belief; ^Mt might have put it off a little 
while — ^but it seemed bound to come. 

Tom turned away with a groan. 

^* Even to have put it off would have been something,'^ 
he said with a sob. ^* I shall never fomve myself.^ 

He rushed away to hide ; and Helen knew she had given 
him sufficient warning, and as much as he could bea^. 

Then in the privacy of her own room she read that 
other letter. 

It proved to be an impassioned farewell, written that it 
mieht be delivered to her in the event of his death — a 
pitiful disclosure of strength of feeling, and weakness of 
purpose combined — the confession of a nature utterly 
devoid of all moral responsibility. He assured her 
again and again of his devotion, and in the same para- 
graph told her he had tried to bring himself to propose 
to another girl, in order to put a bamer between nimself 
and her. He said that rumours were afloat that he was 
already engaged — ^he had actually been congratulated by 
one ^* odious^ woman; but he swore to Helen, before 
heaven, he had never spoken a word of love to any one 
but her. Then, with utter disregard for her feelings, he 
explained his difficulties — ^how her vulgar relations would 
have stood in the way of his career — ^that he needed the 
interest of well-connected people to push him forward; 
but he called her to witness that he nad offered to sacri- 
fice everything for her. The letter teemed with excuses ; 
but it was as incomprehensible to the straightforward girl 
who read it, as was the man^s strangely distorted character 
itself. Whether, had she ffone to the wood, he had meant 
to implore her to marry him, or only to tell her all this, 
she could not understand; but of this she became in- 
creasingly certain — ^that his mind was unhinged when he 
wrote to her. She was left with one vivid picture of him 
stamped upon her memory for all time — it brought to her 
a recollection of the conversation she had overheard in 
the studio. She saw him crouching beneath the model of 
his Hypatia, gazing up at it with awe-struck face and 
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wild eyes — waitinff, watching that immovable figure till 
it seemed to him that the expression of calm serenity had 
changed to one of utter contempt and indignant scorn — 
such a look as Hypatia must have cast upon the young 
monk Philammon. ^^But he did not deserve it,^ wrote 
the man. ** God knows what I shall do, if you look at 
me like that when you come, Helen — if you ever do.*" 
And next she saw him rise suddenly and — seizing his 
mallet— crash it again and again ruthlessly against the 
beautiful model, tiU it lay shattered at his feet and he 
could trample on it. It was the action of a madman — 
and for the moment without doubt he was mad, un- 
hinged, overwrought 

Some days later, remembering her nephew^s dyinff 
words. Lady Wynston went alone to the studio ana 
locked herself in. There she found the ruins of the 
Hypatia — no sinde portion of it left recognisable ; it was 
utterly destroyed ! In that spot, where no prying eye 
could see her, this woman met and faced her humilia- 
tion, and tasted to the full the bitterness of a well- 
deserved failure. If she acknowledged that a punishment 
had been meted out to her — if she saw that she was 
as powerless to manage the weak nature of her nephew 
as she had been, in the old days, to control the strong 
temperament of her step-son Philip — no human soul 
was ever cognisant of the fact. 

It was natural, said the world in general, that Lady 
Wynston should feel "poor^ Mr. Harding^s death 
very much, especially as it was so shockingly sudden, 
and of so sad a description. Of course it was a case 
of temporary insanity; and people were agreed that it 
was not surprising — seeing that the yoimg man was so 
extraordinanly clever, and geniuses, of necessity, "are 
all more or less mad!^ 

In due course, after a decent season. Lady Wynston 
emerged from her mourning, and took up her role in 
life, with no apparent difference in herseli or her mode 
of procedure, from then onwards to the end of her days. 

what was considered a little remarkable by the 
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neighbourhood was the fact that Ida Hodgson-Cairns, 
beyond of course being very much shocked at the news, 
evinced no great signs of distress at the loss of Arthur 
Hardinff; and when, a month or so later, she became 
engaged to Frank Fairland, it began to be universally be- 
lievea there had been some mistake in the rumour which 
coupled her name with that of the dead sculptor. 

The St. Hillary household was necessarily very much 
subdued after such close contact with this tragedy; 
and there was a conspicuous change of manner in every 
member of it towards Helen, which, had she really 
been in love with Harding, would have, been unbearable 
to her. They adopted a pitying attitude: Elizabeth 
sentimentalised over her, hovering round the subject 
without exactly touching upon it, with melancholy 
persistency: her mother gently exhibited her sympathy 
in little kindly actions, msistmg on waiting upon the 
girl herself when for two days she was connned to 
her room, utterly prostrate with nervous exhaustion. 
Even Mr. Dawson-St. Hillary set aside his sulkiness, 
and, when Helen was once more present at meals, if 
silence happened to fall upon the party, laid himself 
out to malce broad and would-be comforting assertions, 
wholly irrelevant to the occasion. 

"WeVe always to remember,'' he said, for instance, 
^^ that there'^s as good fish in the sea as ever came out of 
it, as the sayine is. And every cloud has a silver lining.*" 

Tom went about awhile like a ghost of himself; his 
eyes meeting Helena's deprecatingly with such an im- 
ploring look, that at last she took him aside and 
questioned him as to the meaning of it — for it was 
vei^ clear to her that the boy would make himself ill 
before long. They were strolling after dinner in the 
garden, whither she had drawn him. 

" What is it, Tom ? ^ she asked simply ; " are you 
still fretting because you did not give me that letter, 
or what is it?'' 

" It isn't all that," Tom blurted out, " but>— but they say 

iron were gone on him, and if you were — and — ana the 
etter would have made a difierenoe, I can't bear it." 
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Very gently Helen explained away the mistake, 
assuring the lad — to his relief — that she and Harding 
had been nothing more than friends, and that she 
would not have married him, because she simply liked 
but did not love him. 

Many ^* to-morrows " had come and gone since that 
memorable evening when Helen made up her mind 
that she would, on the morrow, announce her intention of 
leaving St. Hillary. It was nearly the end of August; 
and she was still there, now lingering on for a very 
curious reason. 

To tell the truth, she was literally afraid of going 
too suddenly lest she should leave an indelible im- 
pression, in more than one quarter, that she had loved 
Harding and was heart-broken by his death. Somehow 
it seemed to her that such a course would be almost 
acting an unwitting lie, unfair to the memory of the 
dead man and to her friends. She tried to persuade 
herself that it was a matter of no consequence what 
people thought, because no one would care either one 
way or the other; but in vain. She shrank from the 
notion that the Lloyds especially, who had been such 
good friends to her, and solicited her friendship for all 
time even though she was leaving them, should be 
pitying her undeservedly, and expending sympathy upon 
her that circumstances did not in reality demand. 

She knew for a certainty that, however fallacious 
the rest of the blind woman s soliloquy, at least David 
must have told her about Harding and herself at the 
Flower Show; and subsequent events had proved to 
her that this was so. Why else should David have 
been so very solicitous of her on the morning he brought 
Harding to St Hillary? 

Not at the time — ^for then she could think of nothing 
but the terrible thing that had occurred — but afterwards, 
she realised fully how gentle, how careful of her David 
had been ; with his usual blunt honesty he had made it 
apparent wherefore. ^^ I have brought you bad news,^ he 
had said; "Fve run on ahead to prepare you for the: 
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worst.*" And later: **YouTl need every bit of your 
strength for — for him.^ 

Oh, how his every word would keep recurring to her ! 
how his great, strong tenderness for a woman he con- 
ceived to be in utmost need of help, stood out from among 
the details of that day ! And she loved him for it — was 
proud to love him for it, even though she was nothing to 
nim. He was so big-hearted, so generous and true — ^she 
could not leave him with a single false impression of her, 
or take his unmerited pity. 

So at length, after much heart-searching, she made up 
her mind to go and see his mother at an hour when he 
was certain not to be at home ; she would correct the im- 
pression, in Mrs. Lloyd^s mind at least, in as delicate a 
manner as possible. She would be sure to tell David; 
perhaps Helen would even go so far as to beg his mother 
to do so lest she should regard it as a confidence. 

But, €is she walked down the winding road towards the 
Farm, part of Helenas design was frustrated. She had not 
hit off an hour when David was safely out, for she met him 
only now coming away from home. 

The surprise of it took her completely off her guard. 
She did not know it, but as they stopped and shook 
hands her face w€is flushed — her eyes were shining so 
brightly that David had perforce to gaze into them in 
bewilderment. He had not seen her since the day of 
Harding^s death; it was not thus, radiant and smiling, 
that he expected to see her looking now. 

With all her might Helen controlled the glad rush of 
joy that had come into her heai*t only with seeing him. 
She tried to be her usual calm self, but it was not easy. 
To steady herself she had to speak, and in her haste chose 
a curious topic. 

^^ I have wanted to see you,"" she said, ^^ to thank you 
for — for your great kindness the other day.*" 

David looked gravely down at her. " It was nothing, 
Miss St. Hillary,"* he said gently. 

^^ It w€is a great deal,*" Helen replied. 

And then there was a pause that both man and woman 
felt oddly — one of those silences which almost vibrate 
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with meaning, they are so intense. Helen, for her part, 
could not bear it ; and impelled by she knew not what, 
she said suddenly : 

"Mr. Lloyd, will you tell me why you were so very 
good to me that morning — ^why — why you broke the 
news to me so specially gently ? '^ 

Almost before the words were out of her lips, she was 
regretting them. But it was too late to draw back ; she 
could only look up into David^s bewildered face and wait. 

" I — I thought it mattered very specially to you,'' he 
blurted out. ** I fancied you — you cMed.'' 

Helen drew a long deep breath. 

^^I thought so,'' she said — hesitated — and then went 
on : ^* I fancied that was your reason. I think I ought to 
tell you, however, that it was only as a friend I was 
grieved at Mr. Harding's death — he was nothing more to 
me than a friend whom I liked." 

She made her confession steadily — ^not to the mother, 
but to the son, because the opportunity seemed to have 
come without forcing it. Somehow she could not help 
speaking. 

Davia stood utterly still, gazing at her with the 
strangest expression on his face. She could not think 
what it meant — was it incredulity, disbelief? could he 
possibly imagine she was foolishly trying to blind him to 
a fact only too patent to himself, out of a queer kind 
of pride ? 

Again the silence was oppressive to her. ** I was going 
to see your mother," she said unsteadily, *^to tell her 
this. 1 am afraid she too may have heard an exaggerated 
rumour respecting my frienclship with Mr. Harding. I 
suppose the sittings I ^ave him were misleading, and 
people must have magmfied our previous acquaintance 
a good deal. And — and — ^you did not know that our 
meeting in the wood that night was accidental on my 
part." She could not see David without recollecting that 
evening. Almost, she read a remembrance of it m his 
clear eyes now. 

'You — ^ou did not love him?" he said slowly. 
'No," said the girl ; her lips quivered, w^ jhe looked ^ 
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away. How could she ever have loved any one but 
David ? was the question in her heart ; but she could not 
look at him and think of it. 

" Helen ! '^ he exclaimed — to her dismay, " is that true ? 
— oh, tell me — is it true ? "^ 

She looked up again ; and there, shining down upon 
her unmistakably, was the very light she had looked for, 
when she came to bid him good-bye a month ago. 

** David loves me," sang the birds — " David loves me,**** 
whispered the wind. The bees hummed it, and the whole 
air was firaught with it; so that she quite suddenly held out 
her hands to him, and let him read the answer in her eyes. 

For one long, splendid moment, they stood thus ; and 
when he had reidised his joy, and knew it to be true, he 
took her in his arms without (question — holding her in 
that great strong love of his, which had been yearning to 
protect and shelter her longer than he knew — permips 
ever since their first stranse meeting. 

^* It was only that which kept me back from speaking 
to you, beloved," he said at last. "Nothing else could 
have stood between us. I wanted to take you in spite of 
it, to try and comfort you, and yet I dared not speak. I 
thought perhaps some day, by-and-by, if you were very 
lonely I might perhaps venture to offer you a lifers devo- 
tion, and €isk you to let me guard and cherish you. But 
I never dreamed of this. O Helen, how has such a great 
joy come to a commonplace fellow like me ? " 

But she silenced him with a hand against his lips, and 
he kissed it in acknowledgment of her right to cio with 
him then and always as she would. 



THE END 
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The local characteristics are faithfully reproduced." 

The Academy says : — " An eminently readable story of English 
country life . . . truthfully depicted, showing observation and study. A 
story full of human interest." 

The Saturday Review says :— ** It is in the delineation of character, 
in the presentation of country atmosphere, that Miss Haverfield is most 
strikingly successful." 

The Times says :—" Well-written, skilfully worked out, and full of 
well-studied characters." 

Truth says:— **I can strongly recommend to you Miss Haverfield's 
' The Squire,' for its graphic pictures of East Anglian village life generally, 
and especially for its portraits of the Squire himself, of the rector, and, 
above all, of a neurotic young lady. That this charming novel ends 
happily is not the least of its recommendations." 

The St. James's Gazette says :~" Full of quiet distinction and 
knowledge of life. The author has the gifts of sincerity and tenderness, 
as well as the power to construct and write a good story. . . . The public 
that loved Mrs. Gaskell will certainly appreciate Miss Haverfield." 

The Moming Post says : — " A story that once you begin you must 
go on with to the end. It is full of incident and excitement, and the 
characters are all more or less natural and like people you may have met. 
• • . No one will be disappointed who begins it." 

The Pall Mall Gazette says :— *'. . . Told with the same cleverness 
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The Daily Mail says: — "A pleasant and yet realistic picture of rural 
England." 
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The Times says : — " This is in the * Cranford ' vein ; the writer does 
not look b^ond the parish boundaries, and finds, for the story, human 
interest enough in the great houses, the rectory, the doctor's house, the 
draper's shop, and the homes of the dear old maids who are always to be 
found in a Cfranford or a Badmanstow." 

The Pall Mall Gazette savs :— " ' Badmanstow ' might perhaps be 
described as a study of the less blatant forms of pride, as exemplified m the 
society of a country town. There is the self-respecting pride of a man and 
a woman who misunderstand and conceal the love of either for the other, 
in consequence of sundry well-contrived dramatic circumstances. There 
is the simple, downright snobbishness of the rector's wife and another 
dame like unto her, strongly tinctured with selfishness, and maybe just a 
little caricatured in its flagnnt openness. There is the morbidly defen- 
sive pride of a man who has married above him, and who from a really 
respectable motive does a great wrong to his wife and child by shutting 
them off from society of all kinds, hidmg their identity, and in every way 
stunting their lives. But best of all is the pride of Miss Drake, a dear 
little proper old lady, who sacrifices all her cherished Sevres ware and 
rare bric-a-brac, and ruins herself in the effort to give a triumphant start 
in life to the young nephew who is thrown upon her hands, without taking 
a soul into her confidence, resolved that unaided she will ' make ' the 
object of her pride and affection. In her own delicate, prim way also. 
Miss Drake is a delightful, innocent snob, whom we love for her very 
artless snobbishness. She is the nicest person in the book by an author 
who has a very happy way of depicting nice persons.'* 

The Saturday Review says : — <* We should say that this picture of 
the upper grades of society in a little typical English town had been drawn 
from life. It all looks so peaceful and inoffensive, and yet, like the village 
in ' Maud,' it is fairly bubbling up with small scandal. . . . We hope Miss 
Haverfield will do some more country-life stories like ' Badmanstow.' " 

The Pablishen' Circular says: — "For a story of quiet life, of shrewd 
conceptions of the nature underlying homely externals, we can warmly 
commend this work. Few books have appealed to us more irresistibly 
since the days of Mrs. Gaskell. . . . ' Badmanstow ' is the simple record 
of some of the conflicting interests taking place in a sleepy little town in 
the country, where love, pride, gossip, and the other elements that 'inhabit 
our frail nature ' equally hold their sway as in the larger cities." 

The Glasg^ow Herald says : — *'Even from the opening pages we are 
impressed by the tenderness and kindly humour of * Badmanstow,' qualities 
recalling ' c5ranford,' and awakening the hope that our women writers are 
about to begin once more the affectionate study of the little worlds around 
them . . . Its merits are many, and its delicacy and humanity are things 
to be thankfiil for." 
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